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EASTER. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








WaEn the suow was deep, we said : 
’Tis a coverlet, gently spread— 
Spread and folded tenderly 

Where the sleeping lilies lie ; 

Fold on fold of fleecy white, 

Cod to touch and pure to sight, 
Wrapped about the deep repese 

Of the violet and the rose. 

Softly speak and lightly tread. 
Death is guarding Life, we said. 


When the Spring was late, we said, 
While the storm-wind blew o’erhead, 
God's dear Springtime doth but wait ; 
Come it soon or come it late, 

Come it slow or come it fast, 

It shall surely come at last. 

Frosts may blight and buds may rue ; 
Still the promise standeth true. 
Though the earth seem sore bestead, 
God does not forget, we said. 


When our souls were dark, we said: 
Courage, soul, be comforted ! 

Every life some hardness knows, 
Winter time and heavy snows ; 

Every heart must learn to wait, 
Though the Spring be cold and late ; 
Prayers in time shall change to praine, 
Easter crown the Lenten days ; 

Christ is risen from the dead ; 

Christ shall raise us, too, we said. 


——_— 


FROM THE CRADLE TO THE 
CROWN. 


BY DANIEL B. HARRIS. 











ADVENT. 

Ox! hear the strains o’er Bethlehem’s plains, 
Glad music in the air ; 

A Saviour dear lies cradled here, 
Join ye in praise and prayer. 


PASSION. 

Ye passers by, oh! hear the cry 
From dark Gethsemane ; 

The Son of God, im tears and blood, 
Poured out his life for me. 


BESURRECTION. 

Let every veice aloud rejoice! 
Jevus has left the grave ; 

He that was slain now lives again. 
Hail! Mighty One to save! 

Youu, Mr. 


_ 
——_— 


HYMN. 


BY THOMAS BILL, D.D. 











BrHoup the holy Lamb of God! 
His grief and sorrows who can tell? 
The chastisement which guilt deserves 
Upon his sinless shoulders fell. 


How dark the mystery of Thy ways, 
0 God! beyond our morta] ae 

To send such sorrows on Thy son ; 
To show stich love to guilty men. 


When, wrung with anguish, Jesus kneeled, 
Hesaid: ‘ Thy will, notmine, be done!” 

Thus, when our hours of darkuess come, 
Help us to pray as prayed thy Son. 


Thy will, 0 God! not ours be done! 
Thon art all-holy, Thou all-wise ; 
Thou knowest wherefore Thou has laid 
Through grief, the pathway to the sktee, 
PORTLAND, Mz, i. . 
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A SUGGESTION OF EASTER. 


BY BISHOP WM. CROSWELL DOANE, D.D., LL.D, 








‘*Trisis.the Day which the Lord hath 
made.” All days, in a sense, he made, by 
that periodic series of creative acts, and 
then by the distribution of light and dark- 
ness; and this day he made specially and 
long ago, by the sentence of its consecra- 
tion to rest and worship. But far more, 
this day he made and marked so that what 
has been his day always becomes his day 
anew, the Lord’s day; and all other reasons, 
all the immemorial keeping of it sink out 
of sight; for Sunday is the Lord’s day be- 
cause it is the day of Resurrection—Easter 
Day. 

And what is resurrection? It is more 
than rising; it is rising again. And what 
is Easter? It is the quickening power 
which stirs the dead to life. Resurrection 
is rising again, and so the Christian creeds 
have it, insisting on the fact that the 
‘“‘same Jesus” rose who died. All the 
power, allthe evidential value and all the 
comfort of Easter lie here. Jesus died and 
rose again; not surrexit, but re-surrezit. 
“This same Jesus,” unchanged by the 
ascension, the session at God's right hand, 
the intervening centuries of time, shall 
come again at the end of the world. 
And the whole drift of the story in the clos- 
ing chaptersof the Gospel is set toward the 
recognition, the identification of the Risen 
Lord by the most marked tests of voice, of 
ways of speech and action, the little in- 
cidental characteristies which make it im- 
possible to deceive the familiar intimacy of 
love. Itis not death, burial, and then a 
gift of life; itis the giving back and coming 
back to life of the same person who died. 

This is the great Easter truth and the 
great Easter comfort. How can we bring 
ourselves to realize it? The first reality 
will come to us, if we can learn to regard our 
present bodies in their truelight. They are 
so noble, so beautiful, so capable, and then 
they pass into decay and dust, that it seems 
impussible to re-create them, as fair as they 
were before. But this is the wrong stand- 
point, and the wrong starting place. The 
human being here, in this life, is not the 
perfect ideal humanity. That was lost in 
Adam. And its only complete and entire 
restoration was in the second Adam after 
the Resurrection. That which is natural is 
first in order of time. That which is spirit- 
ual—the spiritual body—is first in order of 
dignity and completeness. And what we 
call death is only the stripping off of the 
budy of humiliation (the vile body, our trans- 
lation calls it), that it may be changed into 
the body of glory (the glorious body) with 
all the “liberty of the glory of the children 
of God,” who are “ the children of the resur- 
rection.” Really, in the progress of a man’s 
life, his existence in this world is like the 
life in the seed, the egg, the chrysalis, The 
wrappings of the seed, the shell, the strange 
enclosing substance are not the wheat, the 
bird, the butterfly. The mortal bodies 
that we bear about with us here are not the 
manhood in the likeness of God. They 
enclose its germ. They suggest its genus. 
And yet the life is, in the body, imprisoned, 
imperfect, incomplete. And the true Easter 
teaching, the resurrection thought, as Lung- 
bellow phrased it, is this: ~ 

“The blue egg in the robin’s nest 
Shall soon find wings and beak and breast, 
And flutter, and fy away.” 
The question really is not, can we live 


enclosed and concealed, in this world, that it 
is hard to recognize or realize it, till all the 
hindering and restraining things are done 
away? If we start with'the idea that this is 
but the imperfect and undeveloped condition 
of our life, it is not difficult to feel, that 
when ‘‘that which is in part is done away,” 
then that which is perfect shall come. 

The next thought of the resurrection 
bodies with which ‘‘ we shall be clothed 
upon” is of course a mystery, but not 
without suggestions of a possible explana- 
tion here. There is a certain changeless 
identity about every human being, which, 
nevertheless, varies with different circum- 
stances, and is different to different people. 
It is a changeless identity; because the 
careless child is the same person as the full- 
grown man, and the helpless dotard is the 
same as the strong and vigorous youth, 
and the maimed and deformed cripple Sis 
the same as the active and strong-limbed 
child; and even the imbecile, through age 
or illness or dissipation, is the same person, 


not too much to say, then, that personality, 


intelligence—in a word, their expression. 


April clouds fleck the sky. 


his features. 


such outward sLape as reveals it perfectly 
giving full play and scope to all its fully 


produces not, by actual measurement, jus 








after we have died, butdo we live until we 





so-called, so treated, so known. to love, as 
the clear-headed and vigorous man. It is 


individuality, identity do not consist in the 
outward form of flesh which the eye of an- in 
other sees. It is still truer that individual- 
ity is a matter of character, and not of 
physical organization alone; that what we 
love and what we recognize in those we 
love is their nature, their affections, their 


And this furnishes a clew from which to 
reason toward theresurrection. This expres- 
sion is the outcome of the habits of thought 
and feeling. It isso positive a power, that it 
changes even the outward appearance of a 
man. Eveu passing thoughts figure them- 
selves somewhatin the face as the quick 
And settled 
habits of thought, by degrees, form into a 
hard, set, and almost changeless mold, 
every part of a man—his gait, his figure, 
So that really there is an 
inner man, built up here on the earth, 
which really is the individual. That is the 
thing which is to last. Itis indestructible. 

Formed gradually and slowly, it takes to 
itself here a certain expression by which it 
is known. Is it not possible, easy, natural, 
almost inevitable, to believe that this char- 
acter, in the eternal world, shall appear in 
the visible andbodily shape of its own ex- 
pression, and that the risen body shall 
be the being with the character, which habit 
has stamped upon it, surrounding and en- 
closing it, giving the shape and form by 
which, even through the veil of flesh and 
with the partial seeing of our short sight 
here, we have known and loved it in this 
life—the man, the characier, expressed in 


developed possibilities and powers? Asa 
portrait is precious, when the face it paints 
has passed from our view, because it re- 


the features or the form we looked at in 
death, but the expression, the thought, the 
love, the smile, the glance, the character, 
80, in jnfinitely higher degree, the resur- 
rection body, a real body, shall be the char- 
acter characteristically clothed; a spiritual 
body, a body that the spirit molds and 
wields, and that gives ‘back to us, in un- 
hindered and unhampered perfection, the 
beloved life in all the ways by which it won. 
its way into ourhearts and lives.. And so, | leges or universities of the country were 
resutrection means individuality, identity, 


limitations and hindrances are taken away, 
and it is perfect and free—the child bern, 
the seed in bloom and fruit, the butterfly 
Sree, the bird winged and afloat in space, 
The hard thing is to recognize in others, or 
to realize in ourselves, the life that is really 
in us here through all the casings and fold- 
ings that hamper it. The easy thingwill be to 
realize and recognize what we love in others, 
what is worth having or loving in ourselves, 
when all that held back its expression, its 
utterance, is done away, wlien the body no 
longer holds back and down the soul, bat 
when the soul has put on its incorruptivle 
form; when, ‘‘not unclothed but clethed 
upon,” “mortality is swallowed up of 
life.” 


Avsany, N, ¥. 
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COLLEGE ATHLETICS, 


Tux following expreasions of opinion on 
the subject of athletics in our colleges, their 
use and their , abuse, have been elicited by 
an editorial, which appeared recently in 
Tur Ispgrenpent, taking the ground that 
the faculties of our colleges should exercise 
/a greater control over the sports of 
students. 


¥. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 
Biseor or CenTRaL New Yoru. 

It is proposed as a question for educators, 
and for all those who, by interest fh the 
young and in the future society and char- 
acter of the republic, have a share in edu- 
cational concerns, whether the system of 
athletic sports and competitory games, 
which has grown up so rapidly and con- 
spicuously in our seats of learning within 
the last thirty or forty years, is a right sys- 
tem. Any individual opinion on the sub- 
ject may not be of much account. But 
there is the same reasom for inquiry, dis- 
cussion, and an honest eomparison of views 
that exists in regard to other matters con- 
siderably affecting the higher welfare of the 
people and the elements of our civilization. 

We speak of the thing as a system; and 
that is fair, because, however spontaneous- 
ly, irregularly, or diversely the practices 
to be considered have come into vogue, they 
do now present themselves as a kind of 
single whoie, having a unity with parts. 
The thing is visible to all eyes. It makes 
itself felt. It enters, every seasoh, into the 
calculations not only of thousands of stu- 
dents, but of great multitudes of people 
throughout the country outside ‘of college 
walls. It is prominent in the newspapers. 
Its social and economical and moral rela- 
tions are many. We propose first to men- 
tion some of its characteristics, which look 
lise evils, and then to submit the question 
whether, in spite of them, the system should 
» | be maintained as it is. 

- First, it is noticeable that the organiza- 
tions or combinations which carry on 
these amusements publicly, hold their 
place in the midst or within the sphere 
t | and on the ground of the literary institu- 
tions, without being properly a part of them. 
Even where they are recognized or sanc- 
tioned by the government of the college or 


constituent portion of either, to enter into 
the curriculum, to be contemplated in 
charters, or, 80 far as we know, to make an 
appearance in official reports. Probably it 
may be said, therefure, that they are not 
included in the purpose for which the col- 





built, and, down tothe present generation, 


university, they cannot be said-to form a 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[April 10, 1884. 








have been supported. The system is of 
very recent growth. When our older men 
were undergraduates there was scar¢ely @ 
trace of it. Eyen gymnasiums, in he 
Americam sense, were not then knowl 
There washardly a boat-club: or » ‘ uine.” 
On the ¢ampus, in the Spring or Fall, there 
would be base-ball or foot-ball, out of 
**study-hours,” This novelty of the thing 
is not conclusive as an objection, for @du- 
cation is a p sivé science; but it ism 
reason why new thing should be ex- 
pected to explain to the good sense of the 
community, and especially to patrons, par- 
ents, founders of chairs and other endow- 
ments, or those who might become such, 
how far it harmonizes with the objects for 
which colleges and universities have al- 
ways been created, or how far it subserves 
those objects. : 

What is the effect upon discipline? To 
a certain extent, the athletic organizations 
are independent powers. They have their 
own Officers, constitutions, laws and polity, 
as well as their own aims, proceedings and 
methods, Each one is an autonomy. The 
members get into a political and legislative 
habit. They are sustained by a lively pop- 
ular sentiment. In case the plans of the 
club clash with the plans of the faculty, 
what happens? From public report, it 
would appear that an anomalous condition 
sometimes grows up where faculty and 
students are found treating with one an- 
other diplomatically, like foreign govern- 
ments. Has this anything to do with an 
inérease in the spirit of insubordination, 
with a general disrespect for college law, 
or with those extraordinary spectacles late. 
ly witnessed in several colleges where un- 
dergraduate periodicals have become critics 
and tutors of presidents and professors, and 
where it was difficult to make out whether 
the faculty controlled the students or the 
students the faculty? 


A point of still greater moment is the 
effect upon scholarship. A theory has 
commonly been held that intellectual work 
is done to the best advantage where there 
are the fewest distractions. It can hardly 
be denied that here is a distraction. An 
interest of such vitality and energy, en- 
grossing time and conversation, exciting 
human passions to an intense pitch, studied 
and gazetted, and always on hand, cannot 
be otherwise. A matched game stirs and 
occupies the mind of a college not only for 
a day, but before and after. To an observer 
it would seem that this crowding and ex- 
acting entertainment would interfere some- 
what with close application in the classes, 
and with the best possible classical and sci- 
entific progress. Whether this proves to 
be the fact can be ascertained in the long 
run, The authorities on the spot, if their 
statistics are scrupulous and impartial, if 
they are not swayed by a competition be- 
tween one college and another for numbers 
or favor, when they have taken all the vari- 
ous data into account and made an al- 
Jowance for all incidental influences, will 
be able to make up a reasonable estimate ; 
and it will be entitled to great respect. 
Till then it must appear to the community 
at large unavoidable that, as between the 
proper object of a college—if that is in- 
tellectual training and learning—and this 
great volunteer institution of games, the 
one must suffer by the withdrawal from it 
to the other of time, attention, effort, and 
enthusiasm. In many minds there must be 
a contest between the two for supremacy. 
Intellectual character demands concentra- 
tion, a degree of seclusion, and a dispas- 
sionate atmosphere. 

These sports are costly, often very costly. 
A ccllege education has become a very ex- 
pensive thing. It costs three or four times 
as much as it did fifty years ago. To carry 
one son along at the rate at which most 
undergraduates now live would use up 
the entire income not only of an ordinary 
laboring man but of many a man in the 
Christian minisiry, if not in other pro- 
fessions. Who does not know of some 
bright and aspiring boy in his own circle 
who is obliged to give up this honorable 
advantage and fall back in the race by 
nothing but pecuniary inability? All the 
endowments, .‘‘scholarships,” and other 
helps are hitherto far from bringing the 
privilege of a diploma and what it signifies 
within reach of those who may be the most 


lectual wealth of the nation. 
Pendurea silently. It is unobserved. The 








worthy of it. To impose any unnecessary 


hindranee or burden is cruel. It damages 
the literary stock and reduces the intel- 
The loss is 


‘sufferers do cot complain. The colleges 
live an@ flourish, The clubs tax. their 
‘members and haye a good time. The richer 
young men commonly set the fashions. 
Along with the extrayagant society houses 
that we see im college towns are boats, uni- 


| forms, outfits, tents, railroad-fares, board* 


bills, bands of music, suppers and tlie rest 
of it. The sons of farmers and mechanics 
look on. Iuside the colleges there is always 
a considerable proportion of students poor 
in purse, struggling hard to get through, 
requiring serious sacrifices on their own 
part or on the part of their friends. Not 
seldom they are supported by beneficiary 
funds. It is to be hoped it will always be 
so. To this large class one of two 
things at present must happen. They must 
either suffer a severe and protracted trial of 
feeling in being excluded from popular and 
coveted pleasures at an age and under cir- 
cumstances which make such a trial pecu- 
liarly bitter, or they must resort to objec- 
tionable means for getting money. They 
ought to be exempt from both the superflu- 
ous hardship and the dangerous tempta- 
tion. 

Nothing can prevent these games and 
matches from being an enormous school 
of bad morals in betting and gambling. 
We know well enough what is said in 
abatement and palliation. It does not 
change the fact, or condone the sins, or 
avert the consequences. What is openly 
forbidden is easily practiced in secret. The 
enticement is presented to youths at the 
most susceptible and unguarded period, 
away from home, in times and places 
where the sense of responsibility is weak- 
ened; and it takes manifold plausible and 
disguised shapes. It appeals some- 
times to feelings which the young think to 
be manly, generous and noble. Yielded 
to, however, the whole character is hurt. 
The principle of conscious integrity, the 
finest moral sensibility, the sanctities of 
religion, are wounded. By a subtle pro- 
cess young men find that bad path opened 
which leads on to dishonesty, to unscrupu- 
lous speculation, to defalcation, pilfering, 
forging, swindling, to the worst crimes and 
vices known in our courts and prisons. 
Retributive disasters are realized in our 
monyed and mercantile institutions all over 
the land. Ethical teachers and preachers 
make slight resistance to a fashion so se- 
ductive and an excitement so fascinating. 
Men may differ as to the gross amount of 
the mischief. But how many wrecks of 
manhood does it need to warrant an in- 
dictment? 

Is it not a mark of a certain inwrought, 
deteriorating tendency in this direction 
that the sports themselves grow more and 
more dubious in their nature and accom- 
paniments? The passions for physical superi- 
ority and the glorifying of muscles are con- 
ducting us backward toward the Grecian 
Olympics; and it will be good luck if even 
poetry and song keep their old place. If we 
are to have boxing-masters and boxing- 
matches, wrestling-matches and wrestling- 
masters at college, the young men will 
never be satisfied till they have seen these 
** sciences "at their best. The intermediate 
passage-way to the brutality of prize-fighting 
will not be long. With ‘‘ professional” ball- 
players and oarsmen, why not professional 
pugilists? To say that these abuses are 
separable from low-lived associations and 
degrading dissipations is easy enough; but 
if experience and history and human 
nature asa whole are to go for anything, 
it is fallacious and absurd none the less. 
The lines that discriminate a Christian 
froma Pagan civilization are not to be 
blotted out by a word. 

Against strictures such as these, which 
we have endeavored not to overstate, the 
system is put upon ‘ts defense. It may 
vindicate itself, if at all, on one or both 
of two grounds. 

Its friends may claim for it that it is sal- 
utary as a mode of recreation; that play 
has its legitimate place in the scheme of 
human life and culture along with work or 
study; and that these athletic exercises, 
with their attendant exhibitions, are only 
play org*nized, or amusement raised into a 
fine art. This would answer very well as 











an apology, if it could be shown that this 
particular kind of recreation, inthe first 
place, is mot destrnctivesor peritotis: in 
itself to@hose superior elements in man— 
his congeience, his intellect, and his spirit— 
by which the greater part of his work in the 
world must always be done, and by which 
only his true greatness can be attained. It 
must also be shown that such recreation or 
diversion as young men of serious pur- 
poses, between sixteen and twenty-five 
years of age, actually require, cannot be 
conveniently had without these elaborate 
bodily trainings and competitions. It must 
be shown still further that the existing sys- 
tem, if it be allowed at all within limits, is 
not disproportionate, immoderate, exacting 
in its taxations and extravagant in its 
outlay of time and money. Should these 
propositions be established to the satisfac- 
tion of impartial minds, no doubt opposition 
would cease, and a great many anxietics 
would be put to rest. It can hardly be al- 
leged in these days that there is much dis- 
position anywhere to abridge the pleasures 
of young people of either sex. We are 
not living in an ascetic age. The Church 
is not jealous of harmless enjoyments. But 
the age has too many serious enterprises on 
hand to give much encouragement to 
triflers, and the Church must not be asked 
to unsay on the playgrounds of the world 
what she affirms in her Creed and delivers 
in her pulpits as the Truth of God and the 
Will of God, for the order of society and 
the salvation of man. 

A stronger plea, perhaps, is urged when 
it is maintained that physical culture is a 
department of universal culture; that a 
healthy body is a necessary condition of all 
the most effective human industries; and 
that a thorough athletic discipline culti- 
vates at the same time certain mental traits 
which are serviceable to the conduct of hu- 
man life. What is true in this is common- 
place, and has been so for a great while. 
It is to be remembered, however, that, while 
almost the entire mass of students is in 
some way agitated and occupied with these 
sports—boating and ball-playing and run- 
ning (we shall not say boxing till we are 
obliged to)—only a small minority of them 
actually engage in the public trials of skiil 
and strength. Of these comparatively few, 
it is a fact not to be winked out of sight 
that some are generally overtasked, con- 
stitutionally weakened and perhaps injured 
for life, either by injudicious training or 
excessive exertion. Melancholy cases are 
within our knowledge. But, setting these 
instances aside, the lawful question of pro- 
portion returns. Gymnastics, under the 
supervision of a competent professor, or 
wise and well-bred master, such as some 
colleges are now to be credited with, can 
provoke no censure and rouse no rational 
suspicion. It remains yet to be proved 
that all the substantial benefits of physical 
culture cannot be secured without the 
grave drawbacks that have been pointed 
out, without a lamentable offset of disor- 
der, waste, prodigality, a carnival of ani- 
malism or any of the vulgarities of vice. 


HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D., 
or New York Ciry, 

There is neither dignity nor sense in 
identifying a college faculty with students’ 
games. Alla college faculty has to do in 
such a matter is to oversee and prevent im- 
proprieties. That students should play ball 
or row boats is natural, healthy and wise; 
but it is play after all, and should be looked 
on by the faculty as play. The play, to be 
such, must be recreation. The moment 
you have rival clubs in different colleges 
to contend for mastery, you have business 
and not play, and a business wholly antag- 
onistic to college business. The mind is 
diverted from intellectual study, the classes 
think more of their boat-race than of their 
mathematics, and the muscular man under 
training is the hero of the college. It is 
humiliating to see presidents of colleges 
and faculties encouraging this perversion of 
college life. That it debases the morals 
of collegians is most evident. It brings 


them into contact with ‘‘ professionals” 
and ‘‘roughs,” and teaches them to bet 
and drink and swagger. The whole thing 
is wrong, and parents ought to demand a 
reform for their children’s sake, if faculties 
will not do it for the colleges’ sake. Let the 
games and sports of collegians be confined 


T 
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o the college campus among themselves in 
simple and impromptu “style. A college 
faculty rejoicing atthe victory of fts'stu- 
dents over those of another college in a race 
is childish and pernicious. 

cd Wi on 
(> “SOHN HALL, D.D., LLD., 
CHANCELEOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY oF 
New York. 


Thirty ycars ago too little attention was 
given 40 the subject of health,and of the 
exereise contributing thereto, in our col- 
leges. There is reaction against this apathy 
at the present time; and reactions com- 
monly go a little too far. Artificial and 
elaborate appliances for muscular develop- 
ment have been so magnified as to render 
a certain proportion of the men content 
with very meager intellectual development. 
The contests, the public exhibitions, the at- 
tendant ‘‘ calculations,” (represented, some- 
times, by dollars) the occasional over- 
exertion and accident, the disproportionate 
attention given to the general subject, the 
expense, and the distinctions thus spring- 
ing up between ‘ well-to-do” and not ‘ well- 
to-do” students, seem to me, as an on- 
looker, to intimate that college authorities 
will do well—not in an abrupt or violent 
way, but gently and gradually—to move 
toward the safe medium between health- 
instruction, on one hand, and an Athletic 
Department, on the other. No great evil 
has yet been done, and, in many instances, 
the best students have been the best men 
on boats and bars; but the chief end of 
colleges is not in this direction; and so 
soon as anything interferes, directly or in- 
directly, with the chief end of anything, it 
is wise to put it under restraint. 





NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., 
ov New HAVEN, Conn. 

In reply to your request for my views 
upon the subject of college athletics, I 
would say that no opinion in my judgment 
is of much value which does not rest upon 
a larger and more detailed knowledge of 
facts than those of us, whoare looking on 
from outside, are in a position to obtain. 
My impression is that such regulations, or 
reforms, 1s may be needed, can be deter- 
mined better by conferences between the 
faculties of our several colleges, and com- 
mittees of those directly concerned in these 
games, than through the newspapers or 
by the advice of outsiders. Possibly the 
seeming hesitancy of college officers to 
adopt the severely restrictive measures fre- 
quently suggested to them, may arise from 
their appreciation of the fact that this 
whole subject of college athletics is more 
complex and many-sided in its relation to 
education and the after life of the students 
than the public mind, when vexed by the 
report of some excess or particular abuse, 
is apt to comprehend. As your editorial 
indicates, there is, undoubtedly, among 
those interested in our colleges, a growing 
sense that college athletics ought to be 
brought under law and carefully adjusted 
to other departments of a liberal education. 
For myself I have learned to value even 
more highly in the retrospect than I did 
during my college course that part of my 
education which I received from my fortu- 
pate inheritance of a chest of carpenter's 
tools, and which I gained,also, from several 
courses of boxing lessons, which were not 
provided as a part of the regular course, 
but which I was providentially led to take, 
and pay for myself, in the gymnasium as 
an optional. 

In any discussion of the place and influ- 
ence of athletics ina college course, it seems 
to me that, besides the direct physical 
effects of exercise, the indirect intellectual 
and moral reactions of any course of phys- 
ical training ought to be considered. I have 
avery decided impression that there is 4 
direct relation between a man’s common 
sense, or practical power for life, and some 
manual training in early life. The men 
who know liow to do things in their busi- 
ness and professions, and who do them with 
practical confidence, are generally men who, 
in early life, learned how to work with their 
hands. Sons of rich men who are deprived, 
by the unfortunate privilege of their birth, 
of the training for life which others gain 
from the early necessity of manual labor, 
should not be deprived, in the course of 
their education, of some - physical training 
which may toughen them for the work of 
life. There is also a certain intellectual 
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gain in acquiring the dexterous or steady 
command of any set of muscles. The agil- 
ity and firmness, for instance, to be gained 
in boxing is not wholly a physical gain; it 
his, also, some reactions upon the habits of 
an intellectual man, which are not to be de- 
Spised. There are also indirect moral re- 
actions of college athletics which are thor- 
oughly healthful. Physical training and 
physical excesses do not go together. The 
disappearance of the worst forms of hazing 
seems to me to be in part an effect of the 
increased interest in athletics. 

The effect of athletics upon the standards 
of physical virtue in our colleges should not 
be underestimated. 

The only debatable questions, as I look 
upon it, with regard to this matter, relate 
to the regulations and restrictions which 
may properly be imposed to prevent inci- 
dental evils, or disproportionate interest in 
college games. I should deem it an im- 
provement if our colleges could agree upon 
a system of rules for the better government 
of intercollegiate contests. While all rea- 
sonable liberty should be granted for fair 
and gentlemanly contests between students, 
the severest penalties might be directed 
against those evils of gambling, or any 
other unbecoming conduct, which occa- 
sionally excite public prejudice against all 
college games. 

I think that the college honor would sus- 
tain any carefully considered and impartial 
system of rules and regulations which our 
college faculties, after due acquaintance 
with the interests involved, might agrec 
upon for thisend. I donot know enough 
of the subject toventure beyond these gen- 
eral suggestions. 


THOMAS M. CLARK, D.D., L.D., 
BisHor OF RHODE IsLANe. 

Iam not sufficiently familiar with the 
matter of college games and amusements, 
as conducted in these times, to qualify me 
for entering upon the discussion of the sub- 
ject; butI do most heartily indorse all that 
is said in the article which has been for- 
warded to me from the office of Tue Iv- 
DEPENDENT. The best things are capable 
of the worst abuse, as the sweetest wine— 
when it turns—makes the sourest vinegar. 
Young men are not sent to college in order 
to become athletes; and yetit is well, on all 
accounts, that they should become athletic. 
In former years, bodily exercise was sadly 
neglected in our institutions of learning and, 
as a general rule, the food with which 
boarding-school boys and college youths 
were fed was not of such a nature as to 
warrant any superfluous exercise of physi- 
cal strength. A robust frame was not to be 
expected when students were boarded for 
ninety cents per week; and this was the 
rate of board in certain distinguished aca- 
demical institutions forty or fifty years 
ago. A student in the Andover Seminary, 
whom I well knew and who afterward 
became a very useful minister, was sus- 
pended for a while, because of the offense 
that he gave, when it came his turn to “ re- 
turn thanks’ at the close of the common 
dinner, by venturing to suggest that, if it 
were consistent with the divine purpose, 
it would be gratifying to have some im- 
provement in the fare; adopting the sen- 
timent, if not the precise language of the 
good Szotch clergyman, who, after a very 
poor dinner, to which he had been form- 
ally invited, returned thanks “for this 
somewhat insufficient expression of the di- 
vine bounty.” 

Many a useful minister has come toa 
premature end because of the penurious 
way in which he was obliged to live while 
he was Prosecuting his studies, and the 
consequent attendant neglect of bodily 
exercise, for which he was indisposed and, 
perhaps, incapacitated by his meager and 
insufficient diet. You could hardly expect 
to make much speed with alocomotive run 
by peat, or any other inferior kind of fuel. 

All this is remedied now, and the atten- 
uated form and the pallid visage and the 
green spectacles are no longer distinguish- 
ing features of boarding-school boys or 
college men; neither do they suffer for want 
of out-door sports and in-door exercise. A 
while ago, Professor Park took me into the 
Schoolroom of the old Phillips Academy in 
Andover with which I was familiar some 
three-score years before the present date, 
and I found that it had been converted into a 





gymnasium, with a bowling-alley just over 
the spot where my desk used to stand. To 
have been detected in ‘‘ playing ten-pins” 
would have beena penal offense in my 
school days. 

The danger is that we may now carry 
this whole business of amusement and ex- 
citing bodily exercise to a vicious extreme. 
We ao not send our young men to college 
for the purpose of making them great gym- 
nasts or accomplished boxers or first-class 
racers—all this should be regarded as inci- 
dental So a higher end, and if a sound mind 
in an unsound body is athing to be depre- 
cated, so is an unsound or an uncultivated 
mind in a sound body. 





SAMUEL C, BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 

Your remarks on college athletic games 
contain important suggestions. While 
such games may properly be encouraged, to 
a reasonable extent, they also require wise 
regulation and control, that they may not 
prove injurious to the health or the scholar- 
ship of the young men. One undesirable 
outgrowth of the present state of the case 
is a tendency to substitute for the healthy 
sports of the many an excessive strain 
upon the very few. 


THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
or Brooxiyy, N. Y. 

I thank you heartily for your vigorous 
and timely editorial article in protest 
against the increasing furor for intercol- 
legiate pitched battles, whether with oars, 
fists or foot-balls. There is not a good 
thing in this world that the Devil will let 
alone; and just now he is trying to get the 
‘‘upper hand” in the important matter of 
physical exercise for college students. All 
sensible parents agree that their sons ought 
to have wholesome and invigorating exer- 
cise. But when they send their boys to a 
literary and scientific institution they do 
not expect them to be trained into boxers, 
athletes or acrobats; the ideals that they 
wish to have set before them are not exactly 
a Hanlon with his oar, or a Sullivan with 
his boxing-gloves. Unless this furor is re- 
duced within proper limits, the good old 
maxim will be reversed and the result will 
be ‘‘insana mens” without even the “‘ corpore 
sano.” 

In my day at college, we got an abund- 
ance of wholesome exercise in walking, 
ball-playing and ‘‘ shinney-stick” on the 
campus; and I will venture to say that 
there was more of physical, mental and 
moral health secured than there is since 
the craze for intercollegiate match-games 
has broken out. Three unanswerable in- 
dictments lie against this new system of 
college contests. They monopolize time 
and thought; they imperil health by over- 
strain on the muscles and nerves; they 
lead inevitably to drinking, betting and the 
coarse marner of the race-course and the 
‘*pool-room.” It is high time that sensible 
parents took this important matter into 
their own hands and interposed a_ veto 
which all college authorities would be 
bound to respect. A printed circular now 
lies before me, from Dr. W. 8. Cheesman, 
of Auburn, asking for statistical informa- 
tion from all our colleges in reference to 
the physical influence of these athletic 
games upon the students. A thoroughly 
prepared professional paper on this ques- 
tion may open some eyes and stir some 
consciences. 


GEORGE H, HEPWORTH, D.D., 
or New York Ciry, 

I have a very decided opinion on the sub- 
ject ot college athletics. A coilege with- 
out a gymnasium could hardly commend 
itself to sensible parents. Boys have 
bodies as well as brains, and although the 
first object of a collegiate course is the de- 
velopment of mind, provided always that 
the student has one, his body is by no 
means to be neglected. What is needed in 
this matter of physical exercise is temper- 
ance, not prohibition. Total abstinence is 
avery poor substitute for excess. If you 
are correct in saying that there would be 
no rowing if there were to be no races, 
then it is evident that races should not be 
abolished. It isa good thing to row, and it is 
also a good thing to race with another boat’s 
crew; but as for the betting, why, that de- 
pends on the way a boy has been brought 





up. Ifhe hasn’t the moral principle of a 
Christian gentleman, the faculty must look 
over the boy’s head, and point their 
classical finger at the father and mother. 
It takes a pretty skillful father and mother 
to so straighten out the total depravity of a 
boy’s nature that he can go through college 
and keep himself clean. When you call 
foot-ball a harmless amusement, you mis- 
state the case. It is the one form of exer- 
cise I would like to see interdicted. My 
personal experience leads me to this view. 
Fond memory is very fresh on the subject, 
and if I live to be an octogenarian I shall 
not lose the scars which remind me that in 
the tussle I wes generally on my back on 
the ground with a band of wild Cossacks 
doing their best to extinguish me.- They 
Say we change physically every seven 
years, at least they used to say so, though 
I believe that of late it takes longer to 
renew a man; but the laws of Nature have 
failed to make any alteration in those hon- 
orable scars. They are the only things I 
possess which resist time successfully. But 
why prolong this agonizing remembrance? 
My voice is still for war. Keep the gym- 
nasium, encourage all open-air sports, and 
help us to produce a crop of manly fellows 
who will be able mentally and physically 
to pick up the world when we lay it down, 
with no more stoop to the shoulders than 
Atlas had. 


HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., LL. D., 
ASSISTANT-BISHOP OF NEW YORK. 

The views of Tue INDEPENDENT in regard 
to college recreations seem to me thor- 
oughly temperate and reasonable. At 
present the drift in the direction of recrea- 
tion and amusement appears to be so strong 
as to need very little encouragement on the 
part of college authorities, and a good deal 
of wise guidance, if not restraint. To get 
healthy exercise in the ways that are popu- 
lar at college has come to be, in many cases, 
an expensive luxury, costing a good deal 
more time, money and strength than the 
end seems to warrant. I confess that the 
elder usage, in which such things were less 
elaborately provided for, and, as an inevita- 
ble consequence, less prominently consid- 
ered, seems the healthier and wiser. As it 
is, the present drift in the direction of boat- 
racing, foot-racing, ball-playing, and the 
like, would seem to have reached a point 
where those whose duty it is to hold our 
institutions of learning to their original 
purposes may wisely interpose. 


WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 

In response to your letter of inquiry as 
to my general views on the subject of col- 
lege games and amusements at the present 
day, I would say that my opportunity of 
observation has not been extensive, al- 
though I have sent four sons through Am- 
herst College, and have been for seven 
years the President of Howard University. 
Nothing excessive occurred at Amherst 
while my sons were there, and here we are 
protected (more than we care to be) by our 
poverty. Having no gymnasium, though 
sorely feeling its necessity, our students 
have contented themselves with base-ball 
and foot-ball, in which they occasionally 
have a match-game with clubs of other in- 
stitutions in this city. Meanwhile our re- 
cently opened Industrial Department 
affords them a degree of useful as well as 
healthful exercise. But I have noticed 
with apprehension the disproportionate 
attention given in many of the Northern 
colleges to athletic games and amusements, 
and the increasing tendency to enlarged ex- 
penses, in which poor students cannot 
share, to competitive struggles at distant 
points, and to the practice of gambling. 
It would seem impossible to prevent these 
evils, without careful restrictions, in which 
the leading colleges should concur. And 
precisely here isa serious danger, seeing 
that the colleges themselvesare warm com- 
petitors for studente, and each, fears to di- 
minish its popularity with the’ incoming 
classes. For the same spirit has entered 
the Preparatory Academies and High 
Schools, and the boys are in danger of 
looking eagerly forward to college life as a 
grand of the body rather than of 
the mind, and of deciding upon their alma 
mater according to the amount of liberty 
which may be accorded them in this re- 


spect/A wretched standard this would be, 
and parallel to the case of churches which 
depend on the organist and vocal quar- 
tette instead of the pulpit. Within the 
bounds of moderation as to time and ex- 
pense there is undoubtedly a field for ath- 
letic exercise. But a field with the bars 
down is usually a bad thing. 


A. CLEVELAND COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
BrisHor or WrstERN New Yor«. 

In long and intimate acquaintance with 
two colleges (Trinity, Hartford, and Ho- 
bart, Geneva) I have gained experience 
enough to speak on the subject of your late 
editorial. It expresses my own views, and 
I could illustrate its points by facts, some 
sad enough. Thirty years ago and more I 
was urging the youth of our college at 
Hartford to introduce cricket and boating. 
Now, everywhere the effort must be to 
restrain. And this brings me to the only 
point on which I would add a word 
to your own remarks. Will Ameri- 
cans never learn the virtue of moderation? 
Must excess and exaggeration become our 
punishment as well as our besetting sins? 
In everything one sees the vice of over- 
doing; in dress, in decoration, in eating and 
drinking, in fashions, in amusements. 
Give any one a good idea; he will run it 
into the ground. Look at the folly of 
flowers at funerals, and even in church dec- 
orations at Easter! For me, it is suffocat- 
ing, though a wreath or cross of flowers, 
in a fitting place and time, is a most pleas- 
ing accompaniment. If a stout professor 
of ethics will drill the boys in the practice 
of moderation, I approve of muscular edu- 
cation therewith. But, if it must be muscle 
versus braia, I plead for the defendant as 
against the brutal pugilist who murders in- 
tellect and common sense. 





REV. HENRY J. VAN DYKE, Jz., 
or New Yor Orry. 

The question of college athletics is very 
much mixed. In this it resembles almost 
all other questions in this mixed world. 

Clever things can be said on both sides; 
but the difficulty is to say that which is 
true. And the insuperable difficulty is to 
lay down hard and fixed rules which shall 
fit every college and every student. We 
might as well give this up. Let us hold 
fast to general principles and modify their 
application according to particular circum- 
stances. 

Among these general principles there are 
a few which seem to me to be unquestion- 
able. 

1. The man who has a strong body under 
good control is, other things being equal, 
worth more than the man who has a weak 
body, or who does not know how to use his 
strength. The pious and learned youth 
who can box, or row, or run is more valua- 
ble than the pious and learned youth who 
can do none of these things. And there is 
nothing in these accomplishments, in them- 
selves considered, to impair either his 
learning or his piety. 

2. Hearty physical exercise is a great 
safeguard to morality. It gives an escape 
valve to the animal spirits. It blows off 
the superfluous steam. And the boy who 
does not need this has something wrong 
with him. The discipline of a sound course 
of training is good for the will as well as 
for the body. The moral condition of the 
German universities, where there are very 
few athletic sports (unless we can call beer- 
drinking and dueling by that name) does 
notcompare at all favorably with that of 
our American colleges. 

8. But the immediate end of college 
games is neither to produce a high tone of 
morals nor to decrease the death-rate. It 
is to make the students have a good time. 
Recreation, pure aud simple, is a necessary 
factor in every youthful life. The young 
man who goes into the gymnasium or the 
ball-field thinking about his digestion or 
bis moral character is in a fair way to be- 
come a self-centered, introspective, dys- 
peptic prig, and he will derive little benefit 
from his mechanical exercise. He ought 
to enjoy it. He ought to play. He ought 
to take a real delight in the use of the 
muscular powers, which are the gifts of 
God just as truly as-his mental faculties. 

4. Any system which has a tendency to 
exclude the great majority of students from 
this joyous and life-giving bodily exercise 
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is wrong. It may err in either of two di- 
rections. It may cast an ascetic contempt 
on all physical sports, and thus make the 
pallid boek-worm the ideal of college man- 
hood; or it may put a false premium on 
muscular development, and thus make a 
few professional athletes the heroes of the 
day, leaving the rest of the students to 
watch their exertions and bet on their suc- 
cess. The former error belongs to the 
Middle Ages; the latter has sometimes 
been made in the nineteenth century. 

5. When college sports become a business 
they have ceased to be sports. In their 
pure state, they have little to do with ad- 
vertisements or gate-money. These mod- 
ern additions lack the true Grecian sim- 
plicity. 

6. The regulation of college sports may 
best be left to the faculty of each college. 
Here the personal equation comes in. If 
the powers that be are wise, all will be 
well, If they are—so to speak, with all 
due respect—slightly eccentric, there will 
be trouble. One thing may be safely said 
in regard to the subject: They rule best 
who make the fewest laws. 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
or New Yor«& Cry. 

I like your timely article on untimely ex- 
ercise. It reminds me of William Cullen 
Bryant's letter to me on this subject. His 
vigorous physical condition during his old 
age called forth remark everywhere, and in 
response to my inquiry for the reason of 
such vigor, he wrote his habits of life. Al- 
most every New Yorker remembers his 
striking appearance, as in all weathers he 
walked to and from his home in upper New 
York to his down-town office. 

The dangers of overdoing in the direc- 
tions you name are imminent. I have now 
in mind # young man whose teeth were 
knocked out in a game of foot-ball, and 
whose dentist told him he could better have 
lost one thousand dollars. Perhaps a few 
more letters from our honest exercising 
farmers, similar to one said to have been 
written to the President of one of our col- 
leges, will more widely open the eyes of 
educators. His pertinent letter ran thus: 
Pres’t, ———. 

Dear Sir: What will you charge to teach my 
boy rowing? Yours, _-—. 
Let us have all the ‘little’ that bodily ex- 
ercise profiteth; but when the time and 
thought is considered which the athletic 
mania involves, let us impress our students 
with Mr. Emerson’s words: ‘‘ You have all 
the time there is,” and then, that each mo- 


ment must be used for the greatest profit. 
- - 


DR. EZRA ABBOT. 
A SKETCH. 





BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Wirnun a few days death hastaken away 
one of the very best scholars of the country, 
Dr. Ezra Abbot, whose eminence in the 
criticism and interpretation of the New Tes- 
tamen! no one that has any knowledge of 
what he has done can question. I wish to 
suy a few words concerning his life and 
character, both on account of the very 
high respect in which I hold him, and also 
because, having, on some points, a different 
view of the teachings of Scripture from 
that which he entertained, I can look upon 
him without partiality, yet in the spirit of 
the most cordial respect and admiration. 
My knowledge ofhim began with the open- 
ing of the labors of the New Testament 
Revision Company in 1872, from ‘which 
time until October 1880 I sawhim at the 
meetings of the Revisers, eight or nine 
times in each successive year of their work, 
met with him frequently on his journeys to 
New York, and, on several occasions, when 
the company assembled at New Haven, had 
the pleasure of having him stay at my 
house. From these frequent meetings with 
him I derived an impression ef his peculiar 
traits of character, and of his scholarship, 
which it needed no acuteness on my part to 
discern; for, even on slight acquaintance, he 
appeared to be a man without pretense or 
show, of singular modesty, with no inor- 
dinate self-estimation, and yet ever ready 
to take his part and defend his convictions 
in a company of scholars. He rejoiced in 
communicating and in receiving. He was 
without vanity or pride, and one of the 
most honest of men. 








I leave it to others, who knew him 
earlier or more intimately than 1 did, to 
speak of his life in preparation for the 
work of life, of his college training in 
Maine, of his connection with Harvard 
University as one of its librarians, and of his 
professorship in the theological school. 
Of all this I cannot speak at length. In 
the office of a librarian he seems to have 
cultivated that wonderful knowledge of 
books which made him the resort of very 
many inquirers; and, being thus aided by 
that knowledge, when he came to the most 
important study of the interpretation and 
criticism of the Bible, especially of the New 
Testament, he was able to use, more readily 
and profitably than most persons eould, the 
means afforded to him by the library. I 
should judge that his intercourse with 
Prof. Andrews Norton stimulated his mind 
in the direction of biblical study; and his 
mind had the power, in a great degree, of re- 
taining a firm hold of the abundant details 
which students meet with in their studies, 
but neglect, forget, or undervalue. His 
knowledge of textual criticism, and even his 
memory of important various readings and 
the arguments for adopting them was very 
great; and thus, as we shall again have oc- 
casion to say, he was prepared to exercise 
the office of a critic, to aid others whose 
knowledge was less minute and less 
copious, and to be ready to look at a sub- 
ject with the helps which the stores of 
books at Harvard afforded to him. 


And this leads me to say that he sur- 
passed all men whom I ever knew in his 
readiness to serve others who had but few 
books on hand, and did not know where 
to look for information. Dr. Abbot was 
not only willing to give advice to persons 
consulting him, but, to a great extent, by 
personal labor, when he was full of work 
of his own, he saved to authors preparing 
their books a multitude of hours by spend- 
ing his own much-needed time in their ser- 
vice, Here and everywhere he showed an 
unselfishness which was truly admirable, 
which led him to forget himself entirely, 
and to suspend his own unfinished essays. 
Thus he may have wearied his own feeble 
health by not sufficiently estimating what he 
could bear. For this was noticeable, that, 
although he did not speak much of himself, 
he had a very feeble body, and was fre- 
quently subject to attacks of astlama as well 
on his journeys and away from home as 
where he could easily have every needed at- 
tention. Probably if he had husbanded his 
strength, had pleaded his bodily weakness 
as an excuse for delay, had rigidly refused 
to act as a helper to every one who, with- 
out claim or reason, applied to him for his 
opinion, he might be living now, and doing 
good for years to come. 

In the meetings of the New Testament 
Revision Company he was present almost 
without exception, and always prepared to 
discuss the work that had been assigned the 
members. .The business of the company 
may be divided into the examination of the 
text, the debates that would necessarily 
arise touching the sense and language, and 
the consideration of questions which arose 
out of the connection between the revisers 
in England and those in the United States, 
some of which questions, it may not be im- 
proper to say, were now and then trying 
to the patience of more than one member 
of the company. Whenever this last kind 
of business was brought before the meet- 
ing, Dr. Abbot seldom opened his mouth, 
except in the way of calm expression of 
his opizion without excitement or partiality. 
But when the proper business came on for 
which the members were convened, the 
consideration of the passage which had 
been chosen in the previous meeting, Dr. 
Abbot was always prepared, alert, earnest; 
and, having uniformly reached his conclu- 
sion by examination and study, was ready 
to express himself unreservedly, which he 
did with firmness and conviction, yet with 
a fair estimate of the opinions of others. 
And here I may say that I look with ad- 
miration on the courtesy, the readiness to 
allow weight to what others sxid, the will- 
ingness to abandon ground which the de- 
bate had shown to be untenable, the ab- 
sence of what may be called controversy 
in a bad sense, which marked without ex- 
ception the often earnest discussions of the 
eompany, and can testify that Dr. Abbot’s 
course in debate was as exemplary as that 








of any other member. Being, in the judg- 
ment of all, the best textual critic, and able, 
both by great study and new inquiries in- 
stituted for the occasion, to give his rea- 
sons clearly and at length, he generally 
carried his colleagues with him. In dis- 
cussions on the meaning of the passages 
before the company he was more on an 
equality with the others; yet in this de- 
partment of work no one surpassed him, 
and few came to the meetings with more 
careful preparation. For this work he 
probably had been qualified by his co-op- 
eration in Dr. Noyes’s New Testament, and 
by his professional duties. On the whole, 
then, the company would have lost very 
much without him, and for one I am free 
to express my feeling of the good that he 
did to me in increasing my knowledge of 
the New Testament. 

Passing over from this special service to 
sacred literature—which, I may say, always 
seemed sacred to him—and looking at other 
sides of his life as a scholar devoted mainly 
to the Bible, I find material large enough 
to occupy no small space; but I pass over 
this rapidly, because others will naturally 
feel more called to do justice to him in re- 
gard to what he has given to the world. 
What strikes one who looks at his contri- 
butions in sacred learning is his constant 
aim to omit nothing which ought to be 
written on the subject in hand. Perhaps 
if he had pursued a different course it 
would have been followed by as strong a 
conviction that he was right. But his hon- 
est desire was to bring out everything that 
could be said, so that the whole subject 
could be brought before the reader in all its 
details. Some of his essays in late years 
have signal excellence, such as the author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel, in its external 
evidence; the text of Acts xx, 28; and 
the very exhaustive one on Romans ix, 
5. Ihave understood that he came, some 
time since, to the conclusion that the Fourth 
Gospel agrees with the synoptists in regard 
to the day of celebration of the passover 
by Christ and his disciples—a conclusion 
which quite a number of interpreters, such 
as Meyer, B. Weiss, Godet, shrink from, 
but which it would be very desirable to 
have finally established. 

But it is needless to speak at length of 
the works prepared with conscientious 
painstaking, with acute perception of the 
difficulties to be removed, and with honesty 
of desire to find out the truth. This, like 
all his character, shows a basis of upright- 
ness which insured to him high confidence 
and respect. But to be a good interpreter 
aman ought to be in sympathy with the 
book or the subject which he is called upon 
to explain. Such sympathy I saw, and noth- 
ing aside from it, in my intercourse with Dr. 
Abbot. I claim no especial intimacy with 
him, as it regards his higher feelings and 
deeper faith; I have supposed him to be in 
his Christology an Arian; but he has said 
some things in regard to his feelings—short, 
simple utterances—which implied to mea 
faith in Christ, the Saviour of the world, 
and an endeavor to do God’s will, which 
seemed to be susceptible of no other 
interpretation than that he had sought and 
found God, and as such I regard him. 

Dr. Abbot continued to do service in 
biblical literature until his last sickness. 
One thing which interested him deeply was 
the aid which he was called to give to Dr. 
Caspar René Gregory, who, after residing 
some time at Princeton, went to Leipzig; 
and there, after Tischendorf’s death, was 
requested by the family to undertake a re- 
vision of the Prolegomena of that author, 
which was to accompany the eighth edition 
of his New Testament. In undertaking this 
arduous work he was naturally led to seek 
the advice of Dr. Abbot, who entered with 
such zeal and labor into the work that he 
deserved to be called an assistant editor. 
Long was the labor of Dr. Abbot; and as 
the work went on, it was felt by both gen- 
tlemen that the Prolegomena ought to be 
enlarged in order to embrace results 
of new examinations of MSS. and of ex- 
aminations of such as had not been looked 
at before. The plan grew, as far as we un- 
derstand it, into this shape: Dr. Gregory 
spent some months in England to search 
into the treasures there collected, after 
which he was to go to Rossano in South 
Italy, where some manuscripts of the New 
Testament exist which have not been critic- 





ally examined; to Athens, where a number 
of MSS. from Thessalian monasteries had 
recently been deposited; and perhaps to 
Mt. Sinai, where some treasures still re- 
main unopened. It was in connection with 
this enlarged plan that a part of the Pro- 
legomena was tobe published before the re- 
mainder, containing new collations, could 
be got ready. This plan, if we are cor- 
rectly informed, was not fully matured 
until some time during the past Winter, 
and after Dr. Abbot’s health and strength 
began to fail; and it was not until a short 
timesince, after he took to his bed, from 
which he never rose again, that it was so 
far completed as to inspire hope of being 
fully carried out. Meanwhile, the friend 
and adviser who had taken the deepest in- 
terest in the work was sinking into the 
depths of weakness, and finally breathed his 
last on the 21st of March. I mention these 
things that American scholars may not for- 
get to cherish this project of collating 
manuscripts still unknown to critics of the 
text, and that Dr. Gregory, who left his 
literary pursuits in Germany by Dr. Abbot’s 
advice and looking for his concurrence, 
may not, through want of sympathy in his 
native country, be compelled to abridge or 
possibly to abandon his studies and re- 
searches. 

And so we close this brief sketch of 
what has been done for sacred letters by 
this kind, unselfish, earnest and faithful 
scholar, who, when oppressed by the weight 
of his own important studies, gave his time 
as freely to others as if he had no work be- 
sides; who impressed his colleagues in the 
revision of the New Testament with his 
fidelity, ability and honesty of mind, and 
those who observed him most narrowly 
with the conviction that there was in him 
something higher and deeper than the love 
of learning. 

New Haven, Conn. 





THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL 
CREED. 


BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 








Tux remarks which follow are simply 
designed to assist in the understanding and 
just appreciation of ‘‘The Statement of 
Doctrine,” lately published by the Creed 
Commission. The Rev. Dr. Alden has 
printed the form which he preferred, con- 
taining the alterations the absence of which 
led him to withhold his signature from the 
Report. Professor Karr has publicly ex- 
pressed his agreement with Dr. Alden in 
favoring these amendments. Professor 
Karr states, however, that he would have 
assented to the Report if one of these pro- 
posed amendments—that relating to the 
Twelfth Article—had been adopted. It is 
well to notice incidentally what the amend- 
ments were, the absence of which pre- 
vented the Commission from being unani- 
mous. It should be explained that one 
member, Dr. Goodwin, took no active part 
in the labors of the Commission. 

The language of the First Article, on the 
Trinity, is mostly taken from the Nicene 
Creed. That formulary is so ancient and so 
widely acknowledged—it being accepted 
by the Greeks as well as the Roman Catho- 
lies, by the Augsburg Confession, the Angli- 
can Articles, not to speak of other Protes- 
tant creeds—that it would have been agree- 
able to some to have adopted it entire. But, 
apart from its length, there were indispensa- 
ble difficulties in the way. In the first place, 
the Nicene Creed teaches the Eternal Gen- 
eration of the Son. It makes the relation 
of fatherhood and sonship an eternal im- 
manent relation of the Deity. In this 
point it is followed by the Westminster 
Confessions. This mode of conception and 
this interpretation of the New Testament 
have been pretty generally discarded in 
New England since Hopkins wrote his sys- 
tem. Even the designation of Son has been 
held not to belong to the pre-existent Word. 
When given to the Word, it is only as we 
might speak of the part which General 
Washington took in the old French War, the 
fact being that he acquired the title of Gener- 
alsta later day. In this interpretation some 
of the ablest exegetes of the present day— 
for example, Dr. Weiss, the leading Ger- 
man writer in biblical theology now on the 
stage—concur. I do not enter into the 
question of the validity of this. opinion. 
The simple fact is that its prevalence 
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precluded the adoption of the Nivene 
phraseology on this point. What, 
then, did the Commission do? It fol- 
lowed the Nicene formula as that fol- 
lowed I Cor. viii, 6, the solemn and delib- 
erate assertion of Paul, in defining the 
reiation of the Father and of the Son (or of 
the first and second Persons) to the work 
of creation. Then, especially, the Com- 
mission with the Nicene Fathers declared 
of the Son that he is ‘‘of one substance 
with the Father.” That is, it affirmed the 
homoousion, the one distinctive predicate 
by which the proper divinity of Christ was 
affirmed and Arianism shut out. This is 
the term which has served to define the 
relation of Christ to the Father in the 
creeds of almost all organized bodies of 
Christians, since the Nicene Council. Its 
value, to be sure, is largely negative. It 
excludes, first, the view that Christ lacked 
any essential divine attribute; and, sec- 
ondly, the theory that his oneness with the 
Father is simply a moral fellowship, such as 
pertains to a perfectly holy man, or to an 
angel. Positively, it affirms a community 
of being, mysterious, indeed, and tran- 
scenduut; but such (first) as belongs to no 
creature, and (secondly), such as secures 
the divine unity, in opposition to polythe- 
ism. What, beyond this, the homoousion by 
inference includes—what, more specifically, 
‘‘consubstantial” may involve—is a question 
for the schools, It is a problem of meta- 
physics. The idea of many of the Nicene 
Fathers, to say the least, did not correspond 
exactly to that of Augustine. There are 
those who would prefer to drop this term 
altogether; but some term must be used to 
express the truth that the Word was with 
God,andis truly divine, although there is but 
one God. This term is consecrated by im- 
memorial usage. In the Sixth Article of the 
Creed of the Commission, the Incarnation, 
and the union ot the two natures are de- 
clared. The First and the Sixth Articles 
together present the orthodox doctrine 
respecting the Person of Christ in its funda- 
mental elements. 

Respecting the Holy Spirit, there was a 
like obstacle in the way of sanctioning the 
Nicene doctrine of ** Procession.” That 
term also is used by the Nicene Fathers—as 
in the later creeds, including the Westmir- 
ster—to denote an eternal, immanent rela- 
tion in the Deity; whereas procession in 
the passage (John xv, 26) on which the 
Nicene proposition is chiefly founded is 
now generally acknowledged by the best 
interpreters to refer only to the temporal 
Mission of the Holy Ghost, the Mission of 
the Comforter. (See Westcott on John, 
‘‘Speaker’s Commentary,” American edition, 
p- 225; ‘ Milligan, in ‘‘ Schaff’s Popular 
Commentary”; Weiss, in the last edition 
of Meyer). Secondly, the Nicene Creed, in 
the Western form, affirms the procession 
of the Spirit from ‘ the Father and the Son 
(filioque).” The Nicene Creed in its origi- 
nal form, and as enlarged at Constantino- 
ple in 381, makes the Spirit proceed from 
‘the Father.” This is one of the stand- 
ing points of contention between the Greeks 
and the Latins. The ‘filiogue” was added 
at Toledo, in Spain, in 589. It is a me- 
dieval addition. It better comports with 
the philosophy of Augustine and the 
Latins than with the theology of the Nicene 
Fathers. The Commission substitute for the 
Nicene “‘ procession,” the words, “‘ who is 
sent from the Father and the Son.” Jesus 
says (John xiv, 26), “‘Whom He [the 
Father] will send in my name”; and, again 
(John xv, 26) he says: ‘The Comforter 
whom I will send.” To this the Commis- 
sion added the principal Nicene proposi- 
“ons respecting the Spirit, to which there 
are no serious exegetical objections. Es- 
pecially, with the Nicene Fathers, they de- 
clare that the Spirit (as well as the Son) is 
entitled to the worship that is rendered to 
the es Pad might have affirmed 
consubstantiality of t irit: i 
was not yam ae Png — 

bol of Christend 
aa om was followed in 
» 48 in the other particulars which have 
been referred to. 

Dr. Alden would prefix to the First Article 
the words “‘ We believe in one God, infinite 
in all perfections, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit,” and drop the words ‘« We 
believe in one God,” (before ‘the Father 
Almighty.”) This would be to forsake, if 
I may so say, the Nicene mode of represen. 





tation without need or advantage. It is an 
incongruous addition. ‘Sinee the pecu- 
liar properties of the persons,” says John 
Calvin, ‘‘ produce a certain order, so that 
the original cause is in the Father, when- 
ever the Father and the Son or Spirit are 
mentioned together, the name of God is 
peculiarly ascribed to the Father; by this 
method the unity of the essence is pre- 
served and the order is retained—which, 
however, derogates nothing from the Deity 
of the Son and Spirit.” This is the usual 
style of the New Testament: John vi, 27 
(in the Revised Version, ‘‘ Him the Father, 
even God, hath sealed”); Rom. xv, 6; Il 
Cor. i, 3; xi, 31; Eph, i, 8; I Peteri, 3; I 
Cor. viii, 6; xv, 24 (‘‘shall deliver up the 
Kingdom to God, even the Father”); 
Gal. i, 1,8; IL Tim. i, 2; Titus i, 4; Eph. 
i, 17; iv, 6; vi, 1; I Thess. i, 1; James i, 
27; iii; I Peter i, 2; If Peter i, 17; 
John iii, Jude 1. This style of represen- 
tation, then, is not peculiar to the Nicene 
Creed. Nor is it merely the ordinary style 
of Scripture. It is sanctioned by the theolo- 
gians most strenuous for orthodoxy, from 
Athanasius to Hodge. The principal com- 
ment, however, which I would make on Dr. 
Alden’s form is, that neither of his changes 
goes a step further than the Creed of the 
Commission on the matter of the immanent 
relations in the Deity. His form, like that 
ot the Commission, saysnothing of the con- 
substantiality of the Spirit. I cannot see 
that it fences off any heresy not excluded 
in the Creed adopted. No error is excluded 
by substituting ‘‘only-begotten Son” for 
‘‘only Son.” Nothing essential is gained 
by adding, ‘‘and continue to exist” to, 
**by whom all things were made.” The 
formula of the Commission is the Nicene 
statement, modified only so far as seems to 
many to be required by a sound exegesis. 

The Second Article, on Predestination, 
except a slight and insignificant verbal 
change, is left unaltered in Dr. Alden’s form. 
In these days, when the Church is called to 
contend against Positivist and Agnostic 
fatalism, as the early Church had to com- 
bat Stoic necessity, tu intone predestination 
would be to carry coals to Newcastle. The 
Creed of the Commission makes prominent 
the Providence of God, in which his ‘‘ eter- 
nal purposes” are said to be carried out. 
It lays stress on the divine agency in re- 
generation, and thus, in a practical way, 
cuts off Pelagian errors. It does not »ring 
forward the doctrine of unconditional elec- 
tion. Neither does Dr. Alden. In the 
Seventh Article, he introduces the phrase, 
** were chosen in Him before the foundation 
of the world.” But, being a Scriptural 
phrase, Arminian as well as Calvinist 
would subscribe toit. In truth, asit is not 
said whether believers are chosen with or 
without ‘‘any foresight of faith,” the 
phrase is just as consistent, as it stands in 
Dr. Alden’s form, with Arminianism as 
with Calvinism. It simply suggests to the 
reader Calvinistic election and awakens 
whatever emotions, pleasing or repugnant, 
he is wont to associate with that tenet. The 
only advance toward a more distinct Cal- 
vinism which Dr. Alden’s form makes is 
in the statement that the believer's ‘‘con- 
tinuance in a holy lifeis assured by the pre- 
serving grace of God,” where the Commis- 
sion say that his ‘‘ hope of continuance in 
sucha life is in the preserving grace of 
God.” Assurance is put for hope. The 
Commission did not think it wise to go any 
further, and to cut off from subscription 
every one who might have doubts about 
the universal perseverance of believers, 
which even Augustine did not accept, and 
which probably many in our churches, on 
other grounds, to be sure, would not like 
confidently to affirm. 

In the Third Article, on Sin, Dr. Alden 
puts in the words, ‘‘as a consequence of 
this apostasy.” Harmless words unless 
untrained readers are misled into making 
them mean more’than they really say. The 
most extreme Pelagian holds that we sin 
‘in consequence” of Adam’s sin. The 
gain for orthodoxy is her2 infinitesimal. 

On the subject of the Atonement, Dr. 
Alden brings in the word “ vicarious.” 
But adherents of the “ Moral View” have 
no difficulty with this term. He, also, 
would introduce the word ‘‘expiatory.” 
The Creed of the Commission affirms that 
the death of Christ is the ground of 
forgiveness and of reconciliation with 


God. This is a good definition of the 

Atonement, although no specific. theory is 

given in the Creed as to the method by 

which the death of Christ is operative to 

this end. In conformity to the locus 

classicus on the subject (Rom iii, 25), it is 

said to declare the righteousness of God. 

‘* Expiatory” is one of those words which 

are now used in a looser or a stricter 

sense. In the primitive and stricter 

sense, it is applicable only to the satisfac- 

tion theory, the so-called judicial theory. 

Thisis asserted to be the true and proper 

sense of the term by Dr. Hodge, and by Dr. 

Shedd, in his “Essay on the Atonement.” 

If they are correct, the word does not be- 

long to ‘‘the governmental theory,” which 

has prevailed so extensively among us 

since the time of the younger Edwards. 

Surely the Commission may be excused 

if they omitted a term which, in the judg- 

ment of least one-half of the Presbyterian 

Church would condemn the doctrine that 

so eminent a teacher as Professor I’ark has 

taught to many hundreds of ministers. 

In the Sixth Article, which treats of the 
Scriptures, Dr. Alden would put in the 
word ‘‘infallible” before ‘‘record.” This 
cuts off, for example, all who hold that 
there are any historical discrepancies in 
the Scriptures—that is, the great majority 
of evangelical scholars who have earnestly 
devoted themselves, in our day, to biblical 
study. It would compel, for instance, 
every one to explain the inconsistent chro- 
nological and other numerical statements 
in Kings and Chronicles, by referring them 
all to a corruption of the original text—an 
assumption which, in the opinion of numer- 
ous judicious scholars, would shake our 
confidence in the authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures to such an extent as to imperil the 
foundation of the main doctrines of revela- 
tion. ‘‘ Special inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit” means no more than “ special guid- 
ance ofthe Holy Spirit.” For ‘‘ the authori- 
tative standard,” Dr. Alden substitutes 
“the ovly authoritative standard.” The 
definite article ‘‘ the,” and the phrase ‘‘ the 
only,” if they signify anything true, and do 
not mean to impeach the proper authority 
of conscience, are equally antithetical to 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of tradition 
and an infallible Church, The Protestant 
doctrine is that the Bible—not the specula- 
tions of the understanding, or the impulses 
of feeling, or the decrees of popes and 
councils—is the rule of faith and practice. 
Fairly interpreted, it is the final authority, 
the umpire that ends the strife. Inspira- 
tion is that influence of the Spirit on the 
authors of the Bible which makes it to be 
this. Such is the Protestant doctrine, the 
evangelical tenet; and this is the tenet 
which the Commission unambiguously, 
though briefly, sets forth. 

In the Eleventh Article, Dr. Alden would 
say of Baptism and Infant Baptism that they 
are ‘‘aseal of the New Covenant.” The Creed 
of the Commission leaves those who accept 
Infant Baptism at liberty to found this rite 
on other grounds, Dr. Alden, also, would 
designate the Lord’s Day as ‘‘ the Christian 
Sabbath.” This is to say too much or not 
enough. If the purpose were to exclude 
from subscription those who do not identify 
the Lord’s Day with the Old Testament 
Sabbath, it is requisite to say more. Enough 
is said to displease them, but not enough 
to bind them to that view of the subject. 


The main point of difference between Dr. 
Alden and the Commission is in connection 
with the last Article. He would insert the 
proposition that the issues of the last judg- 
ment ‘will be determined by the deeds 
done in the body.” Here an*expression of 
Paul (II Cor. v, 10) is used which cannot 
be pressed into such a service. The Apos- 
tle is there speaking of ministers and pro- 
fessed Christians—those who have embraced 
the Gospel. (See Meyer, or Principal 
Brown’s comment on the passage, in 
‘* Schaff’s Illustrated Commentary.”) Loose 
exegesis is common enough in popular ad- 
dresses. It is intolerable in creeds. 

This is an objection to the phraseology 
of the rejected amendment. Of course the 
proposition might have been couched in 
other terms had the Commission desired 
to introduce it into the ‘Article. But they 
did not. The old Protestant view, adopted 
by the Reformers (except Zwingli), that all 
the heathen and unbaptized infants perish, 





that ofly elect infants are saved has gone 
by. / Leading theologians of Germany, in 
recent times,have adopted the opinion that 
those who have not heard the Gospel, and, 
therefore, have not rejected it, or at least 
that certain classes of such have the oppor- 
tunity given them beyond the grave, of ac- 
cepting Christ as a Saviour. This opinion 
of late has spread somewhat in England 
and in this country. A rival hypothesis is 
that those who have not explicitly rejected 
the Gospel, including all who have never 
heard it, in case there is a disposition of 
will to conform to conscience, or a reason- 
able response to ‘‘ the light of Nature,” are 
saved on the ground of the Atonement, of 
which they—the heathen, at least—have 
known nothing. On this theory, a pretty 
wide door is sometimes opened for ‘the ad- 
mission to Heaven of pagan sages and. he- 
roes. Most of the Commission judged that 
these are questions to be thought out and 
fought out ‘‘in the schools,” as Dr. New- 
man would say—independently of all pro- 
nunciamentos; They judged it best to 
confine themselves to the customary state- 
ments on the subject of future punishment. 
Their aim was to set down the essential 
truths of Christianity, as these are held 
among us, and to keep out the shibboleths 
of party. Theological excitements are 
often local and often temporary. The east 
wind may blow fiercely on the Atlantic 
shore when it is little felt further inland. 

Had the Commission judged otherwise on 
the point just referred to, there would have 
been no denunciation of their work. What 
one man calls ‘“‘indefinite,” another consid- 
ers ‘‘comprehensive.” What one stigma- 
tizes as ‘“‘latitudinarian,” another pro- 
nounces ‘‘ catholic.” Epithets are cheap 
and plentiful. The two gentlemen who de- 
clined to concur in the Report are not to be 
censured or blamed. As Dr. Alden has well 
said: ‘‘Let us differ genially.” But the 
twenty-two, also, are entitled to respectful 
treatment. Possibly individuals who have 
hastened to denounce the Creed of the 
Commission might have done better to have 
bestowed on it a more dispassionate and 
deliberate study. 

I have but little space to comment on Dy. 
Alden’s objections to the Form of Admis- 
sion ot Churchmembers. The ‘ resurree- 
tion of the body,” in the Apostles’ Creed, 
need not be understood to mean anything 
more or less than ‘‘resarrection of the 
dead.” The opinion that ‘the ordinary 
confessions of faith, usually adopted by our 
churches,” ought to be imposed upon com- 
municants, is one from which I beg leave 
to express the strongest dissent. They are 
tests which Presbyterians of the most 
rigorous types of orthodoxy have con- 
sidered unwarrantable. The Church is not 
a theological society. What may be fairly 
required of pastors and teachers is one 
thing; what is to be required of the laity— 
of communicants young and old—is an- 
other. The position into which many of 
our churches have fallen in this particular, 
is almost without precedent. It is inde- 
fensible in itself, and mischievous in its 
consequences. The adoption of a form of 
admission of the same general character as 
that commended by the Commission would 
be an auspicious event. 

New Haven, Cony, 


THE “ TEACHING OF THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES” 





AND PREMILLENARIANISM. 
BY ELWAH Kk. ORAVEN, D.D. 





Tne Church owes a debt of gratitude to 
the distinguished translators and editors of 
the important work mentioned in the cap- 
tion for the promptness and fidelity with 
which they have presented it to the public. 
The appended notes are exceedingly valu- 
able, as every thoughtful reader must ad- 
mit, even though he be unable, in all points, 
to agree with them. To one of these notes 
I desire to call attention—namely, the last. 
It is as follows: 

“The decument concludes with a vision of 
the Lord coming upon the clouds of Heaven, 
and all the Saints with him, The resurrection 
is of the dead, vexpov, though ‘not-of all the 
dead,’ Not a word is said of any second resur- 
rection ; it is only implied. Of course no in 
terval is indicated. Premillenarianism, accord- 
ingly, is not directly, perhaps not even indi- 
rectly taught. Following the lead of the New 





is no longer held. The Calvinistic doctrine 


Testament, as in Matt, xxiv, 31, and in I Thess 
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iv, 18—18, our document may, after al, only be 
emphasizing the resurrection of the righteous.’ 


It is freely admitted that Premillenarian- 
ism is not *‘ taught” in the chapter referred 
to. But is it too much to claim that, the ed- 
itors themselves being witnesses, it is sug- 
gested? If not, why was the note written? 

In point of fact nothing is directly taught 
in the document concerning a Millennium 
(by that name) at any period, either before 
or after the Second Advent. But it must 
be evident to every careful reader that the 
teaching is utterly inconsistent with the now 
prevalent doctrine concerning the Millen- 
nium—namely, that it is to precede the 
coming of the Lord. 

The last chapter begins with the exhorta- 
tation :‘* Watch for your life’s sake; let your 
lamps not go out, and your loins not be re- 
laxed, but be ready; for ye know not the 
hour in which our Lord cometh.” There 
is no interjection here of an earthly period 
of righteousness and blessedness before the 
Advent. On the contrary, ‘‘ the last days” 
are described, immediately afterward, as 
those of abounding iniquity and distress; 
after which are set forth the signs of the 
Advent, the resurrection of the righteous 
dead, andthe Advent itself. 

Now it is literally true that, in all this, 
‘‘Premillenarianism is not directly taught” ; 
but it is just as true, that Post-millenarian- 
ism is most certainly, though, of course, 
impliedly denied. But the editors also de- 
clare that Premillenarianism is ‘‘ perhaps 
not even indirectly taught.” So far it may 
be remarked, as the mere text of the chap- 
ter under consideration is concerned, per- 
haps not; but, let it be observed, the only 
alternative isthe implication that there is 
to be no Millennium. 

It was said above that the Millennium, by 
that name, is not mentioned in the docu- 
ment; but itis by no means certain that it 
is not mentioned under another title. In 
the Eucharistic chapters (ix and x) the 
following petitions occur: “Just as this 
broken dread was scattered over the hills, 
and having been gathered together became 
one, 80 let thy Church be gathered together 
from the ends of the earth into thy Kuina- 
pom”; and again, ‘‘ Remember, Lord, thy 
Church, to deliver it from every evil and to 
make it perfect in thy love, and to gather 
it from the four winds, it, the sanctified, 
into thy Kixepom, which thou hast pre- 
pared for it; for thine is the power and the 
glory forever. Let grace come and let this 
world (xéo0¢) pass away. . ... Maranatha 
[Our Lord cometh]. Amen.” Now it is 
demonstrable, in my judgment, from the 
Scriptures and from Ante-Nicene writings, 
that the term Kinepom was never applied to 
the Church of the present age previous tc 
the establishment of the Church by the Em- 
peror Constantine, but that it was always 
used to designate what is now generally 
styled the Millennium. 

It is not designed in the present paper, 
to attempt the demonstration of the posi- 
tion taken. To cv so, in view of the pre- 
vailing judgment of the Church, would re- 
quire a treatise rather than a newspaper 
article. Attention, however, will be called 
to the following facts. In the first place, 
the Kingdom mentioned in chapters ix and 
x of the ‘* Teaching,” is not the Church in 
the condition in which it existed in the 
second century; it is, manifestly, the one 
into which she is to be gathered at the 
coming of the Lord. Apparently it is the 
one contemplated in the eschatological dis- 
course of Jesus, recorded Matt. xxiv, xxv; 
Mark xiii; Luke xxi. (See especially Luke 
xxi, 81, and Matt. xxv, 1, where the term 
** Kingdom” is introduced.) In the second 
place, the authors of the ‘‘Teaching,” in 
the petitions of chapters ix and x, and in 
the declarations of chapter xvi, apparently 
had in view the discourse of our Lord, just 
referred to. Not only is the exhortation 
‘* Watch, therefore; for ye know not what 
hour your Lord doth come” (Matt. xxiv, 
42; xxv, 18) substantially reproduced; but 
the order of events, culminating in the ad- 
vent and the establishment of the Kingdom, 
is apparently the same as that set forth 
therein. 

In conclusion, attention will be briefly 
called to the final sentence of the note 
under consideration. Did the editors in- 
tend to assert therein that, in Matt. xxiv, 
81 and I Thess. iv, 18—18 our Lord and the 
apostle were ‘‘ only emphasizing the resur- 





rection of the righteous?” Most certainly 
their declaration may be so understood. 
If such was their meaning, in answer it 
may be said, that, while the Scriptures re- 
ferred to, considered in themselves, will 
bear the interpretation given them, even a8 
the words of our Lord, ‘‘My Father is 
greater than I,” considered in themselves, 
may be interpreted as consistent with 
Socinianism, yet, in comparison with other 
Scriptures, that interpretation is, to say the 
least, doubtful. Those passages, in order 
to our appreciation of their full meaning, 
must be viewed in connection with others, 
such as the following: (1.) That both our 
Lord and the Apostle Paul speak of a 
special resurrection of the righteous, which 
is to be striven after, and which they 
designate as from the dead (é« vexpov) 
(Luke xx, 35; Phil. iii, 11), the preposition 
indicating the raising of only a portion of 
the dead. (2.) That the Apostle Paul, who 
believed in a resurrection of all the dead, 
‘both of the just and unjust” (Acts xxiv, 
15) speaks of different orders in the 
resurrection—‘‘ Christ the first fruits, after- 
wards they that are Christ’s at his com- 
ing” (1 Cor, xv, 22, 23); (it is true that he 
mentions only the first and the second 
‘*arder,” leaving the third tobe inferred; 
but the first and second are manifestly 
separated by millennia, and the implication 
is that the resurrection of the third order 
occurs at ‘‘ the end,” vers. 24.) (8.)That the 
Apostle John declares (Rev. xx, 4-6) that 
there are to be two resurrections, sepa- 
rated by an interval of a thousand years 
(hence the term Millennium), the subjects 
of the first being possessed of the charac- 
teristics of those mentioned in Matt. xxiv, 
81, 1 Thess. iv, 18-18, I Cor. xv, 28, and 
those also mentioned in Luke xx, 35 and 
Phil. iii, 11, who are specified as being 
raised from the dead. In view of these 
facts, is it not questionable whether Matt. 
xxiv, 31, and I Thess. iv, 13-18, may “only 
be emphasizing the resurrection of the 
righteous”? Is it not, to say the least, 
possible, that, in ‘‘following the lead of 
the New Testament,” the authors of the 
‘* Teaching” intended to set forth a resur- 
rection of the righteous, separated by the 
period of the Kingdom (that is, in the lan- 
guage of the present day, the Millennium) 
from the final resurrection? 
Newark, N. J. 
THE INDIAN'S EXTREMITY. 
BY GEN. 0. H. HOWARD, 
UnitTep States INDIAN INSPECTOR, 








‘* Burravo gone!” This is the laconic way 
in which the Northern Indians express the 
fact to them so significant. 

The vast region above the great bend of 
the Missouri, extending from Dakota west- 
ward tothe Rocky Mountains, and from 
the Missouri northward to the British line, 
was, some years ago, set apart by the Gov- 
ernment as hunting ground for the North- 
ern tribes, who belonged to that country, 
and whose ancestors from time immemo- 
rial had subsisted there by the fruits of the 
chase. The country is well watered, grass 
is abundant, the ‘‘coolies”—small, deep 
valleys with abrupt sides—afford shelter 
from the winds, and it has long been re- 
garded as the natural home of the buffalo 
in Winter. There are three Agencies, and 
seven tribes, to whom this immense tract 
was assigned—rnamely, the Yanktonais 
(Sioux), Assinnaboines, upper and lower, 
the Grosventres, Piegans, Bloods and Black- 
feet. There are about 9,000 of these In- 
dians (exclusive of the Crows), though their 
number varies somewhat by parties 
going to and fro across the Northern 
border. Thirty of Sitting Bull’s old 
band came in at Poplar River a few 
weeks ago. When there is to be 
an annuity payment to the British Indians 
their relatives on this side know of 
the fact long before, and some of them 
manage to gain a residence there as 
quickly and effectually as the rapid coloni- 
zation of Southern Indiana from Kentucky 
at the time of election. The country 
south of the Missouri has been filling up 
with settlers for some years, especially as 
the Northera Pacific Railroad was ex- 
tended. And as cattle-raising has, for a 
few years past, proved so profitable, all the 
great ranges not actually upon an Indian 
reservation have been taken up. The 








Piegan and Blackfeet reserve has been 
once cut down at the command of the cat- 
tle men. There has been some complaint 
by all these Northern Indians that their 
hunting grounds were being circumscribed. 
They hear the echo of the cry that goes up 
to Congress every year from the cattle 
owners, miners, and the prospectors of 
every kind, for a reduction of their reser- 
vation. A bill was introduced last Winter 
by Delegate McGinnis to vacate a large 
tract lyingto the eastward and northward 
of Fort Benton, thus taking away from 
the Indians the Bear Paw Mountains, where 
they have been wont to hunt elk, deer, 
wolf,and,in the streams, beaver. While I was 
at Fort Belknap, this Fall,one Assinnaboine, 
with his son, came in after an absence of 
about two weeks in that region, bringing 
twenty-six beaver skins. With the issue 
of clothing scanty ut best, and especially 
as the Winter supply of blankets had not 
arrived, and there was a disinal prospect 
that the river would close and the annuity 
goods would not get through until another 
season, the fur product was a great relief to 
the few that were successful in the hunt. 

It should be remembered that the Gov- 
ernment ration is now confined to flour and 
meat, and is never enough to prevent hun- 
ger. Part of the proceeds of the furs goes 
for sugar, coffee, beans, or other food, and 
part for the clothing absolutely necessary 
to keep them from freezing during the long 
cold Winter. Even the flour and beef were 
entirely inadequate in quantity. Congress 
has been gradually diminishing the appro- 
priation, perhaps with the hope of pushing 
these wild men into civilized hahits. Ju- 
diciously and humanely managed, this, no 
doubt, is the true motive to bring the In- 
dian to work and self-support. 

But most of those Northern tribes can 
remember when they had no help from the 
Government. They did not ask for rations. 
‘They reminded me, in council, that they had 
mad? a treaty, by which they were restricted 
to certain bounds, agreed not to huntsouth 
of the Missouri and the Yellowstone, not to 
infringe upon the grounds of the Crows and 
Flatheads, not to go south of the Marias 
River upon the great cattle ranges of Mon- 
tana—in short, not to follow their old habits 
of raiding and marauding. But, strange 
to say, they imagine there are two parts to 
atreaty. They have the absurd notion that 
the Government agreed to something on 
its part. They made bold to say to me that 
the Government ‘‘ promised ””’—think of the 
ridiculous directness and simplicity of the 
word—promised to support them and see 
that their children did not go hungry, until 
they should have other means of living. 

Much issaid in these days by would-be 
reformers of the Indian policy, about the 
folly of issuing rations to Indians. And to 
no one could the evil effects of the ration 
system be more apparent than to one who, 
like myself, has for years closely observed 
its results in all parts of the Indiancountry, 
and especially with a sympathetic purpose 
to devise something better. Just here is 
the one meeting-point for the Indian hater, 
the tax growler, and the man who covets 
his land with the true friend of the Indian. 
The doling out of food is always pauper- 
izing. ‘*Well,” says your practical man, 
‘*why notstop it?” Ifa member of the 
Appropriation Committee from a Western 
state, he adds, ‘‘Starve them a little, and 
they will goto work.” If from Kansas, 
and in the Senate, with a tinge of the old 
race-bitterness, he may say, with charac- 
teristic garnishing of speech: ‘* Work! An 
Indian work! ‘his is bosh. Feeding is 
cheaper than fighting. That is the sole 
ground for not starving them all to death 
as soon as possible.” Acting upon this prin- 
ciple, the appropriationslast year were re- 
duced until the result this Winter has been 
ACTUAL STARVATION at four agencies. 

A letter, dated January 14th, from a 
teacher at Wolf Point, himself an edu- 
cated Christian Indian, says: 

‘These people [Assinnaboines] are having a 
very, very hard time. I fear many of them will 
not see Spring. They have killed eight of their 
horses for food. It gives me pain to report these 
facts. I have been on the reservation eight 
years, and never have I seen these people so 
near starvation as they are now. The weekly 
issue of flour (‘ half-rations’) is three ounces and 
three-sevenths, each, per day. 

“TI ask is this the Government’s doing? There 
is no game in the country—only a few 





antelopes on Milk River. There ought to be im- 
mediate action for relief of these people. I 
have not yet heard a murmur from them, only the 
saying that ‘the great father is going to starve us, 
May God move the hearts of the good and noble 
men at Washington to help these poor, hungry, 
starving people, and that soon.” 

If the motive of Congress, last Spring, 
was to test the civilizing power of hunger- 
gnawing, it has been fully tried. When all 
the regulation ration is cut off except 
barely the flour and beef, and that is reduced 
to one-half or less, and a man, woman, or 
active boy or girl is obliged to subsist on a 
little over three ounces of flour, according 
to the letter just quoted, or on one and one- 
half pounds of beef and 2.42 pounds of 
flour per week, as was the allowance to the 
Piegans and Blackfeet, when I was there in 
November last, and when all the inevitable 
waste is considered, your readers will be 
prepared to believe the test has been car- 
ried to a degree of refined cruelty which 
ought to satisfy even an economical sona 
tor. 

I found a little girl, some six or seven 
years old, stretched on the bare floor of a 
cabin, her only clothing an old black 
blanket, full of holes. I asked an old 
woman who sat near whether the little 
girl was sick. She said ‘‘No!” Begin- 
ning to have a suspicion of the horrible 
truth as I lifted the blanket from her 
shoulders and saw the little bones pushing 
against the closely-drawn skin, I inquired 
what was the matter. ‘‘ She is starving to 
death.” The little girl was an orphan. The 
old woman, who said she herself was sick, 
and appeared to be very decrepit, evident- 
ly had nothing to eat. We looked care- 
fully through the house, as we had done 
through many houses and teepees with 
the same result, and found absolutely 
nothing to eat, though this was Thursday 
and issue-day was Saturday. 

That there might be no mistake the 
physician went, at my request, with two 
ladies, and brought the little girl to the 
Agency. When they reached the cabin, the 
little girl was gone. On inquiry, they 
found she had been taken into a vacant 
outhouse and left to die, as the Indians had 
no hope of her recovery and have a super- 
stition about the death of apersonin a 
house they occupy. The little girl could 
not speak, but, after careful feeding and 
nursing, began to revive. In a day or two 
she could run about and had a most insa- 
tiable appetite. The physician confirmed 
the word of the old woman at first, that the 
child was not sick, but was starving to 
death. 

Perhaps this is not a fair test case of the 
civilizing power of hunger; but I pray I 
may not be called to witness any other like 
it. The men and women were pale and 
wizen-faced. There was much of sickness 
and death. The Agency Doctor declared 
that the sickness was greatly increased and 
made far more fatal, from the want of suf- 
ficient sustenance and of a kind adapted to 
the sick. 


—_—— 


OUR BOSTON LETTER. 
BY JOHN WINTHROP. 


Tue Divine Authority of the Bible was 
the theme and Prof. G. Frederick Wright, 
of Oberlin, Ohio, the speaker, at yesterday's 
ministerial meeting in Pilgrim Hall. The 
method of dealing with controverted points, 
especially in the Old Testament Scriptures, 
was exceedingly happy and practical. The 
old-time repeated difficulty of reconciling 
the devouring of the forty and two chil- 
dren of Bethel who mocked Elisha with 
the thought of a compassionate God and a 
dignified document purporting to be a reve- 
lation of him, was well met by showing 
the considerate nature and clemency of the 
city officials of Cincinnati, and yet the 
condign punishment, inflicted by their 
orders, upon the ring-leaders of the mob. 
Thus, point after point was touched upon 
in a rapid and pleasing way for the entire 
hour of the service. The brethren received 
with applause the announcement of the 
probable printing of the paper, which will 
be looked for with eagerness. 

Last evening the twentieth anniversary 
of the Baptist Social Union was cele- 
brated with fitting exercises in the 
usual place of meeting—the Meianaon, as 
the name signifies, the little temple, under 
Tremont Temple. This organization of the 
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its majority, claims to be ‘‘the mother of 
them all,” undoubtedly the oldest organiza- 
tion of such a religio-social order in New 
England, and the model for subsequent 
clubs or unions. The number seated at 
the tables was unusually large, 325 gentle- 
men as against the present number of mem- 
bers, 240—the Congregational Club, which 
was organized April 20th, 1869, having 
now nearly 400 on its roll of members. 
The assemblage, last evening, was graced 
by the presence of Governor Robinson, who 
made, of course, aneat speech, as he always 
does, and by the members of the Lotos 
Club, who led the musical parts of the pro- 
gram. Nearly all the past presidents of 
the Social Union were preseat and made 
speeches expressive of their deep interest 
in the organization and its increasing 
power. 

The last meeting of the Congregational 
Club, in goodly Horticultural Hall, was 
made happy by the presence of some very 
welcome guests, among them Mr. Lansing 
Millis, President of the Baptist Social 
Union, just spoken of as a fiue appearing, 
white-huired gentleman, engaged in large 
railroad operations in Vermont and through- 
out New England; also President Joseph 
Ward, of Yankton College, Dakota, who 
made a forcible and pat speech, and the 
essayist of the evening, the Rev. Edward 
S. Atwood, of Salem, Mass., and president 
of the flourishing Congregational Club, in 
that neighbor city. The paper was a care- 
fully elaborated one on the topic of Ritual- 
ism and its suggestions of improvement for 
our services. 

Several of the brethren were obliged to 
withdraw from the august assembly, and 
hurry over to the very summit of Beacon 
Hillto the Symposium in the parlors of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cook. Invitations to 
forty or fifty ladies and gentlemen, in the 
different walks of literary life, had been ex- 
tended by this genial host and his erudite 
lady. The topic for this philosophic sym- 
posium was ‘‘ Matthew Arnold’s Criticism 
of Emerson,” and the opening essayist was 
no lessa one than the venerable Nestor of 
the Unitarians of Boston, the fair-faced and 
silver-haired Rev. Dr. Bartol, of the West 
church. The assembly was presided over 
in most fitting style by the Rev. N. 
G. Clark, of the American Board. The 
paper was a most remarkable one for its 
keenness of thought, its refined expression, 
and its almost brilliant analysis. Great dis- 
crimination was shown in those qualities 
of Emerson which Matthew Arnold could 
not grasp or appreciate because of the lack 
of his own make-up on the principle that 
the unspiritual man cannot understand, or 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God; for they are foolishness unto him; 
neither can he know them because they are 
spiritually discerned. The essay was written 
in a large, plain hand, and read without 
glasses, and with remarkable force by a 
man on the further side of fourscore. As 
was remarked by the host afterward to me, 
the style of the paper was strikingly and 
appropriately Emersonian. It was followed 
by extempore speeches from President 
Hovey, of Newton Theological Seminary, 
and Professor Smith, the author of ‘‘My 
Country ’tis of Thee,” President Warren of 
Boston University, and Rev. Dr. Gould, of 
Worcester. Very appreciative and apt re- 
marks were made also by the everywhere 
beloved Dr. Plumb and by the poet, Dr. 
Increase N. Tarbox, of the American Edu- 
cation Society. Professor Taylor, of An- 
dover, also responded briefly to the calling 
of his name. But the most striking utter. 
ances, On certain accounts, of the evening 
were made by the Rev. Henry A. Stimson, of 
Worcester, who at first begged to be ex- 
cused from any participation in the 
profitable discussion, but at last arose 
and narrated 4 very interesting biograph- 
ical incident in connection with Ral h 
Waldo Emerson, and made that the basi 4 

asis of 
a very pertinent inquiry which he begged 
the liberty of putting to the assembly. 
The narration of the incident was, in brief, 
substantially as follows: Being appointed, 
when an undergraduate in Andover Semi- 
nary, a delegate by his fellow students to 
go toConcord and iavite the renowned 
poet-philosopher to come to Andoyer to 
deliver a short course of lectures before 
the students and professors, he proceeded, 





and performed his errand. © When the un- 
assuming Concord man learned that the 
invitation was coupled with an earnest ap- 
peal from Professor Park to come and 
make his house his home for the days Mr, 
Emerson would spend in Andover, he could 
ill conceal his astonishment and his evi- 
dent gratification at the cordiality of the 
invitation, and the source from whence it 
came, and begged the messenger, Mr. 
Stimson, to assure him if he had really un- 
derstood him correctly and that it was 
really Professor Park who desired to extend 
his hospitalities. 


The result of the interview was a cordial 
acceptance of the invitation, and the course 
of lectures was given to delighted audi- 
ences. When, however, Mr. Emerson per- 
mitted himself to be freely questioned on 
any of the points in his lectures o1 on kin- 
dred topics, what was the astonishment of 
thestudents, when, to a pointed question in 
regard to Sir Wm. Hamilton’s Philosophy, 
to which Mr. Emerson had been referring 
at some length in his lecture, he replied: 
‘*Oh! dear, no! I never read a word of Sir 
William’s books; I listened to a stupid lec- 
ture of his to the students in Edinburgh 
University; and that is all I ever knew 
about the man or of his style’; and yet 
here -had been criticisms after criticisms 
upon Sir Wm. Hamilton’s philosophy. So 
again, when questioned as to whether he 
had read certain of'Hegel’s works, he re- 
marked,in the same way and with the same 
strange unconcern: ‘‘No; I never read any 
thing of Hegel’s.” This narration pro- 
duced a profound impression, as doubtless 
did the events it portrayed on Andover hill; 
and then, in a modest way, Mr. Stimson re- 
quested an explanation of such apparent 
insincerity or unfairness in Mr. Emerson’s 
criticisms. Dr. Bartol arose and, with much 
self-command, made this effort at explana- 
tion. He told us he was not surprised at 
the incident narrated, and the evident 
truthfulness of Mr. Emerson was conspicu- 
ous, even in so surprising an incident; for 
it was a characteristic of the Concord sage 
to be truly Socratic—ungPhringly and un- 
assumingly truthful. Fe was the last man 
to lay claims to which he was not honestly 
entitled. His perfect openness or frankness 
was shown in his very acknowledgment to 
the Andover students that he had not 
perused or pored over the philosophical 
works of the noted Scotch philosopher; 
and yet, said Dr. Bartol, such was the un- 
erring nature of his insight and intuition, 
that that one lecture, to which Mr. Emer- 
son listened in Edinburgh, was enough to 
give him a correct grasp of the man and 
his method. Like the straw and the one 
ortwo kernels of grain, which would be 
enough for the skilled botanist to tell the 
properties and peculiarities of the whole 
field of grain, so a few stray ceatences in a 
lecture would be enough for such a mind 
as Emerson’s. Some of us felt that, with 
all due deference to Dr. Bartol, the ex- 
planation was quite as adroit as the thing 
attempted to be explained was extraordin- 
ary. However this may have been, the 
essayist of the evening deserved the pleas- 
ant things said of his paper, and especially 
the compliments gracefully expressed by 
the host of the occasion. The thanks of 
the entire gathering, also, were heartily and 
honestly deserved by Mr. and Mrs. Cook 
for these delightful and instructive sym- 
posia. 

A larger and a different sort of gathering 
was that yesterday afternoon at the Old 
South, Meeting-House, on Milk Street, this 
title being now generally agreed upon to 
distinguish it from the new Old South 
Church, on Boylston Street. The meeting 
was in the interests of the Navajo Indians in 
New Mexico and Arizona. 'The Rev. Phillips 
Brooks presided, and, after a few words, 
introduced Major Riordan, the agent of the 
Indians of this tribe, who set forth the 
condition and characteristics of the tribe. 
The salient points of the speech were that 
this tribe, which was noted for its remark- 
able intelligence and honesty of purpose, 
numbered now 17,000, and thus showed an 
increase rather than the usual decrease. 
The men were willing workers, and some- 
what in subordination to their wives, and 
were great eaters of mutton. They needed 
teachers. Dr. McKenzie, in his character- 
istic way, made a strong appeal, after 
which subscriptions were made, in the form 





of membership fees to the Massachusetts 
Indian Association, to send a teacher to the 
Navajos. 

The Old South church, on the Back Bay, 
isto be made glad to-morrow in having 
once more a settled pastor, a condition of 
things of which it has been deprived since 
the death of its beloved and esteemed pas- 
tor, J. M. Manning, D.D., on Nov. 29th, 
1882. The letters missive have been sent toa 
large number of churches (thirty-five in all) 
and seven clerical brethren. It might have 
seemed to some of your readers that, in 
speaking of such an event, I seemed to 
speak with too much of assurance, in say- 
ing that said church is indeed to install its 
pastor, as though it could not be otherwise 
whether the council approves or not; but 
that is just the point criticised by some in 
the letter missive, whose wording is most 
carefully done and with special reference 
to ancient models. Observe the carefully 
selected language of the document. After 
the usual method of beginning the let- 
ter, the well-printed statement reads: 
** An Ecclesiastical Council, for installation 
and recognition, will be held on the 
afternoon and evening of Wednesday, April 
2d. Youare hereby cordially invited to par- 
ticipate, by your pastor and a delegate, in 
the proceedings of this Council, which will 
be convened in our meeting-house, Boylston 
Street, Boston, on the day aforesaid, at 
three o’clock p.mM., when the action of the 
Church and Society, and the correspond- 
ence in connection with the call, will be 
laid before you, and the pastor elect will 
make a statement of his religious belief, 
preliminary to the usual public services in 
the evening.” Then come the signatures 
of some of our city’s merchant princes and 
noted men, such as Messrs. Samuel Johnson, 
R. H. Stearns, Hamilton A. Hill, Alpheus 
Hardy, Samuel R. Payson and Joseph H. 
Gray. The honesty and straightforward 
spirit of the document are much admired 
among the more thoughtful. 


Boston, April lst. 
: snaniiplllitidiatinenenngnia 


Science. 
SOLAR ECLIPSES. 


BY PROF. GEORGE B. MERRIMAN. 








A FEW years ago the telescope was all the as- 
tronomer had with which to observe the heav- 
ens. It brought the objects apparently many 
times nearer and greatly increased the power of 
vision. Though this was an immense advantage, 
yet it revealed no more than one could see with 
the eye alone, if sufficiently near. And 80 incon- 
ceivably great is the distance of all the celestial 
bodies (the moon alone excepted) that, when di- 
minished as many times as the power of the 
largest telescope appeared to do, say one thous- 
and times, the distance was still so great as to 
leave very much yet unseen and involved in 
mystery. The sun’s distance, lessened a thous- 
and times, would still be 93,000 miles, and the 
unaided eye can see no details at that distance. 
It seemed almost a hopeless task to penetrate 
the mystery of that world of fire, and explain 
how its heat is sustained. 

When eclipsed by the moon, there were gener- 
ally seen, jutting out around the edge, rose-tinted 
flames or prominences, while around the whole 
black disk was seen the corona—a soft, silvery 
halo of irregular form, extending in some direc- 
tions further than the sun’s diameter, and 
gradually fading into’the dark, surrounding sky. 
Whether this belonged to the sun or moon was 
not known. 

To note some of the additional resources which 
completer knowledge and inventive skill have 
placed in the hands of the astronomer, let us 
contrast some of the methods of observing the 
late solar eclipses, especially that of last May, 
with the one used not many years ago, when the 
simple telescope, with the watchful eye behind 
it, was all that could be used to catch the fleeting 
phenomena, ° 

An important advance was made when pho- 
tography was summoned to aid in celestial ob- 
servations. Its record was more trustworthy 
than any the most skillful fingers could trace, 
and comparisons between observations taken at 
different times or places could be made with 
more confidence, Spch comparisons showed 
conclusively that both the rosy prominences and 
the corona belonged to thé sun. 

But the most potent of all instruments used 
in astronomy is the spectroscope. This has 
given to astronomical r an impetus to 
which only that imparted by the invention of the 
telescope can be compared. Spectroscopes differ 
much in kind, according to the special work 
for which they are intended ; but all have either 
a prism or a grating (the latter consisting of a 
large number of very finely ruled equidistant 





lines) which decomposes the light and shows the 
special peculiarities belonging to it. The light 
derived from each kind of atom possesses certain 
wave lengths, which fix its position and color in 
the spectrum, and so the spectroscope gives as 
many images as there are separate wave lengths 
in the light received. 

At the last solar eclipse a spectrum of all the 
light around the sun was received on a long 
photographic plate which was slowly moved by 
clock-work. There was thus made a permanent 
historic record of all the changes which appeared 
during the eclipse, the time of each being known 
from the position indicated on the moving plate. 
The most interesting feature of this record is the 
‘‘ flash” or momentary appearance of the innu- 
merable bright lines in the spectrum of the 
chromosphere. For a second or two, just at 
the beginning and at the ending of the totality, 
these lines, through ali the colors of the spec- 
trum, suddenly flash into view, giving the only 
opportunity of seeing them. The chromosphere, 
it will be remembered, is a comparatively thin 
layer of the denser vapors immediately sur- 
rounding the visible surface of the sun, and, 
though luminous, is so much less so than the 
solar surface as to be ordinarily concealed, The 
red prominences are portions of this layer 
thrown uptoa great hight. The order of the 
appearance and disappearance of these bright 
lines on the photographic plate indicates the 
relative distance from the sun to which the 
various substances extend. By this method of 
observation the observer is dispensed with, and 
the liability to error is greatly diminished. 

The long duration of the total phase of the 
eclipse last May—nearly five and one-half 
minutes—gave good opportunity to make a 
thorough search for intramercurial planets, 
which was done by the following means: A 
telescope of eight inches aperture, and giving a 
large field fifteen degrees in diameter was used 
to obtain photographs of a wide region all 
around the sun. A comparison of these photo- 
graphs with a chart of that part of the sky, 
would at once detect any new star or planet, if 
such existed, of any appreciable size. That 
none such exists is now almost conclusively 
established, There remains the bare possibility 
that one might have been in the exact direction 
of the sun, and so concealed, 

But the chief interest of the last few eclipses 
has centered in that mysterious outlying splen- 
dor, the corona. M. Janssen, of France, be- 
lieving that the corona faintly reflects the light 
of the sun, thought that sufficient light couid 
be collected from it to make the dark lines of the 
solar spectrum distinctly visible. For this pur- 
pose he constructed a reflecting telescope of 
large light-gathering power, twenty inches in 
diameter and but a little over five feet focal 
length. This gave a small but very brilliant 
image. Indeed, so much light does it concen- 
trate that, with it, the dark surface of the new 
moon—* the old moon in the new moon’s arms” — 
may be photographed with an exposure of one 
minute, The image is a little more than half an 
inch in diameter, while, if unmagnified, it would 
be about one-tenth of an inch. A spectroscope 
attached to this instrument brought out from 
the corona the dark solar lines even more com- 
pletely thgn had been anticipated, This shows 
beyond question that the corona contains matter 
which reflects the light of the sun, but more 
abundantly in some portions than in others at 
the same distance from it. 

It seems not improbable from this that there 
are clouds of meteoric matter circulating around 
the sun. And, provided they meet with the 
least resistance, either from among themselves 
or from any medium, however rare (such as the 
spectroscope indicates), they must gradually fall 
into the sun and to some extent contribute to 
supply the solar energy. Some confirmation of 
this meteoric view is derived from the observa- 
tion of M. Tachini, who detected in one of the 
coronal beams the bright bands geen in the spec- 
tra of comets. When it is remembered thai 
comets are very probably nothing more than im- 
mense clusters of meteors, the significance of 
this observation is more apparent, 

The spectroscope also shows a few bright lines 
superposed on the spectrum above mentioned, 
which indicates that the corona contains certain 
gases which give a faint light of their own, 
Among these gases hydrogen prevails very 
largely and magnesium vapor to a small extent. 
Hydrogen is by far the lightest of all known ter- 
restrial elements, and its spectral lines extend to 
a great hight inthe corona, But there are two 
gases not known to terrestrial chemistry, which 
are alsolargely manifest, One is known by its 
green spectral line, 14740f Kirehoff’s scale, and, 
extending to a greater hight than the hydrogen, 
is supposed to be very much lighter. The other 
is named “helium,” (from the sun) and of this 
we may expect to know something soon, as 
Palmieri states that he has discovered its charac- 
teristic line in the spectrum of Vesuvian lava, 

Near the sun’s limb the hydrogen lines are 
much more brilliant than the 1474 line. But 
with an integrating spectroscope, which receives 
all the coronal light together, the relative 
brightness is reversed, showing the total amount 
of light from this unknown element to be the 
greater. Another form of spectroscope, having 
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no slit, shows that the gases of the corona pos- 
sess some complexity of arrangement, not occu- 
pying symmetrical positions around the sun. 

The outer corona presenta the appearance of 
radiant streamers and broad beams of silvery 
light, interspersed with dark rifts generally, 
though not always extending in a radial direc- 
tion. In some respects it is quite similar toa 
gigantic aurora, though the spectroscope indi- 
cates no indentity of spectra between the solar 
corona and the aurora of the terrestrial atmos- 
phere, It is quite remarkable that the bright 
lines of the coronal gases appear just as strong 
in the dark rifts as in the bright beams of the 
coroua. It seems, therefore, that the latter 
owe their brightness chiefly to reflected light ; 
and if they consist of meteoric matter itis very 
difficult to account for the complex appearance 
—the rifts and rays—which the corona presents, 

At the last eclipse, Dr. C. 8. Hastings ob- 
served the spectra of the corona on opposite 
sides of the sun at the same time, bringing the 
two into juxtaposition by the use of reflecting 
prisms, for the purpose of easy comparison. The 
great change in the relative lengths of the lines 
seen inthe two adjacent spectra—much greater, 
apparently, than was due to the motion of the 
moon alone—is an indication, he thinks, that 
the outer corona is chiefly due to the light being 
diffracted in passing the moon’s limb. There 
are certainly very grave difficulties in any theory 
yet suggested in explanation of the corona, and 
how far Dr. Hastinga’s observations will go to re- 
move them, will require further time and inves- 
tigation to determine, 

Not only the spectra but the corona itself has 
been photographed. A short exposure im- 
presses on the plate only ite brightest portion, 
that next the sun. A longer exposure gives a 
more extended image ; but, after a certain length 
of time, the image does not further increase, 
It appears then sharply defined, and of an ir- 
regular outline. The form does not sensibly 
change during the time of an eclipse, though 
never appearing the same at any two eclipses. 

The corona at the last eclipse was far-reaching 
and bright—its light being equal to that of the 
full moon—while the rosy prominences were 
noticeably inconspicuous. At the solar eclipse 
of 1871 the corona was also large, and the 
prominences numerous, Both were near pe- 
riods of maximum sun-spots. In the eclipse of 
1878, at a minimum sun-spot period, the corona 
was less bright, the spectral liner being so faint 
as to be unseen with ordinary spectroscopes, 
As the spots of the sun are dependent on erup- 
tions of vapor from ita interior, we would nat- 
urally expect greater indications of the presence 
of coronal gases at the time of maximum sun- 
spots than at others, as seems to be the case, 

That the interior of the sun is wholly gaseous, 
from its great temperature, and that its lumi- 
nous surface consista of these gases cooling and 
condensing into clouds of mineral “ mist,” is 
conceded by all who have made the sun their 
special study. It follows, as a most reasonable 
conclusion, that the solar energy is mainly sus- 
tained by a very slow contraction of size. A 
diminution in diameter, of one mile in twenty- 
five years, would supply all the heat the sun 
emita, and this rate of reduction would require 
ten thousand ycars to become perceptible to 
observation with our most refined instruments, 

Rorarrs Couyecr. = 





ARE PHYSICIANS A RISK TO THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH! 


It is generally recognized that the interests of 
public health are greatly dependent upon physi- 
cians, Under their observation fall not only the 
persons who are sick, but the facts that relate to 
conditions ef prevalent sickness, They have 
come to recognize, too, that the prevention of 
disease is a part of the actual duties of practice. 
But there is another sense in which the public is 
largely interested in the medical profession. It 
is claimed, and rightly claimed, that swarms of 
incompetent practitioners are a great peril to the 
public health, It is easy for charlatans of good 
address and little knowledge to impose upon 
those who are out of health or upon their 
friends, It has ever been a broad and inviting 
field, in which to trade upon human credulity, 
The laity have no possible means of judging as 
© very many points which go to determine the 
skill of the practitioner. Hence it is that in no 
other department is there so much quack- 
ery, a8 well as so much unfair competi- 
tion with those who are really prepared 
for their work. Very often the well-educated 
and skilifal man is compelled to divide honors 
and emoluments with a neighbor who has tact 
and push, but who would be put to flight before 
an examining board at one sitting. It is a great 
public question and a great health question as 
to how this evil is to be remedied. In at least two 
of the states, the state boards of health have 
been authorized by their respective legislatures 
to take the matter in hand and attempt to deliver 
the people from this destructive bondage, Ili- 
nois commenced the work, and an order of ex- 
amination not over-strict and an inquiry tinto 








the status of persons who hung out the sign of 
M. D. or Doctor, showed about 1,500 in the state 
who were not educated practitioners. This was 
the more significant as the examining board was 
independent of sectarian schools and treated the 
old, the new schools, the eclectics, etc., all alike, 
if only competency could be discovered. West 
Virginia has had a similar if not #0 extended ex- 
perience. Ohio and Indiana are said to have 
been so inundated with this medical scum as that 
both of them have sought similar legislation. 
The fact thus seems to be revealed that the peo- 
ple are in great danger from unskillful medica- 
tion. Inquiry as to the older states shows 
an approach tothis state of affairs, if not the 
same in degree, and makes it apparent that, in 
some way, a man who styles himself a physi- 
cian should be certified and approved. New 
York and New Jersey have gone so far as to de- 
fine a legal practitioner, and at least to insist 
that he shall be able to show a diploma from a 
medical college or incorporated medical society, 
This is better than nothing. But we have the 
deplorable fact that medical education in this 
country is without regulation. Liberty degener- 
ates into license. So a few medical men can 
combine and form a company and issue doctors 
as one would issue bogus or watered stocks; 
and they do it. Only a very few institutions 
have found themselves able to maintain a high 
standard. A prominentone that attempted it, 
some two or three years since, fell back to the 
old plan as a financial necessity. Once the old 
practice, as it is called, made a noble effort to 
stem the tide of latitudinarianism, Their 
code of ethics was intended to help this, since, 
at the time of its adoption, Thompsonianism and 
homeopathy especially represented imperfect 
education. But at length the colleges got to be 
masters of the practitioners, and the various 
sects came to have educated men in their ranks, 
It no longer is feasible to speak of this 
sect or that as made up _ wholly 
of knaves or of fools, Unfortunately, at this 
juncture, an outbreak occurs as to what medical 
ethics require, Whatever may be the merits or 
demerits of the controversy, the outcome is that 
each college and each sect will have thought the 
course of instruction and the results to vindi- 
cate themselves. In turn the people will need 
closely to look, 80 as to know from whence come 
the medical supplies and what is the standing of 
their physician as an educated and skillful man, 
The day is past when we have to depend upon 
uneducate'1 men, or to rest the claims of the 
practitioner upon some boasted case related by 
himself or by some one incapable of judging 
what the disease waa which is claimed to have 
been relieved. The public owe it to themselves 
and tothe interests of public health to insist 
upon it that they will not accept medical services 
upon hearsay, but will themselves inquire into 
the claims of those who have this title. The 
people, generally, are not in a position to judge 
of a physician by results; for they do not see a 
sufficient number of cases and d> not know the 
facta as to them with sufficient exactness, But 
be assured that the man of good natural ability, 
well educated, and showing, after some experience 
that he has the kind of capacity which applies 
knowledge skillfully, will not be misjudged by his 
peers. His educational history and his general 
standing with his own guild will go far to de- 
termine whether it is safe to trust your own life 
and that of the dear ones in his keeping. It is 
well thus to look after those with whom so often 
are the issues of life. Where there is ao little pro- 
tection from law, we must recognize that public 
health requires this kind of scrutiny and that 
the welfare of the people largely depends upon 
the quality, rather than the quantity of Ameri- 
can doctors. Indeed it is quantity that means 
danger, and that thie public health is in jeopardy. 





SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
II. 





BY WM. ©. WARD, 





THe year 1768 is notable in the history of 
English art as that of the foundation of the 
Royal Academy, with Reynolds as its first Presi- 
dent, The first exhibition was held in the Spring 
of the following year, when the President re- 
czived the honor of Knighthood. 

In 1770 he painted the picture of ‘Mrs, Pel- 
ham feeding chickens,” which, in spite of its 
celebrity, I must confess myself unable to regard 
as one of his masterpieces, The coloring, at 
present, appears rather cold and crude, the white 
of the lady’s dress too raw; but this is probably 
the result of the removal, in cleaning, of the 
upper glazings upon which Reynolds was accus- 
tomed greatly to depend for the tone of his pic- 
tures. Several remarkably fine works of the 
year 1773 are in the exhibition. The finest of 
these is the portrait of Miss Emilia Vansittart, a 
bright young girl of fifteen, with a white dog 
lying reposefully in her arms, Both the execu- 
tion and the coloring of this picture are excelled 
in no work of Sir Joshua's with which I am ao- 
quainted. In the purity and beauty of his flesh- 





tints, and especially in the transparency and 
truth of their shadows, I question whether Sir 
Joshua, in his best pictures, has been equaled 
by any painter whatsoever. Of his ability in 
this respect there are other examples in the ex- 
hibition not less fine than the portrait of 
Mies Vansittart. Another delightful picture of 
the same year is that of a little girl, Miss 
Searle, sitting in a landscape, with her pet 
lamb in her arms. The graceful attitude ot the 
child and her sweet little face are full of attrac- 
tion ; nor Jess so, to an artist, are the magnifi- 
cent breadth of the picture and its rich brown 
tones. One other study of childhood falls to the 
year 1773—the famous “Strawberry Girl,” of 
which a replica is in the exbibition. It is said to 
have been painted from Sir Joshua’s favorite 
niece, Theophila Palmer, who objected to being 
made to look so young; not without reason, if 
the story be true, for Miss Offy must have been 
about sixteen years old at the time; and the 
‘Strawberry Girl” looks hardly above six. Be 
this as it may, it isa charming picture of a very 
charming little girl, who is looking up, half shyly, 
with her great, dark eyes. Dressed simply in 
white, she stands a little, light figure, relieved 
against the dark rock which fills the greater 
part of the background. The replica in the 
Grosvenor Gallery, is very fine; but, if I may 
trust my memory, inferior to the original paint- 
ing, which was esteemed by Reynolds himself 
one of his masterpieces, Of Miss Offy Palmer 
I may here say that she lived usnally 
with her uncle before her marriage with Mr. 
Gwatkin, in 1781, Her portrait, as well as that 
of her hushand—both painted by Reynolds, soon 
after their marriage--is in the exhibition. One 
of Sir Joshua’s loveliest pictures of children, 
painted years afterward (in-1789), the well known 
“Simplicity,” is the portrait of Offy’s little 
daughter. There is a small replica of it in the 
exhibition. The year 1774 gives us a striking 
portrait of short-sighted Joseph Baretti, the 
literary man, friend of Johnson and Burke, 
well known to readers of Boswell. He is sitting 
in achair, reading, the face almost in profile, and 
his boxk held close before his eyes. The sweet 
little girl, known as ‘La Collina” is, by some 
error, named in the catalogue ‘‘ Lady Gertrude 
Fitzpatrick,” and the date 1779 is, accordingly, 
assigned to the picture. It is true that, in that 
year, Sir Joshua painted the portrait of Lady 
Gertrude, but “La Collina” is Lady Ann Fitz- 
patrick, and was painted four years earlier. 

Passing with a word of recognition the interest- 
ing portrait of another niece of Sir Joshua’s, Miss 
Mary Palmer, ‘Theopia’s elder sister, and, after 
her uncle’s death, Marchioness of Thomond, we 
come to two important and beautiful pictures of 
the year 1777. One of these is called “‘ The For- 
tune-Teller.” It contains the portraits of two 
children, of some seven or eight years of age, 
Lord Henry and Lady Charlotte Spencer, son 
and daughter of the Duke of Marlborough. The 
little girl is holding her brother’s hand, playing 
at telling bis fortune, in gypsy fashion. The 
faces of the children are inimitable, brimful of 
fun and innocent roguery. One cannot look at 
them without a smile. The other picture is the 
portrait of the beautiful Lady Henrietta Antonia 
Herbert. She is standing, attired in white, with 
a large blue hat on her head, ina woody land- 
scape. One ofthe great beauties of this picture 
is the grace of the lady’s action, as, turned half 
away from the spectator and in the act of pull- 
ing on her glove, she looks round, over her left 
shoulder, as if to some one who had at the mo- 
ment addressed her or otherwise attracted her 
attention. 

The portrait of the amiable Lady Beaumont 
is particularly fine. She was the wife of Sir 
George Beaumont of “brown tree” celebrity, 
the well-known patron of artists and (more 
questionable distinction) amateur painter. Sir 
George’s own portrait, painted in 1787, is also in 
the exhibition, and is, in point of artistic merit, 
a worthy companion to that of his lady. The 
picture of the three Ladies Waldegrave (1781) is 
among Sir Joshua’s finest and most celebrated 
works. It was painted for their great uncle, 
Horace Walpole, who grumbled at the price— 
800 guineas. ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds gets avari- 
cious in his old age,” wrote Horace. The price 
was, indeed, greater than Reynolds had been in 
the habit of charging, but, in comparison with the 
prices which our best painters get nowadays, 
seems moderate enough for such a masterpiece, 
The grouping of the three beautiful young ladies 
is full of grace and variety. They are seated at 
a table. In the center is Lady Laura, the love- 
liest of the three, winding silk from the hands 
of Lady Maria, on the left of the spectator; 
while on the right Lady Horatia is bending over 
a tambour-frame, on which she is working em- 
broidery. Their white dresses are relieved 
against a crimson curtain, drawn back, on the 
right, to give a glimpse of the landscape. The 
price seems to have been running in Walpole’s 
mind when he comments on the  slovenli- 
ness of the details, although admitting the 
effect of the whole to be charming. Certainly, 
few will agree with him in the former particu- 
lar. The picture is not highly finished; Sir 
Joshua’s work is almost always, as Mr. Ruskin 
terms it, ‘‘ magnificent sketching.” But it is fin- 
ished as highly as most of Reynolds’s works, and 





the painting throughout is of consummate mas 
tery and beauty, “Mra, Nesbitt as Circe, 
painted the same year, is fine, especially in the 
face of the lady, althongh as a composition it is 
somewhat injured by the ridiculously bad draw- 
ing of the panther which stands by the enchan- 
tress’s knee. Another picture of this year, the 
portrait of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, is a proof 
—one amongst many—that the expression of 
manly character was as much within Sir Josh- 
ua’s power as that of the lighter graces of wo- 
manhood and childhood. One of the best of his 
male portraits in the exhibition is that of his old 
friend, Edmund Burke’s only son, Richard, 
whose death, at the early age of thirty-six years, 
was so severely felt by his father. 

We have already noticed Sir Joshua’s por- 
trait of the celebrated actress, Mrs. Abington. 
In 1788 he painted an actress whose triumphs, 
then beginning, were destined to eclipse the 
most brilliant successes of her forerunners, or, 
contemporaries, Mrs, Siddons had made her dé- 
but in London, in 1775, but had then attracted 
little notice. In the Autumn of 1782 she re- 
turned and ‘took the town by storm.” Her 
blameless character and modest, dignified de- 
meanor, no less than her unrivaled dramatic 
talent, renderei her a welcome guest in the best 
society of the metropolis. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was early enlisted in the ranks of. her friends 
and admirers. His picture of her as the Tragic 
Muse, is, perhaps, the noblest of those worke, in 
which he aimed at something more than simple 
portraiture. She is seated on ‘a throne of roy- 
al state,” set high among the clouds. Her face, 
majestically beantiful, is turned to the right; 
her left hand lifted, in the attidude of one who 
listens. It were scarcely possible to conceive 
anything finer than the dignified grace of her 
pose, or the expression of inspiration of her up- 
turned eyes. Behind her throne stand two 
spirits, holding the dagger and .the poison-bowl 
of tragedy. The coloring of the picture is in 
harmony with the subject—grand and somber, 
in varied tones of rich brown. At the same 
time in which he was engaged upon this master- 
piece, Sir Joshua painted the charming half 
length of Mrs, Siddons’s sister Miss Fanny Kem 
ble, also in the exhibition. Her face possesses 
much beauty of a sweet and attractive type, very 
unlike the lofty majesty of the Muse. 

To the year 1784 belong the beautiful portrait 
of the Countess Spencer and her son, and the 
curious picture of a child with a mouse, known 
as “Muscipula.” This picture illustrates a 
peculiarity which Sir Joshua occasionally per- 
mitted to himself in his fancy pictures of clLil- 
dren, I mean the trick of turning up the cor- 
ners of the mouth to express a smile, so that the 
entire mouth assumes a form not unlike that of 
the letter V. In the “ Muscipula” the girl’s 
mouth is so exaggerated in this respect as al- 
most to destroy its probability, not to say any- 
thing of its beauty. The picture is otherwise, 
however, by no means without interest. The 
little sketch of a child asleep in the arms of two 
guardian angels, painted in 1785, is very lovely 
and tender in feeling. In 1786 he painted the 
beautiful Duchess of Devonshire at play with 
her infant daughter. Far from any falling 
off, Sir Joshua’s pictures display, down to 
the very end of his career (and to that 
end we are fast approaching) if possible, 
a continually increasing power. A fine por- 
trait of the same year is that of Lady William 
Gordon, who is interesting to us as the mother 
of the little girl from whom, a month later, 
Reynolds painted the exquisite “Heads of 
Angels,” in our national gallery, a picture, on 
the whole, perhaps, the very finest of all his 
masterpieces. Miss Anne Bingham (1786), and 
Lady Elizabeth Foster (1787), are certainly to 
be placed among his best portraits of ladies. 
The delicacy and refinement of the latter, es- 
pecially, are inimitable. The date 1788 is as- 
signed to the only landscape by Reynolds in the 
exhibition. Except in a subordinate place, an 
backgrounds to his figure subjects, he did little 
in this branch of the art, The landscape in 
question is a view of the Thames from his house 
on Richmond Hill, broad and solemn in effect, 
but inferior to the landscapes of his contem- 
poraries, Gainsborough and Wilson. The next 
year (1789) is the last of Reynolds’s career as 
an artist, Two pictures belonging to it 
must be mentioned—a life-like portrait of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and one of the 


finest of his historical pictures, ‘‘Cymon 
and Iphigenia.” The latter is a noble piece of 
rich, glowing color, the flesh-painting equal to 
the best of Rubens, of whom it somewhat re- 
minds us. But the end was now coming. In 
the Summer of 1789, while yet his power as a 
painter was at his highest, the great master 
was struck with partial blindness ; and from that 
time he never painted more. He died in Febru- 
ary, 1792, in his 69th year, consoled in his last 
days the constant attention of his niece, 
Miss Palmer, and by the affection of his numer- 
ous friends, among whom were nu most 
of the best and noblest of the age. Of those 
friends one of the most intimate, as well as the 
most distinguished, Edmund Burke, wrote his 
well-deserved eulogy, with the final words of 
which we, also, will conclude : “* He had too much 


saa poke ayreday ths lop ot Bo 
nocence to provoke any en’ . 
man of his time can be felt th more sincere, 
general and unmixed sorrow. 

j* *Hail! and Farewell?” 
RionMonp, Svagry, ENGLAND, 
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Washington Aotes, 


Tue account of Mrs. McElroy’s last recep- 
tion for the season has not been widely published ; 
and yet it held features worthy of prolonged 
mention. It was quite a new occasion when 
forty young, ladies, by turn, joined the hostess 
of the White House in receiving her guests. 
Among the young ladies invited to receive with 
Mrs. McElroy were Miss Lucy Frelinghuysen, 
Miss Mary Waite, daughter of the Chief-Justice, 
the Misses Mathews, daughters of Justice 
Mathews, Miss Blaine, Miss Melever, Miss 
Dodge, Miss Hill, daughter of Seaator Hill, be- 
side many young Jadies,the daughters of private 
citizens. By including the latter in her invita- 
tions, Mrs. McElroy has added the final and 
finest leaf in her wreath of popularity. The rec- 
ognition of private worth in a society so largely 
and preponderatingly official as that of Wash- 
ington is always met with keen appreciation 
and response. A more delightful or delighted 
assembly than that of Saturday never met in the 
White House. From 8 o’clock till 5 o’clocka 
solid line of visitors moved across the corridor 
to the Blue Room, where, attired in a black satin 
gown, faced with pearl gray satin, Mrs. McEl- 
roy, amid her lovely host, stood waiting to re- 
ceive them. One of the charming features of 
this Saturday assembly bas been the informal 
tea in the upper corridor, to which Mrs. McEl- 
roy has invited so many of her afternoon guests. 
These invitations have included so many un- 
official and undistinguished persons that Mrs. 
McElroy has greatly increased her reputation 
for kind feeling and good will in addition to 
that she has always possessed in Washington for 
delicate tact and finesse in all social matters. 
Allan Arthur was in the parlors during the en- 
tire afiernoon, having come over from Prince- 
ton to spend the Sabbath at the White House, 
The conservatories were open to the guests from 
an early hour. The President entered the par- 
lors shortly before 5 o’clock. The doors were 
not shut till 6:30, when they closed upon one of 
the most charming occasions ever known to the 
White House. 


....The great social event impending at 
present is the tombola tea party, which will be 
given Easter Monday, at Marvin’s Hall. The 
entertainment will open with a matinee at 2 
o'clock, at which Professor Fisher will delight 
the guests with the “*Phantom Drum,” “a 
flock of flying doves” and some other harmless 
wonders of the black art. From 4 to 6 o’oclock 
the ladies will hold a kettle-drum, serving tea, 
coffee and chocolate in hospital-purse dresses, 
which afterward will be presented te the nurses 
of the Garfield Hospital. The great Easter 
table, commanding the center of the ball, is to be 
a marvel of beauty and of good things. Besides, 
there is to be a ‘Temple of Flora and aliving and 
blooming queen of flowera. The entire profits 
of the occasion are to be devoted to the Garfield 
Memoria) Hospital, which, within another month, 
is to be in full and active operation. Thus 
beauty and fashion, pleasure and benevolence go 
hand in hand together. 


...- Bishop Perry, of Iowa, confirmed over fifty 
persons in St. John’s Church, Washington, last 
Sunday. so little public attention had been 
calied to the matter it had seemed as if the num- 
ber of candidates would be small. But on Sun- 
day morning an altar overflowing with candi- 
dates bore fresh witness to the faithful, efficient 
work of grace that never ceases to go on under 
its present energetic and devout rector. 


....-The President has the reputation of hav- 
ing rummaged through all the old furniture left 
in the White House since the Administration of 
Washington, to find all the old msthetic furni- 
ture which it contains, with which to add to the 
quaint decorations of the White House. The re- 
sult is a home charming enough to delight the 
eyes of the most fastidious of nations or the 
most exacting of connoisseurs, 


...-Mr. George Bancroft has invited a party 
of friends to accompany him on horseback to the 
Great Falls, and they will go on some pleasant 
day soon, The distance is thirty-two miles up and 
back, and the endurance of this venerable man 
must be regarded as something wonderful. Mrs. 


Bancroft continues to be very much of an in- 
valid, . 


one -It ia understood that one of the Vander- 
bilts has been looking at a large estate on the 
northwestern border of the city, with the view of 
the erection of a residence here. It is said that 
the wife of one of William H. Vanderbilt’s sons 
is very much fascinated with the attractions of 
Washington as a place of residence, 


-.-.A Boston merchant, who contemplated, one 
year ago, @ purchase of building pr 
Massachusetts Avenue, but did 4 pin the 
purchase, found, on making inquiries two weeks 
ago, that he would have made $25,000 if he had 
bought the property and held it till now. 

_ +++eMr. George Riddle has given two read- 
ings in parlors during the past week—one at Com- 
missioner Loring’s on Monday, and the second 
one at Senator Hill’s on Wednesday. Both were 
attended by fashionable people. It was his first 
appearance here, 


... Justice and Mrs.MacArthur gave a musicale 
on Friday evening, to which a limited number 
of friends were invited. Justice and Mrs. 
MacArthur are favorite hosts in Washington, and 
their entertainments are always agreeable. 


Biblical Research, 


Mr. LawgENnce O1rPHant, when in Palestine, 
made a special examination of the ruined vil- 
lages of archaic character on Mount Carmel, for 
any possible bearing they might possess on the 
site of Elijah’saltar. His conclusion is that the 
position of this altar was not at the place popu- 
larly assigned to it, known as the Mukkraka, or 
Place of Burning, where the Carmelites are now 
erecting a church, mainly for the simple reason 
that this spot is in full view of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea and the coast, from Tantura to Cesa- 
rea. As from this point the prophet could him- 
self readily behold the sea, without having his 
servant ‘‘ go up” to view the heavens for signs 
of rain, the late Dean Stanley had already as- 
signed the site lower down, upon the plateau on 
which the Khirbet Mansurah stands, near by a 
well of the same name. But Mr. Oliphant dis- 
covéred what is, in his opinion, a more likely po- 
sition still, consisting of a pile of stones 
and retaining all the appearance of an 
altar to this day. A mile before reach- 
ing the Place of Burning, almost concealed 
in a thicket of underwood, abeut one hundred 
and fifty feet from the path leading from Esfia, 
on the left hand tide, he detected a singular 
heap of flat stones, each averaging a foot and a 
half square, and about nine inches thick, which, 
placed one on another without cement, form a 
rude table about twelve feet long and four high. 
There isa large, artificial slab, about six feet 
square, lying at the base. Mr. Oliphant would 
not claim that this structure perpetuates the 
original altar of Eiljab, out merely that the un- 
usual shape and position of the pile suggests 
the connection of some sacred tradition with the 
biblical event. The topography of the spot suits 
all the conditions of the incident. From it 
the ground swells back and upward in 
every direction, so that a vast host of 
people might have been assembled round 
about, to witness what was to happen there. 
A walk of ten minutes would take Elijah’s ser- 
vant to the top of the hill on which Khirbet 
Duweibeh now stands, from which the sea is 
plainly visible. Water in any quantity , even in 
a time of drought, could have been supplied from 
the tanks at another ruined hamlet called Khirbet 
Ali-eddin, also about ten minutes distant, easily 
to the amount of twelve barrels. Within three 
hundred feet of the pile the present route passes 
down the Wadi el-Jennadiylh, at the bottom of 
which stands Tell el-Kussis, The Hill of the 
Priests, or the traditional site of the massacre. 
Also, that this was the center of a densely popu- 
lated part of the mountain is evinced by the fact 
that, within a radius of two miles and a half from 
the altar-pile, there are, besides the village of 
Esfia, doubtless also an ancient site, no fewer 
than twelve Khirbets, or ruins of ancient towns, 
on the various hill-tops and mountainous spurs 
surrounding. 








....The two newly recovered cuneiform in- 
scriptions of Nebuchadnezzar were not found on 
the eastern slope of the western Mount Lebanon, 
as the brief notices hitherto given would lead 
one to suppose, but near the northern end ef 
the eastern range, the ancient Mount Lebanon 
proper, at only about two hours’ distance from 
dermel, a village situated near the Orontes, and 
well-known by a very singular Syrian monument 
of sepulchral character—a nephesh—which has 
often been visited and described by tourists. 
They are engraved on the rock of a valley called 
Wadi Brissa, and are placed, opposite to each 
other, on the right and on the left of a pathway 
up the bed of the wild gorge. They measure 
nearly seventeen feet in length by about nine in 
hight; arid are written, one in archaic, and the 
other in cursive cuneiform characters, divided 
in nineteen columns. Each one is accompanied 
by a basso-relievo ; that of the first representing 
a personage with the Assyrian tiara as head- 
dress, turned toward the left and seizing an 
animal standing erect on its hind legs, possibly 
alion. Beneath this personage there must have 
been some image of a divinity, which has com- 
pletely disappeared, while one can still read, 
lower still: 

“To the goddess. . . . 

Who exalts. ... 

Who inhabits the temple of Gula, the temple”. 
The bass-relief of the second inseription repre- 
sents a man, in the posture of adoration before 
a tree, having a curiously shaped and pointed 
cap on his head, somewhat similar to the miter, 
closed at the top, worn still by bishops. The 
two inscriptions contain each a different text ; 
but both begin by the titles of Nebuchadnezzar : 
‘Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, the illus- 
trious Pastor, the servant of Merodak, the great 
Lord, his Creator, and of Nebo his illustrious 
son, whom his Royalty loves,” Unhappily 
neither of the new inscriptions contains any his- 
torical passage, the king in them contenting 





himself with giving an account of the buildings 
he is having constructed in Babylon. 


Febbles. 


.---Some of the alleged old crackle ware is not 
what it is cracked up to be. 


..-“Don’t give it = weigh,” said the coal 
dealer to his clerk as he drove out of the yard 
with a light ton, 


..- If Prince Bismarck will come to this coun- 
try and blow out the gas before retiring, all will 
be forgiven. 


... In this sort of weather photographers give 
more negatives than they take. Ask if your pic- 
tures are finished, and see. 


--+-“*Oh! my!” exclaimed little Edith, upon 
her first entrance into the roller-skating rink. 
“They are all on casters! Aint they?” 


...»Holyoke, Massachusetts, is in doubt 
whether to spend its money for things of beauty 
or use, The Boston Post says the town is going 
to ‘“‘have a new horse railroad or bust, ” 


....!* Miss Kate,” said a Negro servant to her 
mistress, ‘‘ wish you'd let me use de ole blower 
fo’ de fire ‘stead ob dis new one. ‘Pears to me 
dar’s a heap more wind in dat ole blower.” 





...‘*Fine morning, Youe Honor,” affably re- 
marked the man who was arrested the night be- 
fore for being drunk. ‘“ Yes, indeed,” heartily 
responded the Justice, ‘‘ Quite a fine morning. 
In fact, a ten dollar fine morning.” 


....Mrs, Fishwhacker'’s new butler dropped a 
platter of filet de boeuf at the very first dinner 
party, and the good oid lady could not account 
for the titter at the other end of the table when 
she told ‘‘ James to remove the début,” 


....A gentleman bought a newspaper and 
tendered in payment a piece of forty sous. The 
Newspaper Woman: “Thaven’tthechange. You 
can pay me as you pass along to-morrow.” The 
Gentleman: ‘But suppose I should be killec 
to-day?” The Newspaper Woman: “On! it 
wouldn’t be a very great loss,” 


«...°'Here we are, within a quarter of a mile 
of land!” wag the joyful cry of the captain of an 
ocean steamer to his grumbling passengers. 
“Where? Which way isit?” ‘Anywhere down 
there,” said the captain, pointing downward. 
“The lead gives us: 220 fathoms of water; and 
the land comes slap up against the brine.” 


...-A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
especially of foreign languages. Jones is very 
fond of sticking in bits of French, prigged from 
Ouida’s novels ; and the other day, when Brown 
chaffed him about a showy-looking young lady 
he was seen walking down Broadway with, he 
made answer: ‘‘Haw! baw! dear boy; that was 
only ma cuisine.” 


.... Passenger: ‘How long have you been 
employed on the street-cars?” Driver: “ Fif- 
teen year—barin’ whin I was sick. Passenger: 
“You must bea great favorite with the com- 
pany?” Driver: ‘‘Ha! ha! ha! D’ye see that 
owld gray mare I’m dhrivin’? Well, we both fell 
sick together at wanst, last Winter. They sint 
fur a docth«r fur the Lorae, an’ they sent me me 
resignation.” 


....-The most egotistical of the United States 
—‘‘ Me,”-—Lowell Courier. The most religious— 
“*Mass.”— The Hatchet, The poorest in health— 
** [L.”"—Pretzel’s Weekly. The father of states— 
“ Pa,”--Boston Oommercial Bulletin, ‘ Pa.” 
ought to call in “Md.” for ‘Ill.”—vening 
Post. Let your ‘ Mo.”-tt-* 0.” be “I, T.” “Or,” 
*‘Miss.,” aud your ** Mo.”-‘* Del.” the “‘ W, ¥.” 
“ Ind.”-"Ta,.”-"* Penn,” dent. 


... Hostess (to gentleman her husband has 
brought home to dinner): ‘How well you 
speak English, Mr.——.” Mr,——(not under- 
standing): ‘‘ Yes, Tought to.” Hostess: “ But 
you speak remarkably well.” Mr.——: “I ought. 
I have lived here all my life. In fact, I was 
born in New York.” Hostess: ‘‘Why, how 
strange! I am sure that my husband told me 
that you were a Bohemian.” 


....A writer in the Popular Science Monthly 
for April telis of a man claiming that he was 
able to recognize an antagonist who struck him 
in the dark by means of the light emitted from 
his own eye as the result of the blow. If this 
means of discovery had only been communicated 
to Mr. William Patterson, it might have saved 
him years of worry and vexation, and at the 
same time settled a very perplexing question. 


...-Lord Coleridge is delighting his English 
friends with stories of his American visit, and 
among them with this. He was at Mount Vernon 
with Mr. Evarts and, talking about Washington, 
said: “I have heard that he was a very strong 
man physically, and that, standing on the lawn 
here, he could throw a dollar right across the 
river on the other bank.” Mr. Evarts paused a 
moment to measure the breadth of the river 
with his eye. It seemed rather a ‘‘tall” story, 
but it was not for him to belittle the Father of 
the Country in the eyes of a foreigner. “Don’t 
you believe it?” asked Lotd Coleridge. “Yes,” 
Mr, Evarts replied, ‘I think it very likely to be 





true. You know a dollar would go further in 


a ° : 

Ministerial Register. 

/ pte i 
BAPTIST. 
AROHER, W. ©., Burr Oak, Ia., resigns. 
BENNINGTON, L. W., Delhi, N. Y., called to 
Waterford, Conn. 
BRUCE, C. M., Milo, N. Y., resigns. 
COLE, Ginzox, closes his labors in Somerset, 
Masa, 
EMERY, J. W., accepts call to Tully, N. ¥. 
EMMONS. A. H., removes from Lima, N. Y., to 
Milton, Penn. 
HISOOX, H. O., New York City, called to Pitts- 
field, Masa. 
ICENBARGER, J. W., Delaware, O., resigns. 
JOHNSON, M. L., removes from Cincinnatus to 
Whitney's Point, N. Y. 
KINCALDD, L. C., called to Liberty, W. Va. 
KIRKHAM, O. C., removes from Newark to Pen- 
field, N. Y. 
LOWELL, D. D., removes from Port Byron te 
Strykersville, N. Y. 
MARTIN, R. M., removes from Orange Valley, 
N. J., to New York City. 
MINER, G. H., New Britain, called to Ninth 
Street oh., Cincinnati, 0, 
MOTT, James L., ord. in Greenwich, N. Y. 
PARSHLEY, J. H., Westboro, Mass., resigns. 
PIERCE, Franx.1y, settles in Charleston, N. Y. 
RURY, L. L., Edmeston, called to Cassville, 
N.Y. 
SMITH, OU. B., East Troupsburgh, N. Y., resigns 
SMITH, J. H., closes his labors in Perry, O. 
SWAIM, Tuomas, D.D., died recently in Phila- 
delphia, Penn., aged 67. 
TAYLOR, C. E., Bedford, la., resigns. 
TAYLOR, Monao, accepts call to Harmony, 0. 
TEMPLE, J., Windsor Branch, O., resigns. 
TODD, A. H., removes from Gteene to Mara- 
thon, N. Y. 
WRIGHT, T. G., removes from Hossick to Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


BAILEY, Amos J., Waukegan, accepis call to 
Lake View, Ll. 

BARRETT, Joun P., Hennepin, accepts call to 
Farmington, IL 

BEALL, Brrox, Linwood, Neb., accepts call to 
Cedar Rapids, la, 

BURGESS, Sern, West Newark, N. Y., resigns. 

CLARK, A. L., accepts call to Simsbury, Conn, 

CLEAVELAND, James B., Granby, Conn., re- 
signs. 

DADA, Epwarp P., Richford, N. Y., resign’. 

FOSTER, J. D., Oberlin Seminary, accepts call 
to San Bernardino, Cal, 

GOODENOW, Smirx B., Battle Creek, Ia., ac- 
cepts oall to East Marshfield, Mass. 

GORDON, Gerona A., inst, in Old South Meet- 
ing House, Boston, Mass. 

HEADLEY, I. H. B., Providence, R, 1,, accepts 
evangelistic work in Michigan. 

HEALD, J. H., advanced class at Andover, called 
to Bennington, N. H. 

HOLP, P. E., Plankinton, called to Sioux Falls, 
D. T. 

HOWARD, R. B., Rockport, Mass., becomes 
Secretary of Am. Peace Society, resigning 
his pastorate. 

HUMPHREY, Rosert, Oberlin Seminary, will 
supply for a season at Vermillion, O. 

MERRILL, Wit11am A., Buxton, Me., accepts 
call to Alton, N. H. 

NELSON, Geornce W., Wauwatosa, Wis., dis- 
missed, 

NUTTING, J. D., Oberlin Seminary, will supply 
at Cortland, O. 


PORTER, E. C., Andover Sem., accepts call to 
Second ch., Greenwich, Conn. 


STERLING, Gronee, Milton, N. H., dismissed. 

TEAD, E. 8., accepts call to Prospect Hill ch. 
Somerville, Mass. : 

WATSON, Onanxes P., Tracy, accepts call to 
Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


WEAGE, Epwarp D., Chicago Seminary, accepts 
call to Evansville, Wis. 


WILLSON, Tuzopore B., Whitewater, Wis., 
withdraws resignation, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
CAMP, Epwarp H., accepts call to Sag Harbor, 
N.Y 


COCKINS, J. C., Ripley, O., resigns. 

FULTON, W. *., accepts call to Second ch., Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

GRAHA Rosert, inst. in Hebron Memorial 
oh., Philadelphia, Penn. 


HOYT, Tuomas A., D.D., accepts call to Cham- 
bers Street ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 


HUNSICKER, F.R. 8., D.D., accepts call to 
Musconetconp, N. J. 


KELLOGG, ©. D., called to First ch., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
LANDER, D. L., Malta Bend, Mo., reaigns. 
MATEER, E. H., Milford, Penn., resigns. 
MERCER, J. W., inst. in Sharon, Penn. 
W. L., Jasper City, Mo., becomes pas- 
tor at Tahlequah, [. T. 
pn ey W. M., accepts cali to Biue Springs, 
e 


PALM, W. J., sccepts call to Alexis, Ill. 
PROUDFIT, Auexanpsx, Hackettstown, N. J., 
Ds. 


resig 
STAHL, N. F., inst. in Green Ridge Avenue ch., 
ton, Pen 





those days than it does now.” 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[April 10, 1884. 





Personalities, 


Prorie are not tired yet of telling anec- 
dotes about Cetewayo in England. The story of 
the famous beaver-hat we have narrated; also 
of that delightful exit from a London church, 
during the Rev. Canon ’s long sermon, 
The king never would eat other meat than beef, 
this being grilled in little chunks, burst quite 
black outside and raw within. His “ particular 
vanity” in the vegetable line was potatoes. He 
rone at six and got his majestic self into bed by 
ten, and much of the day he spent in attentively 
examining and counting over his hundreds of 
presents. He gave few in return; some kind of 
little wooden tobacco-box and an ebony cane, 
both presents to Mr. Whitely, being among the 
few; but he took anything and everything that 
visitors and hosts donated him. He insisted, 
for example, on carrying a handsome ash-sifter 
home with him and two unpainted deal doors. 








....The following story told of the Duchess of 
Edinburgh is too little in keeping with the good 
sense of that lady to be strictly probable, She 
was in the gallery of the House of Commons, 
sume weeks ago, and found the debate in pro- 
greas dull. She noticed Mr. Healy among the 
Irish members present, and remarked: “ This is 
an unusually stupid evening. I wish, Mr.—— you 
would go and tell Mr. Healy that I find it so, and 
ask him to get up and epeak.” Mr. , did not 
take the request seriously ; but the Duchess re- 
peated it so decisively that he had to absent him- 
self on his thoroughly ridiculous errand. Mr. 
Healy heard the message, smiled, and of course 
paid no regard to it. The Duchess sat a good 
while longer, expressing frequently her surprise 
theta Parliamentary gentleman did not get up. 
like an actor, aud begin to spout jor her enter- 
tainment. 





..+»The late Augustus Schell, was a very pre- 
cise and accurate man in all the small or great 
concerns of his carecr. His friends often spoke 
of him asthe man who kept his appointments to 
a second of time. His career was a full one in 
itsentire length, and it was only by his careful 
habits of systematizing details that he was en- 
abled to devote hie time as he did to the varied 
interests of politics, finance, charity, and social 
recreation, A special outcome of Mr, Schell’s 
private generosity was the assistance which he 
offered to commercial associates temporarily 
embarrassed in business—a series of kindnesses 
not easily traceable by a biographer, so quietly 
was it carried on from year to yeam 


....Mr, Frank Lee Benedict, the well-known 
novelist, recently read a play which he has just 
completed, ‘‘ Ardmore,” before a large audience 
assembled in the lecture-hall of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arta. It was cordially re- 
osived, and the Kvening Bulletin thus criticises 
it: 

* While abounding in a superfuity of soliloquy and 
dialogue—much of which would of necessity have 
to be eliminated from an acting version—it proved 
to be admirably wvicten, the descriptive passages 
evincing originality, the character portraitures be- 
ing diatinct and well defined, and the dramatic pasa- 
wages strong and effective.” 


... It waa always a matter of regret to Prince 
Leopold that his health, at the time of his visit 
to the United State®, prevented his extending his 
tour as far as he had expected, He was a great 
admirer, in his quiet way, of American matters 
and things, althorgh he deprecated knowing 
our social life very thoroughly, since he had not 
seen New York and its people. 


...-The Louisville Commercial Journal an- 
nounces the death of Mrs. Marie Radcliffe Butler, 
wife of Rev. T. D. Butler. Mrs. Butler will be 
recalled by the older readers and subscribers of 
Tue InpePEeNpDENT as a former contributor to 
our columns, She wrote verses, which were 
greatly admired at the time of their appear- 
ance, 


...»The late Bishup Bloomfield was a punater. 
During bis last illness, he one day inquired what 
had been the subjects of his two archdeacons’ 
charges, ‘‘The one was on sermon-writing, and 
the other on churchyards” he was answered. 
* Ah,” said the Bishop, reflectively, ** 1see—com- 
position and decomposition.” 


....Of the beloved Dr, Jacobson, who has 
lately retired from the see of Chester, Bishop 
Wilberforce, who was by no means given to ex- 
cess of charitable comment on his fellow-men, 
remarked: ‘*I have often heard of the milk of 
buman kindness; but until I met Dr. Jacobson 
I never identified the cow.” 


....The only surviving grandchild of Thomas 
Jefferson is Mrs. Meikleham, a tall, fine-appear- 
ing lady of seventy years, whose erect carriage 
and bright eye induce one to believe her a score 
of vears younger. The general contour of her 
features and her voice suggest her distinguished 
ancestor strongly. 


.- «Mr. Parnell has brought an action against 
Mrs. Dora Wes, of Mount Avon, Wicklow, to re- 
cover abont £168 arrears of rent due him as her 
landlord. 


...-Mrs, Frances Hodgson Burnett has rented 








& cottage at Deer Cove, Lynn, Mass., for the 
coming Summer season. 


...-Mr. Archibald Forbes has received from 
the University oi Aberdeen the degree of LL.D. 


School and College. 


Mr. H. O. Arnoup-Foster, grandson of Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, in an article contributed to 
The Contemporary Review for March, writes, as 
follows, of Robert College, Constantinople : 


“Those who know Constantinople are acquainted 
with tne Robert College,situated on the Bosphorus, 
a few miles outside the city. This great institution 
already plays no unimportant part in influencing 
the fortunes of the Balkan peninsula; and there is 
every probability that, for the next few years at any 
rate, its influence wiil increase rather than dimin- 
ish. Although the College contains both Greeks and 
Armenians, the majority of the students are Bulga- 
rians. Instruction is given in English; the library 
1s furnished almost exclusively with English books; 
for of Bulgarian literature there is practically none ; 
and for three or four years English is the language 
through which the pupils receive the ideas which 
are to form their character, It is hardly possibleto 
doubt that such an institution, under the conduct of 
Dr. Washburn, its present head, must be a thor- 
oughly good influence as far as its activity extends ; 
and it is a matter for sincere congratulation that the 
College, being presided over by an American, is re- 
lieved from any possible charge of politica! prose- 
lytizing which might, however anfairly, be attributed 
to an English institution. But, besides the moral 
value of the College as an educational establishment, 
ite work possesses some features which are of special) 
and unique interest to Englishmen. Both in Philip- 
popolis and in Sophia there are already many yourg 
men who have received their education at the Col- 
Jege, and who are now occupying posts of import- 
ance in their respective countries, The fact is im- 
portant in itself; but it becomes doubly so when we 
reflect that this is the first occasion on which a newly 
formed European state has borrowed its ideas, or 
any of them, directly from Anglo-Saxon sources. 
Hitherto young men and coming pcliticians of the 
nations,who were compelled to seek their education 
outside their own country, have,as a rule, turned 
their steps to Paris, Berlin and Vienna, and in the 
great Universities of those cities have learned much 
that was of profit to themselves and likely to be of 
service to their fellow-countrymen. But in none of 
these capitala—not even in Paris—have they come 
in contact with what may be called the purely Anglo- 
Saxon, a8 opposed to the Continental method of 
looking at political questions, It is not necessary to 
pretend that one attitude of mind is necessarily bet- 
ter tnan another, though both we and the Americans 
are somewhat prone to think otherwise. But that a 
difference of a very marked kind exists is not to be 
denied. Frequent conversations with men who had 
devoted the information they had acquired at Kob- 
ert College to the services of the state in Eastern 
Roumelia or Bulgaria, certainly confirm the im- 
pression that there is likely to bean element in the 
government of these countries which ia Western 
and not Continental; and that there is a peculiar 
ring in the tone in which the relations of the govern- 
ing classes tothe governed 1s discussed by those 
who view the question from an English or American 
stand-point, which is never to be heard, even in the 
case of the most educated and well-intentioned stu- 
dents of French or German politics,” 


....Prof. E. H. 8. Bailey, of the State Uni- 
verrity at Lawrence, Kansas, has made numerous 
experiments with the sorghum plant the past 
season, and finds the proportions of sucrose and 
gincose vary at different seasons; but in all 
easen the proportions of both commence to in- 
crease from near the ground to the middle of 
the stalk, and then gradually decrease to the 
apex. The largest proportion of saccharine mat- 
ter is always at the middle of the stalk. 











....When a theok vical seminary issues its 
64th annual catalog:e, as the Auburn (N. Y.) 
Theological Seminary has done recently, there 
is little need of comment; for the institution 
and its purposes and methods are well known. 
Suffice it to say that there are 45 students in 
attendance at present. 


..+»The Bureau of Education, at Washington, 
has issued, recently, a Circular of Information 
in regard to the meeting of the International 
Prison Congress, to be held in Rome, Italy, in 
October, 1884. Penal Legislation, Prison Disci- 
pline, and Preventive Measures are the general 
topics for discussion. 


....Among the sixty-nine gentlemen who will 
receive the honorary degree of LL.D. at the 
Edinburgh University tri-centenary commemo- 
ration are Professors Cayley, Helmholtz and 
Haeokel, Sir John Lubbock, Sir Henry Maine 
and Mr. Archibald Geikie. 


....Miss Beatrice Parsons, of London, was 
the winner of the highest honors of the recent 
Cambridge University examination, in which no 
less than three thousand bright British girls 
competed. 


....Cyrus Northrup, Professor of English 
Literature in Yule College, has accepted the 
Presidency of the Minnesota State University, 
at Minneapolis. He wiil leave Yale in June, and 
will enter upon his new duties in September. 


...-Prof. R. @. Jebb, the distinguished Ox- 
ford scholar, will deliver tae oration Before the 
Harvard chapter of Phi Beta Kappa next com- 





mencement. 





The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 20th. 


PAUL’S PREACHING.—I. Cor. I, 17-31. 





Notes.—This first epistle to the Corinthians 
was written from Ephesus about A.D. 57, during 
Paul’s second visit, during the time described in 
the last lesson from Acts xix. Since Paul left 
Corinth, Apollos had gone there and preached 
and gone away ; and Paul now desires his return 
to Corinth (I. Cor. xvi, 12).———“‘ Christ sent 
me not lo buptize, but to preach the Gospel.” —The 
previous verses show that great dissensions had 
arisen in Corinth, the disciples following differ- 
ent teachers, who taught in somewhat aifferent 
ways. Paul declares that he wants no party at- 
tached to him, and has done nothing to attract a 
party._—-“* Wisdom of words,” —Whether rbet- 
orically or philosophically attractive, or mak- 
ing much of the Jewish conceits.———‘* Them 
that are‘ perishing.”—Those who are rejecting 
the cross, ———*‘ It 18 written.” (Is. xxix, 14.)— 
‘* T will destroy.” —The translation does not fol- 
low the Hebrew, but the more familiar Greek Sep- 
tuagint translation. -—'* Wiere is the wise?” — 
It is not clear whether this word means a Greek 
wise man, or the sume person as the Jewish 
scribe mentioned in the next words. The 
answers to Paul’easy question is that the wise, 
the scribe, the disputer are of no account. 
** The world through its wisdom knew not God.” 
—A plain fact is here stated that all philosophy 
and karning has not taved the world.——— 
** Jews ask for signs.”—For recurring miracles 
in testimony of Christ’s Messiahship. It would 
seem that miracles seldom followed Paul's 
preaching, thongh the Jews demanded them, as 
they did of Christ,” ** Unto Jews a stum- 
bling block.” —Because the cross was disgraceful, 
and they expected an honored, royal Measiah. 
** Behold your calling.”—With the empha- 
sis on ‘‘ your.” You are yourselves a proof of 
the strange wisdom of God, which does not seek 
human wisdom ; for God has not chosen you, as 
human wisdom would choose, from the wise and 
rich, but from the lower classes,———“‘Are 
called.”—These words are in italics and sup- 
plied by the translators. The idea is that not 
many of you are wise, or mighty, or noble; but 
you are among the foolish, the unlearned, the 
weak,—-——“‘ Foolish things,” ‘weak things,” 
‘* base things.” —People so regarded by the world. 
“Things that are not.”—People regarded 
as nobody, not worth considering.———“ To 
put to shame.”--Not now, but in the time when 
Christ comes in his glory, ard these despised 
ones shall be glorified, and those who were nc ble 
and honored, but who despised Christ, shall be 
put to shame,———‘‘ Made unto us wisdom,” 
etc,--We were foolish and weak and sinful; but 
Gcd has chosen us, and has brought us into his 
fe,lowship through the revelation of Christ, and 
thus has given us the true wisdom in making us 
wise unto salvation, and so has also made us 
righteour, and sanctifies us and redeems us, 
————'' As it is written.”—This is a synopsis of 
the sentiment in Jer. ix, 23, 24. 

Instruction,—It is not the business of a min- 
ister or teacher to attach the people to himself, 
but to Christ; not to get them into the Church 
himself, but to convert them. Jealousy between 
teachers in the Church would be a sore evil. 

It is very far from the duty of a teacher to try 
to magnify his own wisdom or eloquence. If 
he is after the reputation for wisdom or elo- 
quence he is making void the cross of Christ. 

Learning is a good thing, but it will not save 
the world. Learning gives culture, not religion ; 
and only religicn will save the world. The world 
is to be saved by what takes hold of the heart 
and conscience. Great learning may go with 
great wickedness, or with utter unconcern for 
the poor and ignorant. 

The greatest of all wisdom was brought to the 
world through Christ; and the wisdom of tbe 
world did not recognize it, because it was not 
intellectual wisdom. But heart wisdom is better 
than head wisdom. The appearance of God 
made man and willing to sacrifice himself for us 
is the most powerful force that can be brought 
to bear on men to save them. 

Human wisdom does not discover God. The 
greatest of old philosophers have hoped in a God, 
and have desired to believe ina future life, but 
they have felt that their evidence was uncertain. 
It was only when Christ came and rose from the 
dead that the proof was supplied. 

What is preaching? It is telling people the 
story of the love and life and death of Christ, 
and trying to persuade them to flee from the 
wrath to come. 

Christianity appears first to the poor and ig- 
norant. It is a religion which the most igno- 
rant can understand. Christ gave it as a proof 
of his Messiahship that to the poor the Gospel 
was preached. In missions Christianity goes 
generally to the poor first, and, by elevating 
them, proves to the rich and learned its power. 

Children have the same privilege in Christ’s 
Gospel as the old. Their weakness or ignorance 
is no disadvantage. Christ loved ¢thildren, but 
we are never told that he loved priests or 
scribes. 
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Music, 


Tar concert on Saturday evening, which 
ended the Sixth Season of the Symphony Society 
of New York, was one eminent not only in the 
fine record of this strong organization but re- 
markable for the richness, scope, end, as to one 
great feature, the novelty of its program : 
Overtare, Scherzo and Finale ............ Schumann 
Concerto in C MINOP........--ssecsccccccessccecs Raf 
Grand Quatuor in C Sharp Minor, Opus 131, ar- 

ranged tor full orchestra by Karl Mueiler- 
BOF RMAUS ....ccccccccoce ...- Beet 


Finale to “ Das Rheingold” 
Soloist, Herr Car! Faelten, pianist. 


Among all Schumann’s captivating orchestral 
works, none stands firmer in the esteem of a cul- 
tivated public than the one above-named ; a sym- 
phony to all intents and results, if Schumann had 
but inserted its slow movement. It puts him be- 
fore us in his most characteristic light as a man 
could select 4 brief and frequently not striking 
melodic phrase, and then proceed to unfold its 
unsuspected capabilities for fascination, to say 
it over and over again with crescive originality 
and loveliness, to place it before us under every 
shifting and varied instrumental coloring which 
his genius prompted until he chooses to lay 
down his pen. The Overture, Scherzo and Fin- 
ale have not been performed here in two or 
three seasons ; for which neglect we see no very 
good excuse. Herr Faelten,an artist who has 
identified himself with Baltimore musical in- 
terests, had a success as instantaneous as de- 
served. His playing is marked for technical 
brilliancy, beautiful sentiment, manly vigor of 
style, with which should be blended more re- 
pose, and an artistic magnetism which commu- 
nicated itself to the house both at Friday after- 
noon’s rehearsal and this night’s concert pcr- 
ceptibly. He was recalled several times on both 
occasions ; playing in the one instance Chopin’s 
Ballade in A Flat and on Saturday, Liszt’s Pol- 
onaise in E—the latter with extraordinary fire. 
We hope that Herr Faelten will be 
heard in this city frequently next season. 
Upon the great feature of this concert, placed 
before the public through the influence of Dr. 
Damrosch, it was natural that the intensest in- 
terest centered. Dr. Mueller -Berghaus has made 
the musical world, professional and other, his 
debtors by his remarkable amplification of one 
of the most ineffably beautiful and unplayable of 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Galitzin ” Quartets. Wrought out 

by Dr. Mueller-Berghaus with loving care and fine 

musicianly learning, it appeals to the general 
understanding and ear in this present form as it 
couldin no other way. As regards its original 
style and relation to Beethoven’s earlier works it 
can truly be said that it is his message that is 
spoken in i‘, and his only ; although the form of 
sp ech be startlingly unlike and far above what he 
has uttered before. A vloseness of relationshp to 
Wagner is remarkably evident in the opening 
Adagio (so deeply religious in its sentument that 
one is tempted to believe that Wagner must have 
heard it in his mind when the score of “ Parsi- 

fal” was begun); and there is a distinct kinship 
with Schumann in many bars of the same move- 
ment and of the corresponding one which intro- 
duces the final Allegro. It is Beetnoven stepping 
further forward into our own immediate day of 
his art. Dr. Mueller-Berghaus has wisely per- 
mitted a dominance of the original string-quartet 
in his score, thus preserving the character of the 
work with artistic truth: and, in particular in- 
stances, such as the Scherzo (Presco) and the 
Finale he has imitated Bee: hoven’s orchestration 
with extreme tact and the nicety of a scholar, 
It is sedom that any experiment of the 
sort which he thus undertook has proved 
to be for the best iuterests of artist 
or art; but, in this signal instance, his labor 
seems to us as successful as 1t was ambitious, 
Dr. Damrosch was twice recalled on the conclu- 
sion of the Quartet-Symphony ; and its reception 
was all that any conductor could have asked. A 
finely dramatic performance of the “ March of 
the Gods into Walralla” terminated the concert. 
The orchestra, during nearly its entire course, 
gave the greatest satisfaction by the finish of 
their playing. 

....Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel began an- 
other short series of their welcome and unique 
entertainments on Friday evening of last week, 
iu Chickering Hall, that pleasant auditorium 
being filled with a most appreciative and select 
audience. The program announced the custom- 
ary wide and admirably-balanced choice 
English, French, German and Italian music, 
that the remarkable vocal and linguistic 
talents of Mr. and Mrs. Henschel permit theif 
interpreting with such freedom and success 
The ease and grace with which both singers pass 
from one tongue to another, the text being 
articulated in each instance with a fauitiessness 
of accent which permits our taking com- 
piete pleasure in its sentiment as well 
as its melodic setting, greatly enhapces the 
attractiveuess of either arvist’s vocal efforts. Mr. 
Henschel gave with great brilliancy and no- 
bility of suyle, the serenade * Vieni, o cara, 
from Hindeu’s second opera, * Agrippina,” and, 
with that happy dignity and simplicity which few 
bring into vhe singing of a ballad, Léwes 
“Heinrich der Vog:ltanger.” On concluding 
the sparkling “Couplets de Vulcain,” from 
Gounod’s ‘Philemon et Baucis,” the applause 
continued until he reappeared and sang the last 
verse with still more humor and elan. Mrs. 
Henschel seemed in unwontedly fine voice. The 
exquisite purity and sweetness of her notes, p 
ticularly in Haydn's “‘ My Mother Bids Me 
My Hair,” and a little setiing by her husban 
of Charles Kingsley’s words, ‘‘I Once 
a Sweet Little Doll, Dears,” captivated — 
ear irresistibly, as so often hii . Anew 
by Mr. Henschel, an unprinted Gondolict®, 
ended a most interesting and perfect entert ro 
ment. The next recital will be given on 
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Citerntwee. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


GREEN’S CONQUEST OF ENG- 
LAND.* 


Tue announcement that John Richard 
Green had left a posthumous work was 
received by that wide circle which he had 
charmed by his earlier works with the 
most pleasurable anticipation. Nor is any 
one likely to be disappointed in this, his 
last, best work. It comes to us with a pre- 
face that throws a halo round its every 
ewe learned to know the man, the student, 
and the scholar in his previous books; but 
here he is revealed to us im the hero- 
ism of a man engaged in a hand-to-hand 
struggle with an invisible foe, which was 
dragging him down to the grave. But he 
does not falter. His work is his only 
thought, and the time is all too short. 
He never penned a happier page or a nobler 
than that which told the death story of the 
venerable Baeda. If his written version of 
it was beautiful, how much more the 
image of it, mirrored in his own death. The 
days had already grown few when he said: 
‘‘T have work to do that I know is good. 
I will try to win but one week more to 
write some part of it down.” And the lat- 
est time was at hand before he said simply, 
uncomplainingly: ‘‘Now I am weary. I 
can work no more.” And so it was with 
him, as he had long before intimated it 
would be—that men said of him: ‘ He 
died learning.” 

How true this was we cannot fail to see 
as we read this volume. We feel, as we turn 
page after page, that here he is at his best. 
Never have we found him so fully in pos- 
session of his powers; and his were pecu- 
liar powers, very rare and very precious. 
He possessed, in the first place, that great 
spring of scholarly instinct. He studied 
welland wisely, without prejudice, and with 
judicial impartiality. He wasendowed with 
the gift of historic imagination, and its 
associate, the power of description. To 
some men the materials for such a work as 
this have never been more than a long and 
barren column of annals, that tell no tale, 
or a mass of song and story that hopelessly 
mingles the grain of truth in the heap of 
chaff. But to this man, with his wonderful 
knowledge, and with his mastery of every 
side-light, the whole past lives again. He 
breathes upon the dry facts, and fills them 
with the spirit of life. The lack of materials 
has left many a page dark that we fain 
would have made clearer. But we have the 
best that can be done with the knowledge 
now within our reach; though this cannot 
be said of the whole volume; for the master- 
hand was not spared to finish the work to 
the last line, as Baeda was permitted to 
finish his blessed work. 

In this volume, as in the ‘ Making of 
England,” much importance is given to 
geographical conditions. In the earlier 
work this was carried so far as to make it 
difficult for the ordinary reader to fairly 
follow the thread of the narrative. But 
the scholar was helped out of many a hard 
place by the means, and many a dark prob: 
lem wassolved. Here we have a more easy 
progress. The land has opened up and 
assumed more of its modern aspect; the 
features brought into prominence are larger 
in scale and scope. Hence it is that, while 
the aid we receive from this source is no 
less, it is less apparent. We are still made 
to feel the importance of forest and stream, 
of watershed and city site; but now they 
are the great rivers only, the higher wolds, 
the strongest holds; those that had more 
than a temporary importance and have 
played their part in many an English 
struggle to this day. We are often sur- 
prised that we had never noticed the cause 
that he points out, it seems so 
satisfactory. 

On special points he has thrown the full 
power of his illuminating genius; as, for 
example, the Danish invasions. If there is 
any problem more wrapt in darkness that 
these descents of the vikings of the 
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North, there is surely none that has been 
more often and more fruitlessly assailed. 
Mr. Green has done much to bring the in- 
contestible facts together and show their 
unity in inception and in performance, and, 
though we cannot say that he makes all 
plain, he has done much to brush away the 
obstacles. 

Historians have been opening their eyes 
of late to the hitherto underestimated im- 
portance of the legal aspects of events. 
Mr. Green has done much to show that he 
fully recognizes the demand. The open- 
ing chapter on the ‘‘ England of Ecgberht ” 
isa mastery summary, which throws a 
flood of light on many obscure points of 
this nature. But it does mot work out the 
institutions of the land in the fullness of 
detail that they admit of and their supreme 
interest demands, nor, insome cases, does it 
ge deepenough. Especially is this true of 
the Witenagemot. There is scarcely any- 
thing that holds so important a place for 
its own sake and for its bearing on the de- 
velopment of later times. The broad and 
full treatment of Professor Stubbs, and the 
bold account given by Mr. Freeman, are, 
in some points, so at variance that it was 
with some little hope for new light 
that we read the pages here given to it. 
We must confess not only disappoint- 
ment, but some feeling that, for once, the 
treatment was inadequate to the subject. 


The change embodied in the names of 
Aetheling and Thegn has been much more 
fully dealt with and in his best style. There 
are few points of Anglo-Saxon history more 
instructive than this supplanting of the 
great nobility of blood by a nobility of 
landed proprietors. The growth of the 
Thegns from the king’s personal follower, 
the Gesith-cund-man, up to the great Ealder- 
men of the period of the ‘‘ Conquest,” is 
most happily dealt with. This, with the 
account of the king’s court, its progresses, 
its means of support, opens up that fasci- 
nating subject of anti-conquest feudalism. 
This question has been dealt with, also, in 
the fifth chapter, where the frith guilds are 
well treated of. The whole tends to sup- 
port the position that feudalism was only 
the spontaneous growth of the Teutonic 
system, that its institutions tended to 
develop in that direction, and that there 
was no eonnection between Frank and 
Anglo-Saxon feudalism other than a com- 
mon source which issued in like streams. 
Up to the point at which it met its final 
check, by the introduction of the fully de- 
veloped Norman system, we havea develop- 
ment more purely in the spirit of the 
Teutonic races, inasmuch as it was less 
mingled with outsideinfluences. Continen- 
tal feudalism received such a large inter- 
mixture of Roman influences that it was 
drawn out of the straight line of develop- 
ment. In England, however, any influ- 
ences outside of those purely Teutonic, 
were extremely minute. The advance was 
only to apoint that had been attained on 
the continent decades before; the system 
was, as yet, no system at all; but the seeds 
had been sown and the growth was such 
that we cannot fail to see that, on one or 
two lines, the essence of feudalism already 
existed, 

There are some points that constantly re- 
cur to make us pause and consider if it 
may not be, after all, that we have terribly 
overestimated the degree of civilization 
attained by the people before the Norman 
Conquest; whether the pendulum has not 
swung back too far from the position of 
Milton, that the strifes and struggles of the 
earlier times were no better than ‘‘ mere 
battles of kites and crows.” The constant 
struggle between the different divisions of 
the land, the fierce internecine conflicts in 
the individual kingdoms, darkening into 
little more than one long reign of anarchy 
in Northumbria, the unsettled state of the 
royal court riding from place to place, and 
some of the deeds the kings took part in 
indicate not so much a kingdom as a mere 
collection of petty tribes always at war 
with each other. The manner of Edmund’s 
death scarcely accords with the royalty he 
boasted. At the moment of his fierce de- 
fiance to the Frankish power over the chan- 
nel he fell by the hand of an outlaw who 
had forced his way into the hall and seated 
himself at the royal board, where he drew 
his sword upon the attendant who under- 
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Thegn’s aid, seized the robber by the hair 
and flung him to the ground; but, in the 
struggle, the desperado drove his dagger to 
the king’s heart. 

But we must not, on the other hand, put 
too low an estimate on the civilization of the 
period. Continental intercourse had fairly 
begun with Egbert, and it was fast assimilat- 
ing the island, Internal strifes kept this in- 
fluence down for many years. But the social 
life, which is, indeed, too scantily treated 
of, was after that deep Teutonic type that 
had much of true homeliness in it. The 
king had not raised himself on a pinnacle | 
above the people, but remained one of them 
in a very peculiar sense. When we turn 
from the political sphere, we see this more 
plainly, especially in the legislation of the 
Saxon kings and of the Norman kings when 
they re-enacted the laws of the ‘‘ good King 
Edward.” But there is no evidence so good 
as the description of the prosperity and 
progress of the towns, which is done master- 
ly well in this book. 

With both the Ealdermen Aelfric and 
Harold Mr. Green deals after a new man- 
ner. His positions are wellsupported. We 
more than suspect they will be accepted. 
When we remember the hot wrath Mr. 
Freeman poured upon the traitorous head 
of Aelfric, we must naturally think twice 
before accepting even Mr. Green’s plausible 
defense, Harold, on the contrary, has 
always stood for the incarnation of that 
good old Saxon spirit that has been the life 
stock of Merry England, that made her 
stanch yeomanry, that won the returns to 
the laws of the sainted Confessor, that 
fought and struggled on, and still meets 
boldly every oppression—the patron saint 
of English liberty. Hear what is said of 
him. 

.‘* Had Harold been content with power the 
death of Edward would have left him as com- 
pletely master of England as before. But his 
air of cool reserve and self command masked all 
ambition of that meaner sort which craves not 
only power, but the show of power. Harold 
longed not to be the ruler of England only, but 
to be its king. 

** Daring and unscrupulous as such a project 
was, the power which Godwine had bequeathed 
to his son made it possible, had Harold held the 
threads of Godwine’s policy with a hand like 
Godwine’s. But the lower ability of the man 
was seen in the way in which advantage after 
advantage was thrown away.” 


We think these lines are drawn too darkly. 
The picture is, in part, unfinished, and 
what changes would have been made in it 
we cannot know. It is natural to suspect 
that the failing hand struck boldly and with 
disproportioned energy at the strong points 
of the sketch. 

Mr. Green’s study of the elements that 
have gone to form the present Anglo- 
Saxon race makes short work with the 
boasted purity of its descent. Mr. Tenny- 
son’s poetic line, 

“Saxon and Norman and Dane are we,” 
grows’ in his pages into the prosaic, 
expansive ‘‘Celt and Gaul, Welshman 
and Irishman, Frisian and Flamand, 
French Huguenot and German Palatine,” 
mingle in their blood. As early as the 
Danish invasion, he asserts the Celtic blood 
was beginning to tell. 

Apart from the pathetic circumstances 
of its origin, the volume is probably the 
best that has recently appeared in English 
history, both as regards the handling of the 
material presented and the addition made 
by it to the sum of historic knowledge. 

The arduous labor of completing and ed- 
iting the volume, and carrying out the au- 
thor’s intentions, has been performed so 
well by Mr. Green that we discover no in- 
equalities and no falling off anywhere. 

——______—_—— 





SOME RECENT BOOKS ON POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. 


Any one who wishes to see the best results of 
modern economic thought, presented in a brief 
space, cannot do better than to purchase ‘‘ Eco- 
nomic Tract, No. X” of the Society for Polhti- 
cal Education, Of Work and Wealth, by R. R. 
Bowker. Amid the multitude of poor books of 
this kind it is retreshing to see one that is so 
thoroughly good. Ht is clear and strong and 
wastes no words. In less than fifty pages the 


cal economy. And he really explains what he 
takes up. He does not'write to make people ad- 
mire his genius, but to make them understand 
the subject. He chooses fair illustrations rather 





took to expel him. Edmund sprang to his 


author develops thé leading doctrines of politi- 


but he pursues it with remarkable judgment, 
and some real originality—enough to make the 
work valuable to advanced economists as well as 
beginners. If it were merely addressed to be- 
ginners, we should say littie in the way of criti- 
cism, and confine ourselves to praise. But, in 
spite of its unpretentious character, it is really 
a scientific book, and must be criticised as such. 
A man who writes a book of such high charac- 
ter must submit to being judged by a high 
standard. 


On page 10 the idea of a “ negative incre- 
ment” of value (in cases of scarcity or monopoly) 
seems to obscure things rather than clear them 
up. All place-value partakes of this same char- 
acter, and arises from the same source. The 
statement, on page 18, that ‘it is the cost of the 
labor necessary to replace an article that directly 
determines its power in exchanges” is misleading, 
and may doa great deal of harm. It may have 
been approximately true fifty yearsago; itis 
not true now. How would it do to apply this 
test to the value of pig-iron at different times in 
the last fifteen years? We cannot generally ap- 
ply it to the value of a railway, or of a factory. 
Wherever speculation or exceptional business 
ability comes in this standard falls away. And 
to a greater or less degree they come in almost 
everywhere under the business conditions of to- 
day. The paragraph about the balance of frade, 
on page 18, is overstated. The fundamental 
idea is good, but it is carried too far. ‘* Were all 
countries prosperous,” we are told, “ the bal- 
ance of trade would be against every nation.” 
This is impossible. Balances of trade are ex- 
pressed in exchange value—value at which 
things are sold to the foreigner and bought of 
the foreigner which is here confounded with 
mere utility. Every prosperous nation may im- 
port things which are of more use to it than what 
it exports; but they cannot all run into debt to 
each other, without corresponding credits some- 
where. On page 28 exception is taken 
to Ricardo’s statement that ‘an inconvert- 
ible currency, not issued in excess of the 
need for money on exchange, does not nec- 
essarily depreciate.” The experience of France, 
in 1870, certainly favors Ricardo’s view. On 
page 29, Carey is made to say that the best lands 
are taken up first ; exactly the reverse of what he 
does say. The chapter on Wages (pp. 33-38) is 
right enough in its main ideas, but the points 
are not as clearly made as in most other parts of 
the book. On page 39, it is hardly true to say 
that the rate of interent depends upon the need 
or demand for things that capital will buy. This 
affects prices rather than interest. Interest de- 
pends upon the advantage of having the money 
or goods now, rather than some time in the 
future. On page 41, the modern extension of 
business credits ought to be mentioned, as it 
probably contributes, more than any one thing 
else, to the importance of the director or entre- 
preneur in modern industrial life. On page 46 
the error in the two extreme views concerning 
consumption of wealth is well shown. But he 
fails to show the true justification for judicious 
investment of capital and enjoyment of higher 
comforts; that the money thus expended does 
not cause any scarcity of food and clothing, or 
greatly increase the labor of supplying them, so 
that the comfort is attained without serious 
sacrifice to offset it. 

As particularly good points, amid the general 
high lev@ of the book, we notice his discussion 
of the theory of protection (page 17); his ac- 
count of the evils of paper money (page 24) ; of 
the functions of a bank (pp. 25, 26); and, above 
all, his treatment of Henry George’s theories 
(page 81 and elsewhere), in which he distin- 
guishes with success between the little that is 
undoubtedly true, and the rest, which is either 
doubtful or untrue. Of the ideas for which he 
claims originality, the use of the word director 
instead of entrepreneur is a thing for which all 
lovers of English undefiled will thank him. The 
analysis of taxes, according as they are used for 
‘preventive’ or ‘‘ constructive” purposes, is 
interesting, and may possibly be of great value, 
The analogy between land and brains is not as 
new asthe author supposes. Marshall, for in- 
stance, speaks of the “rent” of ‘ rare natural 
abilities.” : 

The author holds out the hope that he may 
expand this sketch into a larger beok, It is 
earnestly to be hoped that he may do so, 

Mr. Bowker’s pamphlet is also issued, in 
slightly more pretentious form, as number X in 
Putnam's series of ‘‘ Questions of the Day.” As 
number XI of the same series we are offered Mr. 
F. W. Taussig’s Protection to Young Industries 
as applied in the United States. It was origi- 
nally published a year ago as a Harvard Prize 
Essay. It is a monograph of real value ; but its 
character is that of a prize essay, and not of a 
discussion on a “question of the day.” Any- 
one who takes it up with the latter idea will be 
disappointed. It is strictly historical, and does 
not come down later than 1840, We may sum 
up the results as follows: The tariff legislation 
from 1789 to 1808 was only incidentally protec- 











tive. Real protection was first given, not by 
any tariff, but by the Napoleonic Wars which 
the commercial isolation of the years 





than extraordinary ones. His aim is modest; 
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country was flooded with English manufactures 
in spite of the protective provisions of our 
tariff of 1816. This stimulated overproduction 
in agriculture; and when the crisis of 1819 
came it was the agricultural interest that 
suffered, while the manufacturers, who 
had not been overproducing, bore the 
shock much better. This created a feel- 
ing in favor of manufactures as the truly 
stable source of wealth; and duties were made 
more and more stringently protective, The ar- 
gument at this time was that of protection to 
infant industries ; indeed many of the duties 
were imposed for specific periods only. The ar- 
gument that duties should be imposed to enable 
us to contend with the pauper labor of Europe 
wag not as frequently heard then as it is now. 
The statement on this point isa little too sweep- 
ing. Fisher Ames's argument that our work- 
men must have special inducements to do what 
“stern necessity, with its iron rule” compelled 
European workmen to do, was at bottom a 
‘pauper labor” argument. But the position is 
right in the main. Taking the book as a whole, 
it admirably supplements the treatment of the 
same subject in Young's **Special Report of the 
Bureau of Statistics, 1872.” It is remarkable 
that two treatises on the same topic, each ex- 
cellent in ita Way, should have so little in com- 
mun, 

The veteran Belgian writer, M. Emile de La- 
veleye, published, two years ago, a work on the 
elements of Political Economy. A translation 
soon appeared in England ; and now that trans- 
lation has been reprinted in America with some 
slight additional matter, by Mr. F. W. Taussig. 
On the whole, we are sorry that this book has 
appeared, It is not an utterly bad one; but it 
is not worthy of the author of ‘La Propriete et 
ses Formes Primitives,” nor is it specially suited 
to the wants of the American public. In the 
first place, it is full of trivial and irrelevant mat- 
ter. What do we care about details concerning 
the money of the Carthaginians? What is the 
use of bringing in the classification of barter un- 
dct the Roman law into four kinds? It is inter- 
esting to be told that Abraham Lincoln used to 
chop wood for recreation; but, when things of 
this kind meet the eye everywhere, it becomes 
tiresome. The historical illustrations are too 
often worse than useless, because they do not 
illustrate any principle at issue, and do nothing 
but distract attention. The amount of common- 
place thought is very great. In French it does 
not sound quite so bad; in English the effect is 
lamentable. We quote a few examples: 
“*Goods’ is an admirable word. The su- 
preme good is the subject of philoso- 
phy and religion, and ‘goods’ the sub- 
ject of political economy. In ‘goods’ or wealth 
must be included all that is good for the advance- 
ment of the individual and of the human race.” 
**To insure health, both ef body and mind, both 
the one and the other must be given proper focd 
and exercise.” ‘Throughout antiquity, and, 
despite the teaching of the Guspel, throughout 
the Middle Ages, the sword of the warrior was 
glorified, and the laborer’s hoe despised.” As 
may be imagined, the author is a sentimentalist 
through and through. The English translator 
calle attention to the fact that, in Laveleye’s 
hands, political economy is not the “dismal 
‘science” that most men have made it. He is 
right. The tone of Laveleye’s book is neither 
dismal nor scientific. It is like the tone of the 
photograph of a person who has been trying to 
follow the photographer's advise and puton a 
pleating expression of countenance. 

The author is behind the times. His book 
might have been written in 1865 forall the use 
he makes of the theorics of subsequent writers, 
He holds to the more objectionable part of the 
old wage-fund theory, although he confuses 
wage fund and product in a curious way. Both 
on this subject and on profit he writes as though 
F. A. Walker had never been heard of. He 
asserts, as an undoubted fact, that the rate of 
interest in England tends to diminish ; and has 
apparently never heard that this idea was re- 
futed in the ‘Journal of the Statistical Society” 
a few years ago. In speaking of money he says 
nothing about the importance to a country of 
getting its gold cheap, that is, at slight sacrifice 
in the way of labor, His acvocacy of bimetal- 
liam leads him to represent things as they were 
twenty years ago rather than now. He con- 
ceals the real truth about the Latin Union, 
when he says that its system in principle per- 
mits free coinuge of silver. He ought to say 
at the same time that they no longer adhere to 
the principle. 

When he is explaining certain social condi- 
tions, he is at his best, His chapter on the 
means of improving the condition of wage 
earners is extremely good. So is his chapter on 
Frie Trade and Protection, where he gives a 
atraightfoward and well-proportioned account of 
different systems of commercial policy which 
have prevailed in Europe. But when he comes 
to generalize, he too often falls into shallow 
dogmatism. He quotes with approval Rousseau’s 
statement “Were there no luxury there would 
be no poor.” In another part of the book he 
says: ‘‘A great singer earns more than £6,000 
@ year, whieh is too much.” On what standard, 
we may well ask, would M. de Laveleye decide 





how art should be paid? This one sentence 
alone condemns him as a political economist. 

The translator's work is well done, though it 
is a *‘ Gallicism and despoiled phrase” to speak 
of “ immobilizing” capital instead of “ perma- 
nently investing” it. There are not a great many 
such iustances in the book. Mr. Taussig’s chapter 
on “Economic Questions in the United States” 
is good, what there is of it. We cannot help 
thinking that it would have been better to scat- 
ter it through the book in the form of foot- 
notes, or else to muke it fuller. A chapter on 
‘Economic Questions in the United States,” 
which says nothing of labor movements, of land 
policy, or of internal transportation, does not 
fulfil the promise bad its title. 


EE ——— 








SHELDON & Co. publish what is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a reprint of Jevons’s ‘ Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Logic,” edited by Pres. 
David J. Hill, of Lewisburg, Penn. The editor’s 
aim is pretty fairly stated in the preface. He 
likes Jevons’s book, but does not find its form 
quite adapted for the wants of his classes, He 
has, therefore, made several changes. 1. He has 
printed the main principles in large type, and 
the illustrative matter in small type. 2. He has 
given headings, which the eye can readily catch, 
to each section. 3. He has rearranged the or- 
der of topics, putting the ‘ Predicables” under 
‘*Method” instead of under “‘ Propositions,” and 
placing the discussion of recent logical views at 
the end of the book. 4, He has introduced into 
the glossary of terms some account of the vari- 
ous writers on logic and their views. The edi- 
torial work, in its more mechanical parts, is 
reasonably well done. The division into large 
and small type, and the choice of headings, 
seem quite good. Even the rearrangement 
of topics has some points in its favor. But 
what shall we say of a list of “writers on 
logic” which includes Max Miiller? The really 
objectionable thing about the whole book is 
that Dr. Hill pretends to have done a great 
€eal more than he really has. Why should 
he change the title from Elementary Lessons in 
Logic to Elements of Logic, when he has made 
no essential difference in the subject matter ? 
Why should he pretend to have “recast” the 
book when, in plain English, he has rearranged it 
alittle? Inthe paragraphs of the preface, de- 
scribing what the editor has done, he says: 
**Questions for examination are inserted at the 
endof the book.” After reading this it will sur- 
prise most people to find that these are essen- 
tially the same questions which Jevons has “ in- 
serted” at the end of the original. In itself this 
isnota bad book, Some teachers may find it 
more serviceable than the original, But it is a 
violation of common decency for the title page te 
offer a new title, followed by a small “W. Stanley 
Jevons,” and a much larger and more promi- 
nent “ David J, Hill.” 


....We have Part I of Vol. I of the Right 
Rev. J. Hellmuth’s Biblical Thesaurus, a quarto 
vulume, which giyes the Hebrew text, a translit- 
eration and a translation, with lexical and 
grammatical notes, of the first fifteen chapters 
of Genesis. The work is done with great full- 
ness, and, if trustworthy, would still be of that 
doubtful kind of service which saves profitable 
labor to students of Hebrew. It belongs toa 
class of works, unpedagogically conceived and 
unphilologically carried out, costing a vast 
deal of useless labor. Bishop Hellmuth seems 
to be a scholar of the old rabbinic Jewish 
type, but not competent even in that school,as we 
judge from the tranelation of the very first rab- 
binic passage given. Itis quoted to give a deriva- 
tion of y SN erels, the earth, from a root mean- 
ing forun, The quotation speaks of the earth 
A21p pyr mwy Any aw “which runneth to do 
the wil) of its Maater.” But the word is not 
“runneth” but delighteth, from a different verb, 
And imagine the absurdity of the derivation 
from the verb yy, especially when we add that 
our Bishop also gives us our choice of a relation 
with Erde, (by transposition) ferra, and San- 
scrit, Pehlevi, and other non-related languages. 
80 0°35 (panim a face) is connected with Latin 
porro; we suppose, on the same theory that con- 
nects Moses with Middleton— scratch off the 
oses and add iddleton.” We add only one more 
example of this nonsense, the connection of 
RN, Or, light with the Greek nip, German 
Feuer and Pinghsh fire. It is curious to notice 
the author's utter ignorance of the simplest 
philology. He imagines that the final mem in 
ao’ and op™ may have the same origin, ut- 
terly unsuspicious of the case ending preserved 
in the adverb. Having sampled just three 
verses of our author’s Genesis, we feel author- 
ized to pronounce that it is to be hoped that he 
will not feel encouraged to proceed to issue a 
Second Part. (Hodder & Stoughton: London.) 


.. Doomed Religions, edited by the Rev. J. 
M. Reid, D.D., Corresponding Secretary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society, is a se- 
ries of essays on the great religions of the world, 
with one preliminary, on primordial religion, by 
the editor, and a closing one on * Lifeless and 
Corrupt Forms of Christianity,” by the Rev. ©, 
H. Fowler, D.D., LL.D., one of the Secretaries 
of the same Society. The ‘papers are ' con- 
tributed by different authors, who have mach 





personal familiarity with the topics on which 
they write. The volume is a bundle of es- 
says on the decaying faiths of the world, by 
authors specially qualified to handle the subjects 
they treat. The essays relate to Mohammedan- 
ism, Brahminism, Parseeism, Buddhism, Tao- 
ism, Shintoism, and Confucianism. They vary 
in merit, but are all popular in form, and in- 
tended to meet the needs of average church 
readers, The editor's eye is kept pretty steadily 
on the Methodist Chureh, for whose honor he 
writes, with a zeal that is always loyal and some- 
times narrow. We observe occasional indica- 
tions of carelessness—e. g., the total Moham- 
medan population of the world is given in the 
first clause of the easay on them as 160,000,000. 
But while the paper was a-writing, it seems to 
have increased with unparalleled rapidity, 
as in the first sentence of the conclusion it 
is rated at 190,000,000. (Phillips & Hunt.) 


..(n something less than two years the first 
edition of Albert W. Fuller’s Artistic Homes in 
City and Country is entirely exhausted, and the 
new and revised edition, which has just appeared, 
nearly doubles the number of plates contained 
in the first. Many of the old plates have been 
re-drawn, and the designs and elevations, as they 
now stand, while it is not desirable that they 
should enable builders to dispense with the ser- 
vices of an architect, will prove of great assist- 
ance in providing them with provisional sketches 
on which to begin their studies, and suggest 
ideas as to interior arrangement, external con- 
struction, cost and material. The designs, ele- 
vations, plans and interiors, given as models and 
illustrations, are good in all ways. The book 
contains designs and hints for plumbing, which, 
in general, are good, particularly the stress laid 
on the use of the small, elevated cistern, in con- 
nection with water closets—a point of so much 
importance that it should be required by law in 
all cases. Per contra, the old fashioned pan 
seat recommended in these elevations is a dan- 
gerous and unendurable nuisance, which cannot 
be made safe by any amount of trapping and 
ventilation, and should be wholly abandoned. 


.. Jesus ; His Opinions and Oharacter intro- 
duces tous ‘‘The New Testament Studies of a 
Layman,” (Boston: Geo, H. Ellis) in which we 
fail to find anything new, nor anything old said 
in a better way. It is a worthless examination, 
carried forward with mechanical dogmatism and 
without regard to the conclusions forced on the 
attention of the serious student by the impression 
which Jesus Christ has made on the moral his- 
tory of the race. Impartiality means, with this 
author, icy indifference, and permits him w 
introduce insinuations into his chapters which 
have the savor of malice, and that of a mean 
kind ; as, for example, where, in discussing the 
resurrection of Jesus, he taunts him with having 
betrayed a very uncelestial eagerness for food, 
The whole inquiry is conducted on a radically 
bad method, which indicates very imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the elements of the question, 
aad is not worth serious attention. 

..Of all the commissions established by 
the United States to act on the life and industry 
of the people, none is doing ita work more intel- 
ligently nor more successfully and with a result 
that contributes more to the general success of 
the country than the Fish Commission, under 
the direction of the Hon. Spencer F. Baird. The 
* Bulletin” of this body for 1883 lies before us, 
packed with information on all points and from 
all quarters. This number contains a large 
amount of information as to fish of all kinds bred 
on our Atlantic and Pacific coasts, with new 
matter as to breeding and special information 
as to cod, shad, salmon, bass, carp, clams, oys- 
ters, etc. We notice, also, reports of the fish cul- 
ture in the countries of the world where it has 
assumed the largest importance, with reports, 
also, of the work done in this country and the 
several states of the Union which have estab- 
lished Fish Commissions. 

....In the republication of Donald G. Mitch- 
ell’s works, by the Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, we have, uniform in size and style with the 
other, Dr. Johns. Being a Narrative of Certain 
Events in the Life of an Orthodox Minister of 
Oonnecticut. A charming New England story, 
originally published ‘in 161, but which has 
never lost its interest nor its freshness. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. H. E. Watts is completing a new trans- 
lation of ‘‘ Don Quixote,” which is reported as of 
remarkable excellence. 

..The past year produced about 7,000 Luther 
publications, among them some that were is- 
sued in from 300 to 500,000 copies. 


. The April number of Good Cheer will con- 
tain a poem by Mr. Paul Hamilton Hayne, the 
first part of a short serial by Mrs. Sophie Sweet, 
and an article on ‘‘ Tabrets,” by Mr. Ernest 
Ingersoll. 


.-The philosophical journal, La Philosophie 
Positive, founded by Lattré, sixteen years ago, 
has been discontinued, the editor having 
reached the conclusion ‘that the questions it, 
discussed no longer were able to interest the 
public.” 





...-A. O. Armstrong & Co. announce the pub- 
lication of Dr. Henry B. Smith’s ** Complete Sys- 
tem of Theology,” upon which he has, for many 
years, been engaged. Dr. W.8S. Karr, D.D., is 
editor of the work, which will be contained in a 
single large volume, with a full index. 


.-The John W. Lovell Company announce 
for publication a new American Novel by 
Charles W. Balestier, called ‘‘A Fair Device.’ 
The scene is laid among the Berkshire hills and 
at one of the Virginia springs. The idea of the 
story is said tu be strikingly original. 


..M. Alphonse Daudet’s new novel, ‘‘Sap- 
pho,” in ita translated form, will appear from the 
Messrs. Funk, Wagnalls & Co. very shortly. 
This house will also issue, from the author’s 
advance sheet, Mr. Spurgeon’s “‘Clew ef the 
Maze” and the “Memoirs of David Brainerd,” 
the Indian missionary. 


...-Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Co. have in their 
press, for immediate publication, *‘The United 
States Art Directory and Year Book,” (second 
year) as compiled by Mr. 8. R. Koehler. The 
size of the “Art Directory” has, with its new 
appearance, been increased, and the complete- 
ness of its information greatly enhanced. 


-...The great ‘‘ Schaff-Herzog Encyclopmdia 
of Religious Knowledge” is completed with the 
appearance of the last volume from the pub- 
lishers, Messrs, Funk, Wagnalls & Co. The 
same house, which has so materially increased 
the library of the preacher and theologian in 
this country, have also bought out Dr. Dwight’s 
edition of **Meyer on the Epistle to the Ro- 
maus” and * Parker’s Apostolic Life.” 


.-Messrs. L. R. Hamersley, of Philadelphia, 
are about to issue a second and limited editien 
of a work for which the demand has been great, 
the ‘ Naval Encyclopedia.” The book will con- 
tain a complete dictionary of marine words and 
terms, biographical sketches, articles on partic- 
ular topics prepared for the book by recognized 
authorities, and a gazetteer of the principal 
naval stations and seaports of the world. 


....M. Henri Taine has written a compli- 
mentary letter to Mr. Eugene Schuyler, express- 
ing his high opinion of Mr. Schuyler’s history of 
‘*Peter the Great.” ‘‘I congratulate you,” M. 
Taine says, ‘‘upon this contribution to the his- 
tory of Europe, which is, I believe, the third 
great work of this kind which we owe to Amer- 
icans. I have read, among others, the book of 
Lothrop Motley on the War of Independence of 
the United Provinces ; save a little declamation, 
it is excellent ; and, if I am not mistaken, yours 
will do you still more honor.” 


....-Mr. Andrew Lang’s forthcoming book of 
** Ballades and Verses Vain,” has, for its preface, 
these verses, signed by Mr. Austin Dobson : 
* Laughter and song the poet, brings, 
And jends them form and gives them wings: 
Then sets his chirping squadron free 
To post at will by land er sea, 
And find their home, if that may be. 


* Laughter and song this poet too, 
O Western brothers! sends to you; 
With doubtful flight the darting train 
Have crossed the bleak Atlantic main. 
Now warm them in your hearts again!” 


.-Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. will publish 
immediately a volume of lectures, by Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs, on ** The Divine Origin of Christianity, 
as Indicated by its Historical Effects.” These 
lecturea were delivered before the Union Thev- 
logical Seminary, in New York, and the Lowell 
Institute, in Boston. The series includes ten 
lectures, to which many notes and references 
have been added. They extend over a very wide 
field of investigation, treating of Christianity 
in ite relation, not only to the religious, but to 
the ethical, literary, and artistic life of the 
world, to the social and political relations of 
men, and the relations of nations to each other ;: 
sketching the effects accomplished by Christian- 
ity in its earlier or later progress in these various 
departments. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Uwing to the bewildering variety recently intro, 
duced inte the size and form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 18mo, ete., 
give so littie indication of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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READY FOR THE NEW LAW. 
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ALCOHOLIC DRINKS AND NARCOTICS. 


BY DR. J. DORMAN STEELE. 


EpiTep and Inporsep for the use ef schools, by 
the DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION oF the NATIONAL 
Woman's CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


PRICE, $1.00. 
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‘Religions Iutelligence. 


A NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 
IN RUSSIA. 





Ir has not been long since in Holy Russia, 
under the pressure of the materialistic 
movement, every one who raised any relig- 
ious question was looked upon as _ being 
far behind in the march of civilization. And 
thus for the two last decades « large num- 
ber of educated Russians held as an 
undisputed truth that “ there is nothing in 
the world but matter, and materialistic 
scientists are its prophets.” But every- 
thing fashionable, even scientific theories 
included, passes away, and people naturally 
fall back on what by trial centuries long 
has been proved solid, sound, and reliable. 
And so it is with religious views. 

Many Russians, after a careful analysis, 
have come to a conclusion that, if there 
were no God and no religion, they ought to 
be invented. And indeed there are now 
some Russian scientists who are trying to 
find « basis to justify their belief in God. 
In the Moscow Orthodox Review for Jan- 
uary, for instance, we find an interesting 
paper, in which Professor Solovieff, lectur- 
ing on Philosophy in the St. Petersburg 
University, expounds his views on the ‘“ Re- 
ligious Basis of Life.” The Professor takes 
the following position: ‘‘ There are,” he 
says, ‘two desires akin to each other, 
and innate in the human soul, which elevate 
man above the rest of Nature. These are 
that of immortality and that of truth or 
moral perfection, But man, by himself, 
cannot save his life, and cannot reach 
moral perfection. In other words, he is 
doomed both to bodily and spiritual 
death.” 

Further on, taking up the elements of his 
cardinal position, the Protessor logically 
comes to the conclusion that man is living, 
as it were, in the reign of death. He kills 
animals in order to preserve his own life, 
which, as he is aware, is ephemeral. He 
commits a kind of suicide in order to sus- 
tain his own species, which, however, is 
doemed to extinction. Men die and na- 
tions disappear. In some future age life 
will be extinct upon our globe, and our 
solitary system, like thousands of others, 
will dissolve into lifeless cosmical dust. 
‘Striving for life,” says Mr. Solovieff, ‘‘we 
die, and trying to comprehend life we dis- 
cover death everywhere. Our mind in- 
dorses death as a universal law.” But the 
human heart revolts against such a fate, 
and man’s conscience dictates to him 
another cousse of life which is not to be 
found in Nature. There is a supreme good, 
self-existing and independent of Nature 
and the human mind, and there is a mys- 
terious relation between that good and the 
human soul. 

“Without his own volition,” says Mr. 
Solovieff, ‘‘ man cannot believe in God. If 
we don’t wish to believe, we will not 
believe. God is not an external thing, the 
existence of which we could not dispute. 
He is an internal truth, which we are bound 
morally to recognize. To believe in God is 
our moral duty. Man may not fulfill his 
moral duty; but then he loses his human 
dignity.” 

“To believe in God means to admit that 
the Good of which our conscience testifies, 
and which we find neither in ‘Nature 
nor in our mind, exists by itself. With- 
out that belief we ought to admit that 
the Good fer which man longs above 
all things is but a dream, an illusion of 
human mind; that is, that it does not 
exist at all. But morally we cannot admit 
that; for to us, as moral beings, life itself 
has value only on account of our belief in 
real good, or good asatruth. We have to 
believe that that Good exists by itself, and 
that it isa perfect truth; that is, that we 

must believe in God.” 

After having recognized God as the first 
and the last reason of the moral world, the 
Professor clearly sets forth the moral pre- 
cepts as to the relation of man to man, and 
of man to God, which are to determine a 
true religion. 

Count Leo Tolstoi, the foremost of Rus 
sian novel writers Of to-day, had lately civ. 
ated a great sensation by teaching and 

_ practicing religion. In his explanatory re- 
marks on the New Testament he explained 


fully his religious convictions. Unbappily 
the religious censor had destroyed his 
paper before it was published. It is known, 
however, that the Count holds that there 
can be no hope for map, nations and the 
world if religion is relinquished. What 
precisely are the Count’s religious views is 
not generally known; but as far as private 
information shows, he seems to favor Prot- 
estantism. Instead of associating with 
the clergymen of the Established Church 
of Russia, he ison friendly terms with the 
Raskolniks, who bow to the authority of 
the Bible rather than to that of the Holy 
Synod. Though a rich man, he leads a 
plain peasant’s life. Being the best in- 
formed man of the so-called high life, he 
prefers the company of the unpolished, 
but earnest andsincere Raskolniks, who are 
wont to put in practice what they be- 
lieve. 

Under the influence of Leo Tolstoi and 
Viadimir Solovieff, not only students 
but even grayheaded men and women find 
it necessary to revise their convictions. 
Thus religious topics are now predominant, 
even in private circles. Russian clergymen, 
however, do not contribute much, if any, 
to the new movement. In fact, the men 
and women moved by the example of the 
Count and of the Professor try to work out 
religious views for themselves, pondering 
over the Book. As to the official religious 
teachers, these, even at this favorable mo- 
ment, serve rather to confuse minds than 
to clear them. Here is one striking ex- 
ample. Propagation of Spiritualismin Rus- 
sia is rather of recent date. Among the 
Russian converts to Spiritualism there are 
some prominent professors, doctors, law- 
yers, writers, and so on, not counting 
hosts of the aristocratic ladies. In view of 
that fact many priests deemed it their duty 
to deliver some sermons on Spiritualism. 
Naturally they dwelt on the summoning of 
the soul of Samuel by the woman of Endor. 
Now, by what power did that woman 
bring up Samuel? One priest answered 
that, as the Divine Spirit could not be at 
the command of a witch, therefore she used 
the help of the Evil Spirit. Another priest 
said that Samuel’s appearance was a mir- 
acle, performed by God’s will. Stiil another 
preacher argued that Samuel was not 
brought up at all, and Saul’s hallucinations 
were responsible for the story. In view of 
these diverse explanations the orthodox 
people are at loss what to think 
of the Spiritualists. Do they invoke 
spirits of the departed persons by God’s 
will or by the Devil’s, or do they deal 
merely with illusions and hallucinations? 
And yet that question ought to be answered ; 
for the Spiritualists claim to be the strong- 
est friends of the Christian, furnishing, as 
it were, tangible proofs of a future life and 
of the resurrection of the soul. 

It may be expected that the new religious 
movement in Russia, being of an origin 
independent from the Church, will come in 
collision with the official clerical authori- 
ties; but laymen, longing fora true religion, 
wil! ‘not’ give up the Bible even for 
the authority of the ‘‘ Most Holy Govern- 
ing Synod of Russia.” 

There are now in Russia two religious 
Protestant currents; the one below is of 
great force, counting fifteen million souls, 
and the other, above, is mighty in its inde- 
pendent religio-philosophic thought. The 
day is not distant when these two currents 
will unite in their course. 


—— —— 


Wuerurr the General Conference of the 
Ewangelical Alliance will be held this year, no- 
body now knows, Up to a recent date it was 
expected such it would meet in Stockholm. A 
program had been prepared, and delegates ap- 
pointed, and preparations were in a forward 
state when it entered into the heads of the Arch- 
bishop of Upsala, nine bishops and twelve other 
persons of prominence in the Swedish Lutheran 
Church, to declare,by circular, that,in their opin- 
ion,it would be unwise and unseasonable to hold 
the Conference, as proposed, in Sweden. It 
seems that their lordships were fearful that un- 
pleasantness and harm would result by bringing 
representatives of the State Church into fellow- 
ship with Swedish dissenting organizations. 
The various branches of the Alliance, on receiv- 
ing the circular, promptly rescinded their ac- 
ceptance of the invitation to meet in Stockholm. 
Tt is possible, however, that the Conference may 
be invited to. Copenhagen or some other place in 
Scandinavia. Professor Schéele,in a letter; says : 





“None of our ordained pastors, professors, or 





bishops, took part in the invitation. Were we to 
take part, this would be considered as an 
indorsement of the abnormai condition of 
affairs existing here, that the majority of 
our dissenters stubbornly remain within the 
State Church, and at the same time publicly 
declare their intention of destroying her. 
Friends of a true alliance can have nothing 
to do with the project of destroying an alliance 
in its own name.” The Secretary of the British 
Alliance says the circular does not represent the 
views of all the Swedish clergy. 


(1), [find absent from the list of signatures the 
names of three of the bishops. One of these pre- 
lates gave his consent to preside at the opening 
meeting of the proposed conference, and another 
(since deceased) promised to take part in the pro- 
ceedings. (2). ILobserve that only six of the pro- 
fessors of the University of Upsala have signed the 
document. Two, at least, of these dignitaries are 
not incladed, for the very obvious reason that they 
consented to give addresses at the conference, (3). 
It may be that the signatories of the declaration 
represent a majority of the Swedish clergy, but this 
is not surprising, seeing that an Evangelical Con- 
ference in any country could not be expected to in- 
clude more than a portion of the clergy of the 
Nationa] Church. 

*f ask permission to mention these facts in order 
to remove any erroneous impression which might be 
formed from the communication of the Archbishop 
of Upsala and his co-signatories. While it may be 
true that a majority of the Lutheran clergy of 
Sweden are not in favor of an Evangelical Alliance 
Conference, we are assured that thousands of mem- 
bers of that Church are anxiously looking for the 
opportunity which such a conference would uan- 
doubtedly afford for Christian intercourse and 
mutual counse},” 


. «.The predestination controversy among the 
Norwegian Lutherans has just entered upon 
a new and important stage. After years of 
clashing arma, we now, for the first time, hear 
the voice of peace. It will be remembered that 
the discussion as to whether God elected in view 
of faith (intuitu fidei) or unto faith was the 
apple of discord that succeeded in dividing 
synods, conferences and comgregations among 
the Lutherans of the West. The matter had 
been brought to some conclusion or other in all 
the other bodies except in the Norwegian Synod ; 
for even their separation from the Missouri 
Synod, the origin and source of the new predes- 
tinarian views, did not bring peace to the 
synodical hearthstone. About a year ago a 
commission was appointed by the Minnesota 
district of the Norwegian Synod to meet similar 
committees from the other two districts, to see 
if a modus vivendi could be found.. After re- 
peated sittings, the joint committee agreed 
upon seventeen theses, and these were laid be- 
fore a pastoral conference of the whole Synod 
heldin Eau Claire, Wis., from the 19th to the 
27th ult. The project prove successful, and the 
Conference almost unanimously adopted these 
theses, They are virtually a rejection of the 
new Missourian views, even though the expres- 
sion intwitu fideiis not found in them, The cen- 
tral theses are the eleventh and twelfth, and 
these we translate as we find them in Skandina- 
ven of April 1st. 

“11, All the acts of grace which God performs in 
time he has from eternity resolved to perform ; con- 
sequently, he has from eternity resolved to convert 
those who are converted, to uphold in faith those 
who are upheld in faith, and, finally, to give the 
crown of life to those who receive the crown of 
life. 

12. When God, in eternity, formed these resolu- 

tions, he followed the same rule and made the same 
conditions which he follows out and makes in 
carrying them out in time.” 
Here, certainly, is taught the election in view of 
faith, and not unto faith and without any con- 
sideration of taith. The other theses cover 
allied subjects, as conversion, willful resistance, 
and the like. The Norwegian papers are full of 
the matter, and evidently are glad to see what 
seems the beginning of the end of an inter-necine 
and destructive warfare. 


....A joint meeting of committees represent- 
ing the General Synod, the General Synod, South, 
and the Genera! Council of the Lutheran Church 
in this country, was held in this city last week, 
to agree upon an English Liturgy for the use of 
the churches of those bodies. The meeting was a 
very harmonious one. Among those participating 
were Drs. Conrad, Valentine, Wolfe and Wede- 
kind, Dr. Conrad, who is editor of The Lutheran 
Observer, has made this question a careful study, 
and has had a close personal connection with its 
history in this country for the past forty years. 
The committee had under examination 74 litur- 
gies of the Sixteenth century, 18 of the Seven- 
teenth, 6 of the Eighteenth, and 5 of the Nine- 
teenth. The consensus of the liturgies of the 
Sixteenth century was taken as the basis of op- 
erations. The committee will meet again in 
Charleston, 8. C., during the present month. 


....The statistics of the Moravian Church of 
the American Province for 1883 show that there 
are 10,032 communicants, indicating an increase 
of 104; 1,577 non icants, and 5,213 
children, making a grand total of 16,822 in the 
Moravian community. The number of infant 
baptisms was 453; of adults, 581. Of scholars 








in the Sunday-school there are 8,658. 


Missions, 


Two Russian Missionary Societies are labor- 
ing in the Eparchy of Irkutsk in Siberia: the 
Irkutsk Society, under the immediate dizec- 
tion of Archbishop Benjamin, and the Trans- 
baikal Society, under the direction of 
Bishop Meleti, of Szelenginsk. The former 
society employed, in 1881, more than 39, the 
latter more than 47 missionaries ; 1872 pervons 
were baptized in the missions of the former, and 
518 in those of the latter, making in all, 2,385 
persons. In the nine schools of the Irkutsk 
Society, were instructed, in 1881, 160 boys and 
50 girls, against 81 boys and 5 girls in 1880. The 
Transbaikal Mission celebrated the completion 
of its second century in 1881. In the year 1681 
twelve monks were sent, by the order of the 
Czar Feodore Alexievitch, from Moscow to the 
Baikal, or, as it was then called, the Dauny, as 
the first missionaries. The two hundred years 
of labor in this region may be divided into three 
distiact epochs: the time of fruitful activity, 
from 1681 to 1764; the period of decline, from 
1764 to 1862, and the time of revivication, begin- 
ning in 1862. In the first period the mission- 
aries, possessing extensive means and landed 
estates, distributed their stations through the 
whole Transbaikal and Mongolia, and estab- 
lished Christian settlements on their cloister- 
lands, where their converts could be collected 
and withdrawn from heathen influences. Most 
of the present orthodox communities in the 
Transbaikal date from this period. Their people 
are wholly Russianized, and betray their origin 
only in the form and color of their faces. When 
the cloisters were deprived of their estates by 
command of the Czar in 1764, the Transbaikal 
Mission was aiso impoverished, and fell into a 
decline, without, however, ever completely relax- 
ing its energies, This condition of decrepitude 
continued till 1862, when the organization of 
the Transbaikal vicariate was attended with an 
improvement of the material condition of the 
Missionary Union and a revival of its activity. 
The recent bicentennial celebration was marked 
by the consecration of churches at Irgenjand, 
at the Anin Port station. The latter chureh 
was burned down a month afterward, A third 
Missionary Union is that of the Altai, the 47 
missionaries of which baptized, in 1881, 731 hea- 
then and 21 Mohammedans, a result to which 
a journey through the country performed by a 
picture of the great martyr, Panteileiman, which 
had been sent out for the purpose, from Mount 
Athos, in 1879, is said to have essentially con- 
tributed. Four hundred and ten children (234 
boys and 126 girls) were instructed in the 
schools of the Altai Mission, and 281 persons 
received medical treatment in its hospital dur- 
ing the year covered by its last report, 





....One of the indirect results of missionary 
work is illustrated in Tabiti, where, in 1882, the 
imports amounted to 4,391,530 francs and the 
exports of native products to 3,701,934 francs, 
while 108 European ships participated in the 
traffic. Had there been no missionaries, the 
value of Tahiti in the world’s commerce would 
have been nothing. A Paris missionary in that 
island, M. Vienot, has recently been made a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, on the 
ground that he had been for 1814 years a mem- 
ber of the Colonial Council of Tahiti, had 
served as a director of the French school for na- 
tives, and as President of the Protestant 
Church-Council, and had contributed much to 
the strengthening of French inflience in 
Oceanica. The Protestant Church of Tahiti 
and Moorea numbers 2,377 communicants in a 
population of 8,000 souls, and 1,159 children in 
the Sunday-schoo]. In the last year, 258 mem- 
bers were added to the church, while 100 were 
excluded, mostly on account of drunkenness. 
The Tahitians are very averse to Roman Catholic 
doctrines, and read the Bible assiduously. About 
a thousand dollars worth of Bibles and Testa- 
ments were sold during the last year and a half. 


...-The Liberia Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church had little of a very encourag- 
ing nature as to membership to report at its re- 
cent annual meetung. The increase in member- 
ship was slight, and there was a decided decrease 
in the number of baptisms. Under the heading 
“Paid for building and improving churches and 
parsonages” an increase from $399.90 to $5,477.00 
is noted, as also in the payment of old indebted- 
ness—viz. : from $215.26 for 1882, to $1,800 for 
1883. The various church collections have also 
been attended to, and amounts appear in col- 
umns which hitherto have been blank, The con- 
ference was held in Monrovia, and, owing to the 
difficulty of travel, the opening was delayed four 
days. The Rev. Chas. Pitman was elected Presi- 
dent. Two preachers were received on trial. 


....A note to us from a well-known mission- 


ary in Japan says that missionaries feel 
that they are on the verge of great 


the law with other religions. (2.) The opening 
of the country to further nd fllerintereoure 
mT need of lve exoelince 

element who are convinced of its : 

but are held back while Christianity is under ® 
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Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


In the Senate, on Monday of last week, a 
bill to establish a national forest reservation 
was reported favorably. Bills were introdueed 
making an appropriation to pay the expenses of 
a commission to explore Alaska, and allowing 
drawbacks on imported materials used in the 
manufacture of tobacco, snuff and cigars ex- 
ported, Mr. Platt spoke in favor of his bill to 
organize the Patent Office into a department. 
On Tuesday the Edmunds bill for the relief of 
the “Jeannette” survivors was passed. The bill 
provides for the compensation of the survivors 
for losses incurred by them on the expedition. 
It provides further for the payment to the 
widow, child or other legal representative of 
each deceased member of the expedition any 
arrears of pay due the deceased member, and 
one year’s additional pay. On Tuesday, also, 
the Naval appropriation bill was reported to the 
Senate. On Wednesday a bill was introduced 
providing for the supervisory jurisdiction of the 
powers of district courts and judges exercising 
circuit court powers, A bill was passed to in- 
crease the efficiency of the General Land Office. 
On Thursday bills were introduced to amend the 
patent laws, to provide for a commission to ex- 
amine and report on new designs for steamships, 
and to provide for the establishment of a silk cul- 





ture bureau. The greater part of the remainder 
of the week was taken up with consideration of the 
Blair Educational bill, no action being taken. The 
Senate was in session on Saturday, for the first 
time in some weeks, and passed the House bill 
making it a felony falsely to assume to be an 
officer or employé of the United States Govern- 
ment. 


. In the House, on Monday of last week, 
bills were introduced to equalize the taxation of 
domestic and foreign insurance companies, ap- 
propriating $400,000 for the relief of sufferers 
by the Mississippi floods, and authorizing the 
appointment of a Missouri River commission, 
The Trade Dollar bill was discussed, and on Tues- 
day was amended and passed. The action of the 
House means that the coinage of silver dollars 
now required by law is to be further swelled by 
the amount of trade dollars presented for ex- 
change and recoinage, an amount variously es- 
timated at from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000. On 
Tuesday, also, bills were reported favorably to 
amend the naturalization laws; to provide for 
the inspection of live stock, hog products and 
dressed meats ; for the purchase of property on 
Staten Island for a marine hospital, and to 
regulate the letting of mail contracts. The bibi 
to provide for a commission on the subject of the 
alcoholic liquor traffic was reported adversely, 
but was referred to the Committee of the Whole. 
The Indian Appropriation bill was discussed on 
Wednesday and Thursday, and was passed on 
Friday. On Friday, also,a number of private 
and pension bills were considered. The Agri- 
cultural Appropriation bill was passed on Satur- 
day, and the bill forfeiting the Oregon Central 
land-grant was considered, without action. 


..A syetem of cheap cabs was _ intro- 
duced in this city last week, which is pro- 
nounced already to be a success. The yellow and 
black bodied vehicies azc not numerous as yet, 
but their number will probably be increased 
soon. The tariff of charges by the Cheap Cab 
Company in the district south of Chambers 
Street, for a two-seated cab is twenty-five cents, 
or for a four-Seated cab fifty-cente. Outside the 
district the rate is twenty-five cents a mile or 
fraction thereof for a two-seated vehicle, or fifty 
cents a mile for a four-seated. The time charges 
are seventy-five cents an hour for one passenger 
in the small cabs, $1 for two passengers, and 
$1.25 an hour for one or more passengers in the 
four-wheeled velicles, For stops of less than 
five minutes no charge is made, for between five 
and fifteen minutes twenty-five cents is ¢ harged, 
and a charge of twenty-five cents is made for 
each succeeding fifteen minutes or fraction 
thereof. Baggage carried outside the cabs is 
charged for at the rate of twenty-five cents for 
each trunk, and ten cents for etch parcel. 


--The Mariposa (Cal, ) Gazelle says: “The 
late storm has brought to the surface several 
gold specimens, which have been picked up. 
John Ellen picked up a piece of rock near Elk- 
horn ranch, supposed to contain at least $1,000, 
and sold it for $500, George Gordon picked up 
& specimen near town worth $45. OC, V. Dingley, 
about five miles northeast of town, picked up a 
solid piece valued at $100. Raphael Farrias 
founda specimen worth #44. The boys about 
town have picked up several dollars in fine 
gold. About $150 was picked up in the streets 


of Hornitos by different parties, some two weeks 
ago.” 


- Director-General Burke, of the World’s 
Exposition, to be held in New Orleans, cabled 
Captain Eads at London, some time ago, asking 
if the steamer “ Great Eastern” could be se- 
cured to load with foreign exhibits from Liver- 
pool in September and remain at the Exposition 


guaranteeing afull return cargo. Captain Eads 
opened negotiations with the owners of the ves- 
sel, and telegraphed back that she could be had ; 
and correspondence is pow passing, looking 
toward bringing the steamer here, and estimates 
are being made as to the cost of fitting her up. 


..The unusually large exodus this Spring of 
French-Canadian workingmen and their fami- 
lies from Montreal and the Canadian province 
to the manufacturing cities in New England is 
attracting attention. At this season there is 
usually an emigration of workingmen across 
the line ; but this year the stream is reported, by 
the customs officials, to be unprecedentedly 
large. It is roughly estimated that nearly 100 
of these emigrants leave the Montreal station 
daily ; and the majority are men with families. 


.-“*March went out like a lion” and carried 
devastation into April. A most destructive 
storm occurred in Indiana on the first of the 
month. The town of Oakville was completely 
destroyed. Four persons were killed and 50 
wounded, The storm in the South was not 
much less severe. Lives were lost in Alabama 
and Georgia. One explicit report says: ‘A 
baby was carried several miles and deposited in 
the woods, where it was found this morning, 
[the day after the storm] alive.” 


..A mine at Braidwood, Ill., was flooded on 
Saturday, at a time when about two hundred 
miners were at work. All escaped but five Ital- 
ians, who were new hands and did not under- 
stand English. They were working in a room 
considerably higher than the bottom of the pit, 
and it was thought that they could be rescued 
before the water reached them. 


..-Moose are said to be increasing in Maine 
under the new game law, and itis not unusual 
to see them in droves about the large lakes. 


. The Senate Committee, on Friday last, 
by a vote of 4 to 3, agreed to report a bill fora 
postal telegraph. 


FOREIGN. 

..General Gordon’s position remains an un- 
enviable one, One day itis reported that he has 
finally decided to abandon his policy of concili- 
ating the natives, having become convinced, by 
repeated efforts and failures, that it is utterly 
useless. His new policy will be more vigorous : 
and as the first step toward carrying it out, the 
Egyptian soldiers, who had been detailed to give 
a safe conduct to persons leaving Khartim and 
proceeding to Egypt, have received orders to re- 
turn to the beleaguered citadel without delay, 
Another day, it is reported that his aggressive- 
ness has resultcd in another reverse. Nothing 
is feared, however, from the Mahdi, whose posi- 
tion is said to be critical. His troops and the 
inhabitants are excited against him, and his fall 
is daily expected. Few of his followers are at 
El Obeid. There is no likelihood that the 
Mahdi is about to advance upon Kbartim, for 
the Kabbabish tribe is in open rebellion against 
him, Osman Digma, it is said, is preparing for 
an attack on the tribes friendly to the English, 
being encouraged by the withdrawal of the 
British troops. The want of decision in regard 
to Egyptian affairs on the part of the British 
cabinet, and their failure to establish a protect- 
orate, has resulted in a ministerial crisis in 
Cairo, Nubar Pacha has resigned the Presi- 
dency of the Council of Ministers and the other 
offices which he held, More than this, it is said 
that the officials and heads of every department 
in Egypt threaten to resign. The state of af- 
fairs may be gathered from the following tele- 
gram from Cairo: 

** The discontent with European residents in Cairo 
and Alexandria is intense. The uncertainty of the 
English policy in regard to both Egyptian financial 
affairs and the Soudan question is paralyzing com- 
merce, The official bureaus are in a state of an- 
archy. English and Egyptian officers are quarrel- 
ing, and the English are referring every dispute to 
London for settlement, It is doubtful whether a 
successor to Nubar Pacha can be found. He found 
it especially dificult and often impossible to co- 
operate with Cliffurd Lloyd, the Under-Secretary of 
the Interior, The roads beyond Berber are blocked, 
being occupied by rebels. It is impossible to for- 
ward telegrams to Khartqgm. The tribes between 
Shendy and Khartqm are in open rebeilion, and are 
in constant communication with the Bicharichs, who 
are momentarily expected to revolt. It is feared 
that Berber and Dongola will be invested in a short 
time. Nothing has beem heard from Genera] Gor- 
don for a fortnight.” 


.--The steamer ‘Daniel Steinmann,” from 
Antwerp for Halifax and New York, struck the 
rocks off Sambro Island, north of Halifax Har- 
bor, at 10 o’clock on the evening of April 3d, 
and sank in deep water. There were ninety 
passengers on board, and the crew consisted of 
thirty-four men. Of these the captain, five 
sailors and three passengers were saved. There 
was a heavy fog and wind and rain at the time 
the vessel struck. All accounts show that fully 
an hour and a half elapsed between the time 
the ship struck aud whep she went down, during 
which pandemonjum raged, There was no order ; 
passengers crowded op the deck, and the shrieks, 
cries and the prayers of excited men, women 





wharf as a hotel during the Exposition, and 


launched, although there was ample time to do 
so, and no practical effort was made to save the 
passengers and crew. Toward the last it was 
every man for himself, the result being a terrible 
loss of life where all or nearly all might have 
been saved. Considerable indignation is felt, 
also, over the mismanagement of affairs at Sam- 
bro Island Lighthouse, There is no life-boat 
there, though it is one of the most dangerous 
places on the coast, nor even rocket apparatus. 
A life-boat could have saved at least fifty pas- 
sengers. Had it not been for the ship’s boat, in 
which the survivors were saved, the captain 
could not have been rescued from the rigging 
the next morning. The Government will hold an 
investigation of the cause of the wreck. 


.-Advices from Tonquin report that the ex- 
pedition to Hung-hoa has started, The troops 
are massed at Sontay. General de Lisle’s col- 
umn will operate on the left bank of the Black 
River, and General Negrier’s column on the 
right bank, It is reported that Lionvinloc will 
command the defense of Hung-hoa, where there 
are assembled 3,000 Black Flags and 12,000 
Chinese troops, Serious resistance is expected 
there. The Republique Frangaise, mentioning a 
rumor to the effect that the Marquis Tseng has 
been recalled, insists that no satisfaction is pos- 
sible for France without the payment by China 
of a war indemnity. It continues: ‘ Unless 
China is compelled to pay, French prestige will 
be injured in Eastern Asia, Peace would never 
have been gravely compromised in Tonquin but 
for the presumptuous fancies of Chinese agente. 
The payment of an indemnity by China is, 
therefore, indispensable.” 


.. The funeral services of the Duke of Albany 
took place on Saturday morning, in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. The Queen, the Princess of 
Wales, and the Princesses Christian, Louise, and 
Beatrice, went from the Castle through the 
Deanery to the Chapel. The Prince of Wales, 
the Crown Prince Frederick William of Prussia, 
and other royal personages, assembled in the 
Memorial Chapel, and marched in procession to 
St. George’s Chapel. The Prince of Wales fol- 
lowed the coffin as chief mourner. The Dean 
began the service as the coffin was brought in. 
The choir sang ‘* O God, our Helpin Ages Past,” 
and Spohr’s anthem, ‘Blessed are the De- 
parted.” The coffin was then lowered into the 
vault. As the Queen retired the choir sang 
‘Lead, Kindly Light.” Chopin’s ‘“ Funeral 
March” was played as the other royal personages 
withdrew. 


The Mexican Congress opened on Tuesday of 
last week. The President’s message was read, 
It says: *‘The negotiations for renewing rela- 
tions with England continue with deliberation. 
The reciprocity treaty with the United States 
will exercise a powerful influence on the com- 
merce of both countries. The railroads are 
showing good results. The main line of the 
Mexican Central has been completed, and will 
be opened to the public to-morrow.” 


.-The German Bundesrath has unanimously 
rejected the proposal of the Liberal party that a 
responsible ministry be instituted for the em- 
pire. The Bavarian delegate stated during the 
discussion that, while Bavaria would always be 
ready to co-operate actively to promote national 
development on a federative basis, she would 
firmly oppose a further advance in the direction 
of centralization. 


..- The United States, Russian and German 
Governments have sent a fresh and energetic 
note to the Porte protesting against the excessive 
dues charged for the storage of petroleum, and 
especially because of the fact that depots have 
been introduced at Beirit and other Syrian 
ports, where still greater extortion is practiced. 


....The Cambridge University Crew defeated 
Oxford in the annual boat-race on Monday, the 
7th inst. The race was to have taken place last 
Saturday, but was postponed on account of 
Prince Leopold’s funeral, 


. ..An offer to straighten the leaning tower of 
Pisa was recently made by an American engi- 
neer, and was regarded as a good joke; but it 
turns out to be a bona fide proposal. He offered 
todo the job for £24,000. 


—_———— 








TAKE CARE OF YOUR HEALTH and that 
of your children, and use no other cure for 
Coughs, Colds, ete. except that standard 
remedy, Madame Porter's Cough Balsam. It is 
acknowledged by all who have given it a trial 
as being the most seliable preparation ever 
used. It is particularly adapted: to lung and 
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REGULATION OF COLLEGE GYM- 
NASTICS. 


Tae letters we have received on the sub- 
ject of college athletics show that no little 
interest is taken inthe subject. Those of 
us Who have nct sonsin college, hope to 
have, or wish we had. It is impossible for 
us to educate our children ourselves at 
home. We must send tiem to professional 
educators. While absent from our care 
we have the right to demand that they shall 
be under the best influences to develop a 
pure, manly, robust character. Not only 
the teachers in our colleges, but, even 
more, parents are under obligation to give 
study to this subject. The opinions of our 
correspondents will shed light upon it. 

To our mind some points are beyond 
question. Unless the body is educated, as 
well as the mind, the mind might about as 
weil not be educated. The mind cannot do 
good work, and cannot do any work long in 
a puny, sickly, untrained body. The best 
students are apt to spoil their bodies while 
training their minds. Therefore physical 
education. Therefore gymnasiums. There. 
fore instructors in bodily culture. Amherst 
College was forced to its system of o 
tory physical culture by the death of » 
number of the most promising men in one 
class just before or after graduation. It did 
not seem to.pay to kill men in the process 
of educating them. A process of regular, 
prescribed physical education, either gym- 
nastic or military, such as exists in a num- 
ber of our institutions, is something to be 
aimed at, and will offer a vent to the ani- 
mal spirits which, unguarded, lead to phys- 
ieal excesses. = = 8 ~_ 

But it must. be understood that physical 

. education is not the first object for the stu- 











any individual students. Our system of 
electives has gone quite too far when it 
allows a man to give the most of his time 
to physical training, whether with gloves, 
oars or ball. These things are amusements, 
recreations, not employments, in college. 
A youngman who gives his chief attention 
or thought to these does not belong in 
college, and should not be allowed to re- 
main in college. Much less should there 
be encouraged bands or associations of 
students, whose chief business it is to be- 
come proficient in games, and wl.0 do as little 
study as is possible consistently with this 
their prime business. That class of students 
can be spared. What good they get out of 
college is incidental, and the incidental 
hurt they do is more serious than the inci- 
dental good they get. 

Closely connected with this is the matter 
of college extravagance. This has come, 
as Bishop Huntington says, to be a mon- 
strous evil. The legitimate expenses of a 
college course, for tuition, board, books, 
ete., are but a fraction of the amount which 
the public sentiment requires for societies, 
spreads, games and matches. This is not 
only a needless burden to parents, but ac- 
tually discourages worthy young men from 
going to college. We would welcome any 
reform which will limit these expenses; 
and one of these reforms will come in the 
positive discouragement of intercollegiate 
games, with their expensive concomitants. 

Now we have no objection to ordinary 
rowing or playing base-ball or foot-bull. 
They are all well enough. They are 
excellent, healthy games. When kept 
at home, and confined to matches 
between classes in the same _ institu- 
tion, they will not become a nuisance. 
But it is when we come to matches between 
rival colleges, and with professional clubs, 
that it becomes necessary to give all the 
spare time of the ‘‘ teams” to training, and 
the college degenerates into a circus. At the 
beginning, the intercollegiate contest 
seemed innocent, but it has gone so far 
now that we believe it is time to shut 
down entirely upon it. And we give our 
hearty sympathy to the most stringent 
limitations in that direction that can be 
proposed. The college authorities which 
have encouraged the evil in its begin- 
ning. vow see what it is, and wish they 
could be entirely rid of it. 


The evils connected with these intercollegi- 
ate contests we hardly need totiiscuss. They 
are universally condemned. The scandalous 
betting and drinking and carousing, which 
have at times made Worcester and Spring- 
field and New London hideous, are connected 
with bad practices, forbidden by public law 
and college law. It would be easior to deal 
with them if we found a purer tone per- 
vading some meetings of alumni. Our 
newspapers show discretion in reporting 
them. 

We do not care now to go into the 
subject of college government apart from 
this matter of college games; but we sup- 
pose that it is clear that a large uumber of 
students prove themselves unfit to govern 
themselves. Some sort of government 
there must be, whether parental on the 
part of the teachers, or more democratic, 
the students taking part in it through their 
chosen committees, as in some notable ex- 
periments now going on. We are not sure 
but something can be taught us by very 
successful methods, having a military 
character and organization, especially 
in the South—as, for example, in the 
University of Tennessee, at Knoxville. But 
some discreet supervision will probably 
need to be continued, we do not say so 
long as students are young, but so long as 
they are encouraged to exert themselves on 
physical rather than intellectual and moral 
planes. Of course such gross offenses as 
drunkenness, gambling and betting of all 
sorts are forbidden; but it is the temper 
which leads to these things that we want 
to control; and parents have the right to 
require of colleges that they shall not 
thrust our sons, at least those not yet of 
age, into an atmosphere saturated with 
coarse, crude animalism.. We want them 
educated as thinking men, not as bulky 
brutes. Good health, good morals, 
discipline are our object, and quick, culti- 





vated wits, with a ‘healthy, but not over- 
stimulated body. 


TLES.” 


In our article of February 27th we gave 
an advance translation of the latter part of 
the “Teaching,” the part which was un- 
known before. Since thena remarkable in- 
terest has been taken in the work by our 
American scholars, and three complete trans- 
lations have appeared, made from the text 
of Bryennios, one by Professors Hitchcock 
and Brown (with their reprint of the Greek 
text), one in the Andover Review, by Mr. 
Starbuck, and one by Prof. Frederick 
Gardiner, in The Churchman. We give, to- 
day, our translation of the first six chapters 
known as ‘‘ The Two Ways,” and found in 
a variety of shapes in the literature of the 
Early Church. We have taken advantage 
of American, English and German investi- 
gations thus far. 
Observe, in advance, the circumstance 
that Matthew xxviii, 19, 20 seems to give 
the frame upon which this ‘‘ Teaching” is 
built up. a. “Teach all nations” corre- 
sponds with the ‘‘ Two Ways” of life and 
of death, the first six chapters which stand 
below. 6. “‘Baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son an of the 
Hloly Ghost” is found in chapter seventh. 
e. “Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you ” is the 
continuation in chapters eight to fifteen. 
And, although there is no emphasizing of 
the ‘‘Lo! lam with you always,” (d.) the 
‘‘end of the world,” is chapter sixteenth. 
In Germany the discussion is still in 
progress, if, indeed, the first surprise can 
be said to be so far overcome as to 
leave room for the discussion to begin. 
Harnack still inclines to the years, say 140 
to 150, and to Egypt as the country in 
which it arose, and Delitzsch seems to agree 
with him. Luthardtthiaks it belongs to 
Northern Palestine aud about the year 100. 
We may add that the Archimandrite Ba- 
pheides, in reviewing Bryennios’s book ina 
Constantinople journal, (the 'Exx/yaaorixh 
"AAjderca) declares himself to be in favor of 
the date 100. There can be little doubt 
that this date is too early. Harnack, whose 
knowledge of the first three centuries is of 
the widest character, is publishing the 
** Teaching” in the first fasciculus of the 
second volume of ‘ Texte und Untersuch- 
ungen,” and a proof of the first sheets lies 
before us, containing the Greek text and a 
German translation in parallel columns. 
Full notes are in the printers’ hands, and 
prolegomena with excursus are almost 
ready. Let us turn to the text: 


TEAOHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


Teaching of the-Lord through the Twelve 
Apostles to the nations, 

L—1l. There are two ways—one of Life, and 
one of Death; and there is a great difference 
between the two ways. 2. The Way of Life, 
then, is this: First, Thou shalt love God, that 
made thee ; second, thy neighbor as thyself ; and 
all things that thou dost not wish done to thee, 
do them not thyself to another. 8. The teach- 
ing of these wards is this: Bless those who curse 
you and pray for your enemies, and fast for those 
who persecute you; for what kind of grace is it 
if ye love those that love you? Do uot the hea- 
then the same? But love those that hate you, 
and ye shall not have an enemy. 4. Abstain 
from fleshly and worldly desires, If any one 
give thee a blow on the right cheek, turn the 
other also to him, and thou shalt be perfect; if 
any one compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
two; if any one take away thy cloak, give him 
thy coat also; if any one take from thee that 
which is thine do not demand it back. [The 
text adds: “ For indeed thou canst not” ; which 
1s not quite clear.) 5. Give to every one 
that asketh of thee,'and demand it not again; 
for the Father wishes that something be given 
to all out of thé favore which have been be- 
stowed upon each. Blessed is he that giveth 
according to the commandment; for he is inno- 
cent. Woe to him that receiveth; for if any 
one in need receiveth be shal] be innocent; but 
he who is not in need shall give satisfaction 
wherefore he received and to what ond; and be- 
ing put in prison, he shall be examined as to 
what he has done; and he shall not come out 
thence until he pay back the last farthing. 
6. Moreover, concerning this also is it said: Let 
thine alms sweat in thy hands [drop down 
on thy hands.”—“*J. W.” (John Wordsworth, 
Prebendary of Lincoln?) in The Guardian, 
March 19th] till thou knowest to whom thou 
givest. 

IL.—1. The second commandment of the Teach- 
ing. 2. Thou shalt not murder, thou Shalt not 
commit adultery, thou shalt not commit peder- 
asty, thou shalt not go with harlots, thou shalt 





mit abortion, neither shalt thou kill the child 
that has just been born, thou shalt not desire 
that which is thy neighbor’s. 3, Thou shalt not 
swear, thou shalt not bear false witness, thou 
shalt not backbite, thou shalt not cherish revenge. 
4. Thou shalt not be double-minded, nor double- 
tongued; for a double-tengue is a snare of 
death. 5. Thy speech shall not be false nor 
empty, but filled with the deed. 6, Thou shalt 
not be an avaricious man, or a robber, or a 
hypocrite, or an evil-minded man, or a puffed-up 
man ; thou shalt not take evil counsel against 
thy neighbor. 7. Thou shalt hate no man, but 
some thou shalt reprove and for these thou shalt 
pray for: ‘‘for some thou shalt pray.”], and 
some thou shalt love more than thine own soul. 
Iil.—1. My child flee from every evil and from 
everything that is like it. 2. Be not given to 
anger, for anger leads to murder; be neither 
jealous nor quarrelsome nor touchy, for from 
allof these murders arise. 3. My child, be not 
lustful, for lust leads to harlotry, neither a 
speaker of obscene words, neither a man of lofty 
eyes [The sense hero seems to be one who stares 
around at women.], for from all of these sins of 
adultery arise. 4. My child, be not an augur 
{one who prophesies from the flight or voice of 
birds.) since that leads to idolatry, nor a con- 
jurer nor an astrologer nor a cleanser [one who 
pretends to cleanse from disease or from sin by 
sacrifices or other processes.J, neither wish to 
look at these things, for from all of these idola- 
try arises. 5. My child, be n-t a liar, since 
lying leads to stealing, nor a covetous man, nor 
a lover of empty fame, for from all of these arise 
thefts, 6. My child, be no murmurer, since it 
leads to blasphemy, nor self-sufficient, nor evil- 
minded, for from al] of these blasphemies arise. 
7. Be meek, for “the meek shall inherit the 
earth.” 8. Be long-suffering and merciful and 
free from evil, and quict and good and always 
attentive to the words [literally “trembling at 
the words” ; compare Isaiah Ixvi, 2.] which thou 
hearest, 9. Thou shalt not exalt thyself, neither 
shalt thou give self-confidence a place in thy soul. 
Thy soul shalt not cleave to the 1 fty ones, but 
thou shalt converse with the just and the hum- 
ble. 10. Whatsoever things befall thee, accept 
them as good things, knowing that nothing 
happens without God. 

IV.—1. My child, him that speaketh to thee the 

word of the Lord shalt thou keep in mind uight 
and day, and thou shalt honor him as the Lord, 
for whence the authority [There is a play on the 
words in the original: ‘The lordship 
the Lord.” The sense is: *‘ Where the Lord’s 
word is spoken, there the Lord is, ‘‘ From 
whence the Lord’s person speaks,” ‘J. W.,” in 
The Guardian.] is spoken, there the Lord is, 2. 
Seek daily the faces of the saints, that thou mayest 
find refreshment in their words. 3. Thou shalt 
canse no division, but rather pacify those quar- 
reling ; thou sbalt judge justly, thou shalt not 
respect persons in reproving for faults. 4. Thou 
shajt not be of doubtful soul, whether [a thing) 
shall be or not, [‘*Thou shalt not bea double 
soul.” Harnack thinks it should be rendered: 
“Doubt not whether (God’s judgment) will 
come or not.”] 5. Be not a stretcher out of the 
hand in reference to receiving, and a withdrawer 
of the hand in reference to giving. 6. If thou 
hast, with thy hands thou shalt give a ransom 
for thy sins. 7, Thou shalt not hesitate to give 
nor shalt thou murmur in giving, for thou shalt 
know who the good Repayer of the reward is. 
8. Thou shalt not turn away the needy man, but 
share all things with thy brother, and thou shalt 
not say that they are thine own; for if ye are 
sharers in that which is immortal how much 
more in mortal things. 9. Thou shalt not with- 
hold thine hand from thy son or from thy 
daughter, but from youth thou shalt teach them 
the fear of the Lord. 10. Thou shalt not com- 
mand thy servant or thy maid, who hope in the 
same God, in thy bitterness, lest they cease to 
fear the God who is over both, for he does not 
come to call with respect to persons, but [he comes] 
to those whom the Spirit has prepared. 11, And ye 
servants be obedient to your masters as to the 
type of God,in reverence and fear. 12, Thou shalt 
hate all hypocrisy and everything that is not 
pleasing to the Lord. 18. Thou shalt not neg- 
lect the commands of the Lord, but keep what 
thou hast received, neither adding nor taking 
away. 14. In the church thou shalt confess thy 
faults and thou shalt not come to thy prayer 
with an evil conscience. This isthe Way of 
Life. 

V.—1. But the Way of Death is this ; first of all 
it is evil and full of curse: murders, adulteries, 
lusts, whoredoms, thefts, idolatries, conjura~ 
tions, poison-makings, robberies, false witness- 
ings, hypocrisies, double-heartedness, deceit, 
pride, wickedness, self-sufficiency, avarice, base- 
speech, envy, impudence, high-mindedness, 
boasting. 2. Persecutors of good men, hating 
truth, loving lying, not knowing the reward of 


nor to just judgment, attentive not to that which 
is good, but to that which is evil, from whom 
meekness and patience are afar, loving vain 
things, hastening after revenge, not pitying the 


poor, not laboring with them that ‘are in dis- 
tress, not knowing him that made them, mur- 





viot stéal, thou shalt not use magie arts, thou 


dering children, destroying what God - bas 


righteousness, not joined to that which is good 
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formed [These two phrases refer to the prac” 
tices forbidden in chapter ii, verze 2, in an in- 
verted order; the one is killing the child 
just born, the other killing the unborn child.], 
turning away the needy, distressing the 
oppressed, helpers of the rich, lawless judges of 
the poor, sinning in every way. Withdraw your- 
selves, children, from all these people. 

VI.—1. See that no man cause thee to err from 
this Way of the Teaching, since he teaches thee 
without God. 2. If then thou art able to bear 
all the yoke of the Lord thou shalt be perfect ; 
but if thou art not able, wnat thou art able this 
do. 3. Concerning food, endure what thou art 
able. But keep thyself carefully from that 
which is sacrificed to idols, for that is the ser 
vice of dead gods. 

Among the points to be noticed in these 
opening chap'ers we mention a few. ; 

The Way of Life is the Way of Acts ix,- 
2; xix, 9, 23; xxii, 4; xxiv, 14, 22; and 
the two Ways are the broad way and the 
narrow way of Matthew. 

Fasting as well as praying for enemies is 
commanded. But fasting and prayer are 
so closely connected in the Scriptures that 
it is not clear that this means anything 
more than praying. Still the germ of a 
heresy may be found here. 

The commands for liberality in giving are 
very emphatic, and the correlative com- 
mand to be slow to receive benefactions 
shows that a class of lazy paupers were at- 
taching themselves to the Church. The 
origin of the quotation ‘‘Let thine alms 
sweat in thy hands until thou know to 
whom thou mayest give” is not known. So 
we say that one’s hands #éch to give. 

The grossness of the sins against which 
candidates for baptism are warned indicates 
the terrible wickedness of the world about 
them. Murder, adultery, infanticide, feti- 
cide, poisoning, and nameless sins are in- 
cluded. 

There seems to be the germ of a later 
heresy in the paragraph which declares that 
beneficence provides a ransom for sin. 

The confession of sins “in the Church,” 
that is, in the congregation, is yet a great 
way off from the auricular confession of 
the later days. 

The tolerance given to those who are 
‘“*not able” to keep all these command- 
ments is noticeable, as also the strict pro- 
hibition of the use of food offered to idols. 
This shows a stricter rule than Paul cared 
to enforce. 

The instruction »f these six chapters 
seems to have been repeated to the can- 
didates, who were, very likely, required to 
commit it to memory. It is marked for its 
purely ethical character. This is most 
strenuous ond imperative, and reminds one 
of the answers in the Episcopal Catechism, 
especially the long one beginning, ‘“ My 
duty toward my neighbor is, to love him 
as myself.” Ail the theological doctrines 
which one can gather from this portion are, 
that there is s God who made us and who 

oves all men, who hears prayer, to whom 
we must *‘give account”; that ‘‘ without 
God nothing occurs”; that there is a 
‘*word of God” which is ‘‘ spoken” (read- 
ing not mentioned); that the Spirit leads 
men into the truth; that ‘the Lord” 
(Christ) has given commandments to be 
obeyed, which must neither be added to nor 
taken from (thus perhaps still orally trans- 
mitted). This is all. Theology is still im- 
plicit, not yet explicit; and being a Chris- 
tian means accepting Christ as Messiah and 
teacher, and obeying his great command of 
love to God and self-sacrifice for men. 
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THE REMEDY FOR RIOTS. 





Tue terrible outbreak of lawless violen ce, 
by which neariy fifty people recently lost thelr 
lives, in Cincinnati, and some one hundred 
and fifty others were wounded, suggests a 
great variety of grave questions,one of which 
relates to the remedy for riots, especially in 
large cities, where they are most likely to 
occur, and, when they do occur, to be most 
destructive to life and property. What is 
this remedy? 

Our first answer to this question is that a 
part of the remedy is preventive in the sense 
that it excludes the conditions that give 
rise to riots. That type of public senti- 
ment which demands and secures the enact- 
ment of good and wholesome laws; that 
equally demands the faithful and honest 
execution of those laws, and that arrays 
itéelf on the side of law and order and 








against all attempts at a disturbance of the 
public peace, is, in every community and in 
every country on earth, the surest and best 
preventive of riots. These conditions being 
present, riots never occur. There is noth- 
ing to provoke them, and nothing to feed 
or fan the flames of popular passion. It is 
especially true, in this country, that the heart 
of the people, as to what they want and will 
have, is practically the law of the land, It 
is the great force that stands behind the 
law, and controls legislatures, juries, judges, 
and all the executive officers of government, 
whether in the city, the state, or the nation. 
A just and law-abiding people will sponta- 
neously keep the peace, and that, too, in 
proportion as they possess this character. 
The best of all remedies for riots, the lcast 
costly and the most beneficent, is the one that 
prevents them altogether by excluding and 
superseding their causal conditions. This 
remedy, however, supposes the civilization, 
the culture, and practical ethics of the peo- 
ple to be of avery high order; indeed much 
higher than exists in most communities. 

What, then, shall be done in those lower 
planes of civitization and culture in which 
riots actually occur, and have to be dealt 
with as matters of fact? Here comes in our 
second answer to the question proposed; 
and the one answer that covers the whole 
question is that organized society, operating 
through the constituted authorities of law, 
should always be ina state summarily to 
suppress a riot in the very outset of the 
lawless movement, and should apply to it 
the law of force with such promptitude and 
severity that suppression will be the imme- 
diate result. Such was not the fact in Cin- 
cinnati; and this is the reason why the 
rioters had their own way for more than 
twenty-four hours. The city police were 
not ready for action at the right moment; 
and when they were ready they acted main- 
ly on the defensive; and the same was true 
of the military when they came into the 
scene. An unorganized mob was suffered 
to go on with the work of destruction, when 
it might have been crushed in twenty min- 
utes by prompt and proper action. This 
mode of dealing with riots is the sheerest 
kind of nonsense. The one thing to be 
done with a riot is to club it down instanter, 
in the very outset, and, unless it immedi- 
ately yields, pour into it volleys of mus. 
ketry. Every city especially should he 
ready to do this at short notice; and, when 
the occasion calls for it, should then do it 
with such decisive and telling blows that 
the rioters will specdily come to their 
senses. There is no policy so bad and none 
in the end so cruel as that which tampers 
with a riot and makes experiments with it. 
The life of every rioter is instantly forfeited ; 
and he may and should be knocked down 
or shot down with the same readiness that 
amad dog is killed. His liability to in- 
stant death is the only argument that he 
will understand; and this he will under- 
stand when it is preached to him under the 
law of force. Cincinnati is to-day a dis- 
graced city, because it failed to assert and 
exercise its organized power in season 
against an unorganized mob. Its court- 
house is burnt and valuable records de- 
stroyed, and many people killed and more 
wounded, for the want of timely and ef- 
ficient action in suppressing the riot. 

Our third answer to the question is that, 
in every state, there should be a severe law 
agajast rioters, and that, whenever a riot 
ocours, the officers of law should exercise 
the utmost vigilance in ascertaining who 
have been participant therein, and in bring- 
ing them to justice through the agency of 
courts. It is not enough to put down the 
riot and there leave the matter. Rioters 
are to be treated as criminals; just as mur- 
derers and thieves are treated. They are 
criminals of the higher grade, and generally 
consist of that class of persons who gre 
ready for the commission of almost any 
grime. And ifthey may be shot down while 


‘ engaged in the riot, as they certainly may be, 
‘without the slightest hesitation, ~ thén, 


when the riot is suppressed, they may, and 
should be punished for this high crime. Add 
the element of severe punishment after- 
ward to that of forcible and vigorous sup- 
pression at the time; and the two, in com- 
bination, will teach all classes that rioting 
in this country is very expensive busi- 
noes. ‘ Te 


Let it be remembered that a tiot is not a 





revolution, in which the people fall back. 
upon their original rights, and in the in- 
terests of law and justice displace a cor- 
rupt and oppressive government, and put 
a better one in its place. We have not a 
word to say against revolution, when re- 
sorted to as the only means of redressing 
intolerable grievances. Mobs and riots 
are of an entirely different character, being 
simply temporary and limited disturbances 
of the public peace, and generally manned 
by the very worst classes of society. Such 
movements are to be suppressed at all haz- 
ards, and then severely punished, no mat- 
ter what may have been their exciting 
cause. The people of this country, living 
as they do under a tepublican form of 
government, have no occasion to resort to 
the right of revolution; and as to mobs 
and riots, theirone course,.and their only 
course of safety, is to crush them with un- 
relenting severity at the time, and then 
punish the rioters afterward. Let this be the 
unvarying rule, and the occasion for its ap- 
plication will seldom occur. 
ik Adlai ae BY 
IS ITALY PERSECUTING THE 
PROPAGANDA? 


Tue press and prelates of the Roman 
Catholic Church are speaking instrong pro- 
test against the recent decision of the 
Italian Supreme Court, declaring property 
of the Propaganda in Rome subject to seiz- 
ure and sale. The Propaganda is a mission- 
ary institution or Congregation, managed 
by a number of cardinals under control of 
the Pope, and sustaining missions and gov- 
erning missionary dioceses and churches in 
all parts of the world. The Catholic Church 
in the United States is governed by it, and 
it receives contributions from the faithful 
in all countries for missionary purposes, 
The proposal to seize and sell its property 
appears, therefore, at first sight, to be an 
unwarrantable invasion of the civil and 
moral rights of a beneficent religious insti- 
tution, and the inquiry naturally arises, 
Why should not a missionary organization 
in Rome have the same right to hold prop- 
erty as, for example, the American Bible 
Society or the Methodist Book Concern in 
New York City? But this question cannot 
be answered until certain facts are under- 
stood and stated. 

1. The Italian Government does not con- 
template confiscation, as some Catholic 
rewonstrants have asserted. Its purpose is 
conversion, for the benefit of the Propa- 
ganda, not the enrichment of its own 
treasury. 

2. Tne Government does not propose to 
sell ali the property of the Propaganda, but 
only such of it asis not in actual use by the 
Congregation. The immense pile of build- 
ings in which its business is carried on is 
exempted from sale. 

8. The decision of the eourt does not in- 
volve the seizure of the contributions sent 
to the Propaganda. It deals only with such 
real estate as the Propaganda has received 
by donation, by will, or by purchase as an 
investment. 

4. This is not anew and sudden inter- 
ference with church property by the State. 
It is a continuation of the work begun by 
the Sardinian States in 1855, and carried 
forward from time to time until the annex- 
ation of the Roman Province. The Gov- 
ernment since that «poch has been doing in 
Rome what had been done elsewhere. This 
particular case of the Propaganda property 
has been in litigation for ten years, and the 
court of last resort has simply decided that 
it comes under the provisions of the Act of 
1866 and subsequent legislation. 

5. This proposed conversion is not in 
conflict with the Law of Guaranties, by 
which the Pope’s spiritual sovereignty, his 
freedom, his court, his palace, and his civil 
list are guaranteed. ot 

When the Sardinian States began, in 
1855, to ‘restore to‘the national domain a 
large portion of the- lands held by the dead 


‘hand, they entered: upon a work which 


other European Governments had long be- 
fore accomplished. The Church made per- 
petual encroachments on the lands of every 
realm. In England -the Statute of -Mort- 
main was a protest against such encroach- 


-ment. When. the monasteries were sup- 
‘pressed the monastic property alone consti- 


tuted one-twentieth of the national valua- 


-tion. “So, in thé Sardinian States, the Church 


had become a great real estate monopoly 





and the Government sought to release, for 
the public good, such of these lands as were 
not used for active religious, educational or 
benevolent work. In seven or eight years 
it freed potentially from the dead hand 
$60,000,000 of Innds, dividing them so that 
the poorer classes could become owners, 
Thossands of houses, filled with hordes of 
lazy) religious, were suppressed, together 
with nearly 12,000 chapters and benefices of 
secular clergy. In 1866 the law was ex- 
tended to every province, and a Fondo pet 
Culto was instituted in the Department of 
Grace and Justice, for the reception and 
distribution of the proceeds of the sales. 
When Rome was occupied the same policy 
was carried out in that church-ridden 
province. Down to 1877 the total of real 
estate which had been released in Italy 
was estimated at $166,552,000, and the 
Fondo pel Qulto had paid out in pensions, 
etc., nearly $56,000,000. Thisinvolved the 
suppression of a vast number of institu- 
tions. No less than 50,000 ecclesiastical 
foundations had been abrogated from 1855 
to 1878, whigh, we are told, rendered almost 
no service to the country beyond support- 
ing 60 000 idle souls, The purpose of the 
law was to sell only such property as was 
not required for worship, education, or 
truly benevolent purposes. It has left un- 
touched in Rome no fewer than 28 monas- 
teries and 49 convents. 


As to the wisdom of this policy we have 
no question. It was the right and duty of 
the State to relieve the people from such 
an ecclesiastical incubus, and to establish 
conditions making national prosperity pos- 
sible. Vast quantities of valuable land were 
not only virtually alienated and rendered 
unproductive to the country’s wealth, but 
they tempted a large proportion of the 
population to lead lives of indolence, and 
thus robbed industry and put a premium 
on idleness. These are facts in political 
economy which no government can safely 
ignore. The kingdom is richer and the 
Church really stronger for this act of alleged 
spoliation. 

The question as to whether the sale of 
the landed property of the Propaganda, 
used as an investment, is a hardship or 
injustice we coneeive to have been nega- 
tively answered by the history and facts. 
given above. It is denounced as a virtual 
confiscation by Archbishop Gibbons and 
others on the ground that the costs of the 
suit and of sale will take nearly one-half 
the proceeds. This is certainly unfortu- 
nate; but the Propaganda had an aiterna- 
tive. It could have sold these lands itself, 
under the State law, and saved at least the 
costs of suit; but it has been fighting forten 
years the lawin the courts, and it has no rea- 
son for complaint at the result. The landed 
property of St. Peter’s and the other great 
Roman basilicas was disposed of, we under- 
stand, without suit and without.loss. The 
Government has shown its willingness to 
exempt property from the operation of the 
law when the request ig accompanied by 
good reasons. 

As to the proposal to eell the American 
College, which is a part, and, undeniably, a 
useful part of the Propaganda property, we 
fail to see the Government’s justification 
for such a step. A cable dispatch says the 
Government has consented to exempt it. 
The purpose to sell it looks to us more like 
persecution than any other act of the Gov- 
ernment. ' 

Evidently the most objectionable feature 
to Catholics of the law of conversion is that 
it compels the investment of the proceeds 
of the sales in [talian Rentes. The Church 
holds a position of hostility to the Govern- 
ment of Italy, and it is a bitter humiliation 
to be placed so largely in its power. On 
the part of the Government it. is a shrewd 


-movement.- It makes the Church, nolens 


volens, an interested party in the mainte- 
nance of the national prosperity. 





Tue dog-in-the-manger attitude of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet in regard to Egypt is provoking. 
It would not establish a pretectorate nor indi- 
cate a policy ; but it allowed Clifford Lloyd, the 


. Under-Secretary of the Interior, so to bark when- 


ever Nubar Pacha would make a move or offer a 
plan of action that this most capable of 


Egyptian Premiers has been forced to resign. 


We have always maintained that England is 
needed in Egypt; but her policy. must be decided 
ont apse and not so provohingly negative 
ie me 
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Editorial Hotes, 


Wuixe we have inclined to the view of Har- 
pack, who assigos the “Teaching of the Apos- 
tles” to about 140 or 150 A. D., the evidence 
would put it earlier, rather than later, as argued 
by “J. W.,” io The Guardian. If it is later 
than Barnabas, that would put its earliest pos- 
sible date at about 80; but if, as seems probable, 
it is earlier than Hermas, its lowest date would 
be near the beginning of the second century. 
Among negative evidences for a very early date 
are the simplicity of the style, the absence of leg- 
endary setting, the transitional character of the 
ministry, the transition from the order of apos- 
tles to stationery bishops, the simple arrange- 
ments for the care of the poor, theabsence of 
reference to Docetic, Gnostic, and Montanistic 
controversies, and, especially, the absence of 
traces of the writings and theology of John. 
The apostles and prophets still come around to 
visit the churches ; the Jews are still hypocrites, 
as in Matthew's Gospel; the Gospel seems 
quoted as a spoken word rather than a written 
book ; it is not mentioned as Scripture, nor is its 
reading commanded ; the theological position is 
that of a disciple of James or Matthew, perhaps, 
but wholly ignorant of Paul ; the doctrine of the 
person of Christ is undeveloped, and Christ is 
still the ‘Servant of God,” tai¢ Jeot, of the 
Church of Jerusalem; the old Hebraism of 
mag ob for no one is noticeable ; the prophets are 
called “‘ high priests,” and “ first fruits” are re- 
quiced. The writer in The Guardian is inclined 
to a date scarcely later than 100, and possibly 
Greece or Macedonia as the place, or some 
region where the unassuming Christianity of 
Peter and James had combined with that of 
Paul, giving a practical type, undisturbed by 
serious heresy, though feeling the dangers of 
antinomian heresy. 





By « three-fourths vote of a Council of sixty- 
four members, the Rev. George A. Gordon has 
been installed pastor of the Old South Congre- 
gational Onurch in Boston. What gives this 
importance is the fact that Mr. Gordon very 
distinctly refused even to say that he thought a 
future probation improbable or the eternal pun- 
ishment of any certain, Among the ministers 
of the vicinity on the Council are the names of 
Messrs, Withrow, Meredith, Wright, Duryea, 
Herrick, Webb, Twitchell, Leavell, Thompson, 
Plumb, Thomas, McKenzie, Thwing, Twombly, 
Tarbox, Thayer, Means and Merriman; with 
Mesers, Fenn, of Portland ; Tucker, of Andover ; 
Barbour, of New Haven, and Dr. Blagden, a 
former pastor of the church. Who the sixteen 





were who voted against the installation we can- 
not say, but Dr, Webb refused to take the part 
assigned him in the services, which were con- 
ducted by Messrs. Blagden, Wright, Tarbox, 
Tucker, Merriman, Barbour and Herrick. While 
it was evident that Mr. Gordon rejected the 
sacrificial and gevernmental theories of the 
Atonement, comparatively little attention was 
given to this subject, as the question of the 
future state was so much more clearly put by 
him. He said: 


“ To the question whether eternal punishment is 
also endijess, I answer unreservedly that it may be 
60. A sou] may sin forever, and so be in a state of 
mora] death forever. This I maintain as a clear 
possibility. It is a possibility to which all sinners 
are liable. They become more and more liable to it 
the longer they persist in wrong-doing. I assert, 
then, the possibility of everlasting punishment asa 
consequence of the possibility of everlast- 
ing sin. Whether there will be, as matter of 
fact, any who will sin forever, whether the possi- 
bility will be converted into a reality, is a question 
which [ have no means of deciding. ° 

“To the question whether this world is the only 
place where human beings can leave unrighteous- 
ness for righteousness, the fellowship of devils for 
the fellowship of God and his Son, I can give no 
answer whatever. I do not know enough about the 
world to come to decide whether those who are im- 
penitent at death remain so forever, or, ultimately, 
through the discipline of woe, become partakers of 
Christ's life. I will say, however, that, where men 
have steadfastly resisted light here, we have no 
reagon to believe that they will not resist there; 
that, in view of our ignorance, al] men should be led 
to feel that the question ef eternal life and eternal 
death, in point of duration no less than quality of 
being, may be forever settled by the choice of the 
present hour. 

“To the farther question as to what influence the 
fact of physical death may have upon the destiny of 
the sinful sou], I return no answer. It may have 
much; it may have none at all.” 

The questions asked Mr. Gordon did not at all 
modify this statement, and it was this that led 
so many to declinc to recommend his installa- 
tion. Yet three-fourths voted to install him; 
and i¢ looks very mnch as if, in the Congrega- 
tional body, at least in the case of an important 
church and a council of leading men, a refusal 
to assert dogmatically that probation is coniined 
to this world, or even that God’s mercy can 
never find a way to reach those who were here 
impenitent, will not be regarded as necessarily 
heretical. The time seems to be at hand when, 
in our orthodox Churches, or, at least, in some 
of them, there will be allowed the same liberty 





to differ on eschatology as on theories of the. 
Atonement. 





Pror. Wiis J. Bexzcues, D.D., of Auburn 
Theological Seminary, lately delivered, before his 
students, an admirable address on the proper 
attitude to be maintained toward new departures 
in religion, In ithe happens to take an illus- 
tration from the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body: 

‘*T have read a sermon, by an eloquent minister of 
one of the denominations, denying the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body, and calling uvon Chris- 
tian people to repudiate this doctrine, as a material- 
istic superstition of the past, clinging harmfuily to 
our holy religion. As a matter of contrast, the 
sermon quite emphasized the doctrine of individual 
existence in the state of immortality. The doctrine 
presented for attack, in this sermon, might fairly be 
called the doctrine of the resurrection of flesh and 
skeletons. I was never taught apy such doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body. I know of no intelli- 
gent Christian theologian who teaches such a doc- 
trine. I have always been instructed that the idea of 
the resurrection of the body was to be sharply ais- 
tinguished from that of the resurrection of flesh and 
blood and other corruptible forms of matter.” 
Professor Beecher admits, however, that some 
people do hold the doctrine, having learned it, 
perhaps, from Pollok’s ‘Course of Time.” 
But we do not see how Pollok’s doctrine of res- 
urrection of the literal body differs from that 
of Prof. A. A. Hodge, as given in his ‘‘ Outlines 
of Theology.” Says Professor Hodge : 

“The body of the resurrection will be as strictly 
identical with the body of death,as the body of 
death is with the body of birth,” 

It will not be the same identical particles as the 
body of death ; for the particles will have passed 
into other combinations; but there will be an 
identity of form and succession, just as the 
body at death is the same identical body as it 
was seven years before, or as at birth. The 
idea of an etherial body, occupying a middle link 
between body and spirit, he repudiates, The 
identity of the body of death with the resurrec- 
tion body is as complete as that of Christ’s cruci- 
fled body with that which rose out of the grave ; 
and Christ’s body was material and physical, 
and was ** seen, handled and examined.” Pro- 
fessor Hodge insists that ‘‘ the same body is to 
rise that is deposited in the grave,” although it 
will be made spiritual like Christ’s body. How 
this differs from Pollok’s view we fail to see. It 
appears to be a resurrection of flesh and skeletons, 





ANOTHER passage in the same address, by Pro- 
fessor Beecher, we cannot refrain from giving 
at length: 

“When! first began reading religious newspa- 
pers, there were plenty of men who were regarded 
as leaders of religious thought, who were strenu- 
ously affirming that, unless the earth and the skies 
were fitted up in their present shape in the space of 
one hundred and forty-four hours by the clock, the 
Bible was a lie, and all religion was a fraud. Te-day 
nearly every one is convinced that the process of 
bringing our system into being lasted threugh Jong 
periods of time,and that this view is entirely consist- 
ent with the Bible and with all sacred truths, But 
there were many persons, young persons in partic- 
ular, who eagerly and loyally accepted the proposi- 
tions then taught by their religious leaders, and 
who, being now convinced that it took more than 
one hundred and forty-four hours to make the earth, 
have consistently accepted the alternative which 
their teachers taught them, and become infidels or 
disbelievers in a personal God, This is a represent- 
ative instance. Most of the battle-fleids of relig- 
ious thought are covered with wrecks of this sort. 
They are not trophies of the prowess of the enemies 
of the truth, but tokens of the folly of ita defenders. 
The men who,in the interests of orthodoxy, deal 
with the truth in this way, are guilty of something 
worse than reprehensiblefolly. The blood of lost 
souls clings to the skirts of presumptuous defenders 
of the truth, as it does to the skirts of truth’s assail- 
ants; but the presumptuous defenders have greater 
opportunities,and, it is to be feared, destroy more 
persons than the assailants,” 


All this is sadly true. 





Tue Conference Committee of Independent 
Republicans have issued a circular and sent it 
broadcast all over the country,defining the prin- 
ciples by which this class of Republicans will be 
governed in casting their votes at the next elec- 
tion, and urging upon Republican voters the 
great importance of attending the primary meet- 
ings and endeavoring to secure the selection of 
delegates to the National Republican Convention 
who will faithfully represent the views and 
wishes of the Republican Party, rather than 
those of the political wire-pallers and the ma- 
chine schemers. The circular says: “ It is uni- 
versally recognized that success in New York 
state next Fall is vital to Republican success in 
the country at large. The state can be carried 
by the Republicans if such candidates are chosen 
as well deserve to be elected, men whose names 
will be a warrant, beyond even the pledges of the 
best party platform, that the cause of adminis- 
trative reform will be advanced till the separa- 
tion of the public service from partisan politics 
is made final and complete. The state cannot be 
carried by any candidate, whatever his popular- 
ity in certain districts, who has used, or who 
might, if elected, use the party patronage of 
office as a reward for personal or party service,or 
whose past record would put the party on the 





defensive and compel a campaign of apology and 
vindication.” The Chicago Convention will 
make a fatal blunder if it puts a ticket into the 
field which the Independent Republicans cannot 
sustain in consistency with their principles. 
The right sort of candidates means victory, and 
the wrong sort means defeat. Let the trading 
and scheming politicians take the back seat. 





Tue Democratic Party of this country has, for 
a long series of years, shown that it was a very 
poor judge of the prevailing sentiments of the 
people ; and this is the chief reason which has so 
long kept it ont of power. During the War it 
was, asa party, thoroughly disloyal and in prac- 
tical sympathy with the Rebellion. After the War 
and during the reconstruction period it op- 
posed aj] the measures adopted by Congress for 
the proper settlement of the questions then 
pending, including the recent amendments to 
the Constitution. In 1868 the party declared 
itself to be in favor of paying both the principal 
and interest of the public debt in greenbacks, 
which are themselves simply a part of the public 
debt. When Congress, in 1875, enacted the 
law for the resumption of specie payments the 
Democrats opposed the measure, and continued 
to denounce it until specie payment became an 
accomplished fact in 1879. In the election of 
1880 the Democrats assailed the Republican 
policy of tariff protection, and adopted the 
doctrine of a ‘‘tariff for revenue only”; and 
public sentiment then condemned bvth the 
party and its doctrine, and secured the election 
of General Garfield. Now the Democrats, though 
just on the eve of another Presidential election, 
are not only quarreling among themselves over 
the Morrison tariff bill, but also flinging them- 
selves, as a party, against the public sentiment 
of the country on the subject of a protective 
tariff, and thus preparing for a defeat when they 
are anxious to win a victory. The simple truth is 
that the Democracy of this country is the party 
of egregious blunders, It does not know how 
to behave itself as a minority party ; and when 
it gains a temporary success, it is sure to throw 
away all the chances of further and greater suc- 
cess. This is just what it has done several times, 
and what it is now doing on the tariff question, 
The best use that can be made of such a party is 
to keep itin the minority. 
Tue Cincinnati Commercial Gazelle in effect 
justifies the recent riot in that city, on the 
ground of the abuses and corruptions which ex- 
isted in its local government and had not hither- 
to been corrected. The Gazelle preaches mob 
law for the correction of such abuses, with the 
qualification that the Jaw should be in the 
hands of ‘‘the best men.” One difficulty with 
this theory is that. these so-called ‘‘ best men,” 
if by them The Gazelle means the respectable 
and Jaw-loving class of citizens, never have any- 
thing to do with mobs, either by way of in- 
stigating, or by actually participating in their 
acts of lawless violence. It is notorious that 
mobs are almest always composed of the very 
worst class in society, the thieves, the assassins, 
the robbers and ruffians, who, for the moment, 
set at defiance all the restraints of law, and 
who are animated by the spirit of plunder and 
destruction, rather than that of reform. 
Another and quite as serious a difficulty with 
The Gazette's theory is fumnished by the fact 
that mub-law is the very worst of all remedies 
for the correction of admitted abuses. Mob- 
law is itself one of the most horrible of all 
abuses, and far worse for society than the evils 
that are pleaded as its apology. That would be 
a sad day for this country when it should be- 
come true that rioting and bloodshed are re- 
garded asthe instruments of social reform. A 
newspaper that advocates such a method of re- 
form is simply crazy and stands greatly in need 
of a strait-jacket to keep it from doing harm. 
Reform by peaceful methods is the only kind of 
reform that the American people can tolerate or 
apply, except when putting down a mob. 





Tue brewers and maltsters of this state re- 
cently held a convention in this city, for the 
purpose of organizing their forces and making 
themselves felt as a political power in the state. 
They claimed that they could control thirty-tive 
thousand votes in the state. The liquor dealers 
in the state, not long since, held a convention 
for a similar purpose. These brewers and liq- 
uor dealers have the same political rights as 
other citizens of the state. They have the same 
right to meet in convention, to combine their 
forces, and take measures to influence the legis- 
lation of the state and prevent such legislation 
as they regard unfriendly to their business, No 
one disputes their rights in these respects, The 
fact, however, that they do meet iu conventions, 
and intend to organize themselves as a political 
power, and that, in the matter of political influ- 
ence and votes, they are by no means a con- 
temptible power, should teach the friends of 
temperance througheut the state that they have a 
great work on hand, and that victory is by no 
means an easy task. The whole liquor interest 
of the state is arrayed against them. This in- 
terest is now specially active in the effort to de- 
feat Mr. Roosevelt’s “‘ high license” bill pending 





before the legislature, and will spare no pains to 
secure the result. The liquor men denounce the 
bill in the severest terms. They judge of the 
bill practically ; and we have no doubt that they 
are correct in the opinion that, if it were to be- 
come a law, it would very seriously interfere 
with their business, and shut upa great many 
grog-shops and liquor saloons in the larger 
cities of the state. We give them credit for com- 
mon sense on this subject, and suggest to the 
friends of temperance that their objection to the 
bill furnishes a strong reason why all these 
friends should unite themselves in a solid pha- 
lanx to secure its passage. The bill is a step in 
the right direction. 





....We observe a disposition in some quarters 
to raise an alarm that the Vatican at Rome is in 
danger of following the Propaganda and being 
sold under an order of confiscation. There is 
not basisenough for such a clamor even to win 
a little popular sympathy to a poor cause. The 
Propaganda and the Vatican stand in wholly 
different relations to the fundamental settle- 
ment between the Curia and the Italian people 
adopted in the law of Guaranties. That law ex- 
territorialized the Vatican and certain basilicas, 
St. Peter’s being among them, and established 
the Pope in firm possession of the Vatican ond 
all that belongs to it. The late Hon. Geo. P. 
Marsh made no secret of his opinion that the 
Italian people in the first impulses of their gen- 
erosity went too far in the concessions made in 
the Act of Guaranties. But however this may 
be, they have stood loyally and without wavering 
by that act, and if it isever overthrown it will be 
due to the intolerable abuse of the rights it re- 
serves and secures to the Popes and to the sanc- 
tuary it has opened in the heart of Italy for plots, 
complots and suspicions against the state. 


...-The Christian Intelligencer must have had 
a strange idea of what Congregationalists be- 
lieve, if we are to judge from the following par- 
agraph : 

“The Creed is especially noteworthy as showing 
how much of the old truth of the Reformed Churches 
survives inthe regions for which this paper was 
prepared. We confess our surprise, in view 
of what has been said so often by those supposed 
to know, that the Creed has so much that is out- 
spoken and strongin support of the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. Of course it remains to be 
seen whether there is a constituency behind the 
committee who will ex animo accept and adopt their 
conclusions, Still the fact remains that so repre- 
sentative a body of modern Congregationalists have 
put together a statement of doctrine containing so 
much of the masculine theology of Augustine and 
his successors. It might have been better, clearer, 
stronger, but, such as it is, if accepted in its natural 
sense, it will crush the life out of many a nascent 
heresy, and be a huge barrier in the way of the crude 
sciolists who deny the ‘special guidance of the Holy 
Spirit’ tothe biblical writers, and dispute the claim 
that they are ‘the authoritive standard of religious 
teaching.’” 


....A correspondent of The Christian Observer 
has been standing in the middle of the Edin- 
burgh streets, trying to spell out the old in- 
scriptions over the doors. One of them, he says, 
puzzles him, and he asks help in its translation. 
He gives it thus: 

“ Ut-tu-linguae-tuae, 

Sic ego meav auriv, 

Dominus sunm.” 
No wonder he can make no sense of it. Sup- 
pose we conjecturally emend as follows, and see 
what sense we can make of it. 

Ut tu linguae tuae, 

Sic ego mearti aurit 

Dominus sum, 
The line over the final uv will indicate an 
omitted m,and the sense will be somewhat in 
the line of the advice of Polonius, ‘“‘ Give every 
man thy ear, but few thy voice,” and will be 
translated, ‘‘As you are master of your tongue, 
so am I of my ears.” 


....And now they want the color line in the 
Missouri Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church—or, rather some of the whites do. It 
has often been asserted that the color line has 
always been drawn at the request of the colored 
people; but the Southwestern Christian Advo- 
cate, which is good authority, says it has never 
‘*known an instance where our colored breth- 
ren asked for it unless they were first told they 
were not wanted.” So it is in the Missouri 
Conference, one of the few remaining mixed 
conferences, The Conference voted to ask the 
General Conference to separate the colored 
brethren from the white. Of 40 affirmative 
votes only 3 were cast by colored men, while 
nine colored men voted against it. It is prob- 
able, however, that, by the time the next con- 
ference meets, there will be a unanimous vote 
for division, and the world will be told that the 
colored people desired it. 


....An acute attack of bigotry has induced 
the Swedish Lutheran bishops to do an inhos- 
pitable act. The Evangelical Alliance was in- 
vited to hold its General Conference in Stock- 
holm, and representatives of the State Church, 
including bishops, joined in extending the in- 
vitation, and consented to appear on the pro- 
gram. Now, because the Archbishop of Upsala 
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and some of his co-religionists don’t want to 
compromise the State Church by appearing in a 
body which contains representatives of dissenting 
Churches in Sweden, they ungraciously appeal to 
the various branches of the Alliance to withdraw 
their acceptance of the invitation to meet in 
Stockholm. Wo time has been lost in acceding 
to this request, and their lordships are to be 
spared the danger of contamination. We would 
that they could see how evangelical Christendom 
regards their act. 


. The Evangelist seems to us to go too far 
and fast in its positive opinion that the **Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles” is against immersion. 
The most we could allow is that it is not certain 
that the baptism in “living water,” or “other 
water,” which it describes, was by immersion. 
Very strong arguments could be adduced, how- 
ever, to show that if was so, a8 is generally be- 
lieved. But when The Evangelist draws an 
argument in favor of infant baptism from the 
silence of the new document on the subject it 
seems to be using a strange logic. It is very 
difficult to understand why only adult baptism 
should be described, if infant baptism were also 
practiced, especially when parents were directed 
to bring up their children in the Christian teach- 
ing. One would think that infant baptisms would 
be very numerous, if not the rule. 


.. Roman Catholics take a great deal of satis- 
faction in showing how uncertain and vacillat- 
ing and unreal is the faith of Protestantism. The 


Catholic Review often assumes this role. In a 
recent issue it has this observation : 
“ The mind naturally seeks repose; it longs for 


rest and satisfaction on the great questions of 
human Jife and destiny, and al] experience proves 
that repose can only be found in the lap of an as- 
sured faith.” 


This is the reason so many people are Protest- 
ants and not Roman Catholics. They cannot 
get satisfaction in the simple ipse dixit of an 
ecclesiastical organization, however ancient it 
may be. 


.-In The National Temperance Advocate 
Dr. Cuyler gives a strong article in favor of the 
Roosevelt High License Bill. He says, among 
other things: 


“ We suppressionists are continually taunted (in 
The Evening Post and other influential journals) with 
the charge that, if we cannot have entire prohibition, 
we are opposed to any measure for partial curtail- 
ment. The best answer to these taunts would be 
for every prohibitionist in tne legislature to vote 
for the High License Bill; and 1 hope they will do 
that very thing.” 

The bill is good, as far as it goes ; 
local option. 


but, oh! for 


. As to the theory that drunkenness is an ex- 
cuse for murder, or, at least, mitigates the 
offense in the eye of the law, the Court of Ap- 
peals of this state said, in a recent case : 

“The rule is well settled that voluntary intoxtra- 
tionof one who, without provocation, commits a 
homicide, although amounting to frenzy, does not 
exempt him from the same construction of his con- 
duct and the same legal inferences upon the ques- 
tion of intent, as affecting the grade of his crime, 
which are applicable to a person entirely sober.” 
This is the only rule that is consistent with the 
safety of society. 


..-A prominent Democrat is reperted as 
having recently come all the way from Baltimore 
to this city, in order to make a personal visit to 
Mr. Tilden, andascertain, by ocular observation, 
the state of his health. Mr. Tilden swung his 
arms, stamped his feet on the floor, and walked 
up and down the parlor ; and, although he is not 
a candidate for the Presidency and does not 
mean to be one, he satisfied this gentleman that 
his physical condition was all right for any task 
that might be imposed upon it. We are glad to 
learn that Mr. Tilden, now about seventy years 
of age, is so well preserved. 


.-The picture which Catholics give of the 
state of religion in the United States of Colom- 
bia is appalling. Infidelity, they say, is in the 
ascendant and Catholicism is persecuted. What 
« terrible indictment this, of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, which has had this field all to 
itself, has been protected by the State to the ex- 
clusion of all other religions, and has had the 
fullest opportunity to mold the people to its own 
liking! It is but reaping what it has sown. 


..-The following*will show conclusively what 
we have before stated, that every college gymna- 
sium should have a competent teacher or super- 
intendent who shall see carefully that no stu- 
dent is injured : 


“ Another fatal accident has followed from the 
gymnastic exercise of a college student. Joseph 
Luckenbach, seriously injured last week while 
vaulting in the gymnasium of the Lehigh University 
in Pennsylvania, died on Wednesday, in great ag- 
ony. ” 

.- The papers say that “‘ Governor Grant, of 
Colorado, is about to proclaim an. arbor day—e 
good example for some other governors,” Cer- 
tainly. Let the people of every state now move 
in the matter, and ask every governor—as we 
now do—to issue a proclamation, inviting ao 
Reneral tree-planting movement in every town 


and village. There is no time to be lost. April 
and May are the best months to do this work. 
Reader, write to your governor on the subject. 


....Senator Hill, of Colorado, sticks te- 
naciously to the continued coinage of silver 
dollars. One need not look far for the reason. 
He represents a state that produces a large 
quantity of silver, and has an interest in find- 
ing the best market for it. Shall the whole 
country suffer in order that Colorado may have 
a good market for her silver? That is a ques- 
tion with which Senator Hill does not trouble 
himself. 


. Some states make municipalities liable for 
the destruction of private property by mobs. 
The theory is that, being thus liable, the 
people will have an additional motive to 
prevent the occurrence of mobs. No such 
liability exists at common law; and it must 
hence exist, if at all, by the force of a special 
statute. Every state would do well to enact such 
a statute, as one means of preventing mobs, 


...-Those who thought we were guilty pretty 
nearly of blasphemy in saying that the early 
English Baptists were by no means opposed to 
all persecution, will please heed the quotation 
given in The Congregationalist, in which Bap- 
tists of 1659 protest that they do not believe that 
Popery ought to be tolerated. They were just 
as much in favor of toleration as John Milton, 
and no more, 


.. Authorities differ. ‘‘ Calvin,” the Chicago 
correspondent of The Presbyterian, says that 
Dr. Noble does not like the New Creed with its 
glittering generalities, and that his church will 
net adopt it. But, in The Advance of the same 
week, Dr. Noble has a long article expressing 
the heartiest satisfaction with the Creed, and a 
desire that it may be generally adopted. 


..Mr. Morrison, being asked when he ex- 
pected to call up his tariff bill for consideration 
in the House of Representatives, peevishly an- 
swered that he would do so ‘“‘when he got ready” ; 
and being asked when he expected to be ready, 
he replied: ‘‘That is my own business.” We 
advise the gentleman to study and practice the 
graces of both patience and courtesy. 


.. The Vicksburgh (Miss.) Heraid (Dem.) al- 
Inding to the tariff question, says: ‘‘ To-day no 
man can say whether the Democratic Party has any 
opinion on the subject, or, if it has, that it will 
maintain it.” The Herald thinks that the shuf- 
fling and cowardly action of the Democrats on 
this vital question will be sufficient to defeat 
them at the next election. 


...-The Democrats have the control of the 
House of Representatives, and can pass what 
bills they please ; yet they are so bewildered in re- 
spect to the Morrison tariff bill that they are really 
transacting very little legislative business. We 
suggest that they dispose of this bill in some 
way, and then attend to the important business 
pending before Congress. 


. President Arthur, in selecting Mr. David 
J. Brewer, of the Supreme Court of Kansae, for 
the United States Circuit Judgeship, in place of 
Judge McCrary, who has just resigned the office, 
has made a most excellent appointment. It was 
fitting that the appointment should be given to 
a Western man, and no better one could be found 
than Judge Brewer. 


...-Quite naive was the ttatement of Mr. 
Gladstone, last week, that General Gordon was 
not under orders to remain in Khartim and that 
“he could leave at any time if he felt so disposed.” 
Wecan imagine the Premier telling the tradi- 
tional fish that it need not stay in the frying- 
pan to oblige him. 


.-There is not likely to be any dangeroug 
looseness in the teaching of our Presbyterian 
missionaries and college professors at Beirft. 
Dr. Van Dyck and some others are out of the 
way, and Dr. Dennis is issuing Prof. A. A. 
Hodge’s Theology in Arabic from the mission 
press. 


..It is reported that both the Senate and 
House Committees are disposed to report a bill 
repealing the four-year term of office rule where 
it now existsin the Federal civil service. This 
is needed to secure the most efficient operation 
of the Civil Service Reform system. 


..- The work of reform legislation in respect 
to this city goes on bravely at Albany. It now 
looks as if we might at last have a decent city 
government. Great credit is due to Mr. Roose- 
velt for the skill and energy with which he has 
conducted the movement. 


..-General Butler expresses the opinion that 
the action of the Democrats in regard to the 
tariff is not only nota battle, buta retreat before 
an engagement—merely a dress parade of re- 
formers of the tariff, who cannot even begin to 
reform it. 


----The bill] of Mr. Dawes for dividing the 
Sioux Indians into smaller reservations, and 
settling them on their several farms, is an ad- 
mirable one, and ought to be passed. — 





.--- Ex-Speaker Keifer has won no laurels in his 





attack on a newspaper correspondent. Indeed, 
we do not remember when he has won any 
laurels, 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Snbscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of Tur INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. It always 
gives us great pleasure to receive the name 
of a new subscriber with the renewal of an 
old one; and our hearty thanks are due to 
hosts of our old subscribers who have sent 
us a new subscriber with their own re- 
newal. 

We continue to offer the following very 
liberal 





TERMS. 
One year, postage free.........sssss00 ooo 83 00 
Bis months * — * cscccnsccccsesnsonees 1 50 
Four memths § 4 sccosccccccsocsnsesees 1 00 
Three months ‘6 — * .....crccrcscoveescceee 75 
One subscription two years...... 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each....., 5 00 
One subscription five years............ - 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Tue INDEPENDENT 
in Clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 
only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers are requested to make 
their own remittances to us, instead of 
having a Postmaster or Newsdealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 
the subscriber’s paper is stopped and letters 
of inquiry are written, allof which might be 
avoided if the subscriber transacted hisown 
business. 





READING NOTICES. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known sly = Ay Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for — , and 
Consumption. A old ran friend 
and always > true. 

+ 





A STRANGE COPYRIGHT. 
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WHEN you visit or leave New, es ap ity, . ray Grand 
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CHEAP P LANDS. - 


Ma. J. H. Drake, Land Commie, | St. Paul, 
¥innespts. offers for ole about of 
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men would take up such lands as ) ame, 
instead of c Hing ints ct! dy d insure for 
emselves health, the satisfaction of 
om ing been of some use in’ the: world. 
Pia sine eb ca Sat ~~ 8 
Harpy Trees, Shrubs and Vines of all desirable 
varieties and of every size and shape. Fruit and 
oO tal, Decid and Evergreen, 
Kine & ‘Mospay, Frivusame, N.Y 


A NEW DEPARTURE BY THE ERIE RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. 
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CARPETS AND FURNITURE. 
At Crossley's, No. 740 and 742 Broadway, this sity, may 
now be seen an immense stock of new, rich, and cheap 
carpetings adapted to the wants of all classes, includ 
ing the following special attractions at the very low 
prices named; Elegant Moquettes at $1.25 per yd., 150 
rolls fine Velveta at $1.15 per yd., also large lines of In 
grains, Three-plys, Tapestry Brussels, Body Brussels, 
Moguettes, Axminsters and Miltons at greatly reduced 
prices. These goods are fresh and desirable, and 
those in want of great bargains should make early 
selections from this fresh stock. Orders from distant 
places, with cash, naming prices and quality required, 
together with the size of figure, colors, eto., will have 
the very best personal attention of the house. To the 
thousands unable to visit the city in person this is a 
first-rate opportunity to suprly every want in the 
line of carpetings, rugs, oil cloths, shades, stair 
rods, eto. 
Crossley has other great attractions in his new stock 
of fresh and elegant furniture of the newest and best 
designs, every article of which is fully warranted, in 
every respect, including pariar, library, chamber 
and dining-room suite. The stock now offered is 
entirely new, beautiful and cheap, and has beeu 
purchased since the unparalleled reductions on last 
Fall's low figures, It is believed that this great line of 
furniture presents bargains which cannot be sur- 
passed in any establishment in this city. 
The great attractions in both departments named 
fill the whole of an i » in a moet 
cer.tral location, on Broadway; and the same should 
have a personal inspection by every buyer before pur 
chasing elsewhere. 
piel nireintiaardiaas 

Fann MORTGAGE LOANS, 

Many the readers of THE INDEPENDENT haye 
been in 24 habit fn investing ® portion of their funds 


n Western Farm nd by so doing have 
able to realize a larger rate of interest than that 
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COLD HANDLE SAD TRONS. 

WE invite special attention to the advertisement re- 
lating to ** Cold Handle Sad Lrons," on the last page of 
this paper, We have seen and carefully inspected the 
article referred to, and know that it is extensively used 
and highly appreciated. It isa handsomely finished 
and polished article, and there is no mistake in regard 
to ita value, Those who want to make laundry work 
easier and far more agreeable should buy a set of these 
valuable Sad Irons, Inquire of anv hardware dealer. 


= —_ 
DRY GOODS BY MAIL. 
Reapkrre of this paper are requested a "Sa, the 
vertisement of Messrs, C ae 


en “ 
in 
a the or erent bar ex ~ te 
devoted to m: ers, and par sticulaely tn ie corre 


wi' 
United Bates or “eer in want of ine F. ‘nels 
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"LOTS OF P PEOPLE. _ 

get bilious, have heavy headaches, mouth foul, yel- 
low eyes, etc., all the direct result of impure blood, 
which can be thoroughly cleansed, renewed and en- 
riched with Kidney-Wort. It acts atthe same time on 
the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels and has more real vir- 
tue in a package than can be found in any other 
remedy for the same ane’ of diseases. Advt, 


TO INVESTORS. ms 

Mz. 8. H, Baxer, of Minnes jis, Minn,. bas an 
vertisement in our fi al departms ent, w will be 
of interes tp ould. cae growth of Min. 
neapolis a the adjacent country almost un- 
raiteled d ng the past d ie, and very many for- 
unes have been macs in real estate that ity, 
ans upon improved real estate have in t 
emand, the general rate terest being me elgg er 
cent. upon pane m4 at a valuation of one- of 

“he cash value of t the property. 


t?" Keep in the o Fashion. The Diamond Dyes 
always do more than they claim to do, Oolor ove* 
that old dress. It will look likenew. They are war, 
ranted. loc. at druggists. Wells, Richardson & Oo., 
Burlington, Vt.—Adot. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 
Every afternoon at2. Evening at 8 o'clock. 
King Theebau’s Royal White Sacred Elephant. 


P. T. BARNUM’S 


Greatest Show on bh United with the Great Lon 


Grand revival of th toman Hibpgdrome with all its 
lorious races, in esddition te the Live Double 
ormances, Ethnologi- 
oe Children 
ldren 


























POCKET KNIVES BY MAKE, POSTPAID. THURSTONE & BRIGHA M, BUFFALO, N, Y. 
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Moenl) 
Coustiable K G 


Carpets and 
Rugs. 


A special offering 1s made of a great variety 
of Carpets and Rugs at an enormous reduction 
This stock includes some of the 
greatest novelties ever produced. 


in price. 
Large in- 
voices of 


RUGS AND MATTINGS 


JUST RECHIVED. 


Proadevay A | oth st. 


C/ OCnOlW 


Constah ile K: Ge 


SPRING IMPORTATION OF 


BALBRIGGAN HOSIERY. 


In Black and Solid Fancy Colors, with 
Guasetted Feet. Cloth Shades in French 
Lisle Thread Hosiery to match suits, 

Ladies’ Silk Undervests and Drawers, 
in Plain, Solid Colors, Ecru, Pink, Sky- 
Blue, Cherry, Cream, and Chalk White. 


Proadvoary A | oth dt. 
NEW YORK. 


SEE 
Financial. 
THE TRADE-DOLLAR BILL. 








Tue House of Representatives, last week, 
passed the bill for the retirement of the 
trade dollars that are either hoarded or in 
circulation in this country. These dollars 


are to be received into the Treasury at their 
nominal value, in exchange for standard 


silver dollars, and then to be recoined into 
the latter. The weight of the former is 
420 grains of standard silver, while that of 
the latter is 4124 grains, showing a differ- 
ence of 7} grains in favor of the trade dol- 
lar. The fourth section of the bill, as it 
originally stood, provided as follows: 

‘That the trade dollars so received at the 
coinage mints shall be regarded and treated as 
silver bullion, and at their bullion value shall 
be deducted from the amount of bullion required 
to be purchased and coined by the act of Febru- 
ary 28th, 1878.” 

If this section had remained in the bill, 
then, in the event of its becoming a law, 
there would have: been no increase in the 
coinage of standard silver dollars by the 
retirement of trade dollars. The latter 
would have been treated as so much silver 
bullion purchased under the requirements 
of the law of 1878. Unfortunately, on the 
motion of Congressman ‘Bland, who is a 
yunatic on the silver question, the seotion 

was stricken out from the bill, the Demo. 








crats generally voting in favor of the mo- 
tion, and the Republicans as generally vot- 
ing against it. It is estimated that there 
are about $15,000,000 in trade dollars in 
the country; and as the bill now stands, 
this amount would be added to the $2,000,- 
000 in standard silver dollars required to be 
coined each month. Such a vote ends all 
hope that the present House of Represent- 
atives will repeal the Silver Law, or sus- 
pend its operation for the time being. The 
country, under the stupid legislation of 
Congress, must go on coining and piling up 
in the Treasury useless silver dollars. 

We can hardly think that the Senate, in 
which the Republicans have the majority, 
will pass the trade-dollar bill in its present 
form. It certainly should not do so. It 
would be better to pass no bill on the sub- 
ject; rather add some 8,000,000 to the 
coinage of silver dollars beyond the amount 
now required by law. To pass the bill is 
simply going from bud to worse. Let the 
Senate restore the section stricken out and 
insist upon its adoption by the House of 
Representatives, or let the bill fail alto- 
gether. 


——————-— > - -- - --—- 


GOVERNMENT FINANCES. 





Tue reduction of the public debt during 
the month of March amounted to $14,288,- 
824. The reduction for the first nine months 
of the current fiscal year amounted to about 
$82,000,000, which at the end of the year 
will not beless than 100,000,000. At this 
rate the outstanding thee per cent. bonds 
will soon be all called in and paid; and 
then the only bond in the market available 
for banking purposes will disappear, unless 
Congress should in the meantime provide 
for the issue of a new bund that can be 
thus used, or so change the law that the 
banks can afford to buy four and four and 
a half per cent. bonds as the guaranty for 
their circulation. 

During the month of March the banks 
surrendered about $8,000,000 of their circu- 
lation as the consequence of the calling in 
and payment of Government bonds. They 
did so because there was no object in re- 
taining the circulation and buying other 
honds to take the place of those called in. 
And as the Government keeps on calling 
in three per cent. bonds the banks will 
continue to give up their circulation. The 
more rapidly the bonds are called in and re- 
deemed the more rapidly will bank ciréula- 
tion be retired. This movement has been 
going on for many months, and, under ex- 
istiny Jaws, must continue. 

The gold reserve in the Treasury that 
really belongs to the Government, and is, 
hence, available for the redemption of 
legal-tender notes on presentation, is also 
leesening month by month, while the silver 
reserve is gradually increasing. Every 
month the Government coins not less than 
$2,000,000 in silver dollars, which, for the 
most part, stay in the Treasury. The siiver 
was bought with gold. but the silver dol- 
lars coined have not hitherto becn used for 
the purchase of bonds or the redemption 
of legal-tender notes. The time, however, 
must come, and that, too, at no distant day, 
under the present legislation of Congress, 
when the Government will be compelled tu 
use its silver in its ordinary disbursements; 
and then the country will have a practical 
exhibition of the beauties of the Silver 
Law. The people will have to take silver 
dollars whether they want them cr not, be- 
cause the Government will not be able to 
pay them in gold. 

A decreasing goid reserve and an increas- 
ing silver reserve, with the sure conse- 
quences in the end, ought to open the eyes 
of Congress to the impending situation if 
anything can do it. The simple fact is that 
the country is steadily drifting to mono- 

metallism on the basis of a depreciated 
silver dollar, and every weex brings it 
nearer to that point. 


Oe 


SILVER CERTIFICATES AND THE 
CLEARING-HOUSE. 


Tue twelfth section of the Act of July 
12th, 1882, entitled ‘*‘An Act to Enable 
National Banking Associations to Extend 
their Corporate Existence and for other 
‘Purpodes,” provides as follows : 

*BRo, 12, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to receive deposits of 





gold coin with the Treasurer or Assistant-Treas- 
urers of the United States in sums not less than 
twenty dollars, and to issue certificates therefor 
in dencminations of not less than twenty dollars, 
each corresponding with the denominations of 
United States notes. The coin deposited for, or 
representing the certificates of Ceposite shall be 
retained in the Treasury for the payment of the 
same on demand, Said certificates shall be re- 
c:ivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, 
and when so received may be reissued, and such 
certificates, as also silver certificates, when held 
by any national banking association shall be 
counted as part of its lawful reserve; and no 
national banking association shall be a member 
of any clearing-house in which such certificates 
shall not be receivable in the settlement of 
clearing-house balances. Provided, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall suspend the issue 
of tuch gold certificates whenever the amount 
of gold and gold bullion in the Treasury reserved 
for the redemption of United States notes falls 
below $100,000,000, and the provisions of section 
5,207 of the Revised Statutes shall be applicable 
to the certificates herein authorized and directed 
to be issued.” 

The banks connected with the New York 
Clearing-House deeided, in 1878, not to pay 
or receive silver dollars or silver certifi- 
cates in the settlement of clearing-house 
balances, aad their example was followed 
by clearing-houses organized in other cities. 
The banks had a very good reason for tak- 
ing this course, since the silver certificates 
were not a legal tender, and the silver dol- 
lars, though a legal tender, were depreciated 
coins. 

The law of 1882 attempted to 
regulate the discretion of the na- 
tional banks in this matter; but the law 
is so worded as to be practically inoperative 
to the end. Referring to gold certificates 
it says: ‘‘ And such certificates, as also sil- 
ver certificates, when held by any national 
banking association, shall be counted as 
part of its lawful reserve; and no national 
banking association shall be a member of 
any clearing-house in which such certifi- 
cates shall not be receivable in the scttle- 
ment of clearing-house balances.” What- 
ever may have been the intention of the 
committee that drafted the twelfth section 
of the law, it is clear that, taking the lan- 
guage just as it reads, it does not forbid a 
national bank to be a member of aclearing- 
house that refuses to use silver certificates 
in the settlement of balances. It allows 
such a bank to count these certificates as 
a part of its lawful reserve; but when it 
comes to the clearing-house question, the 
phrase ‘‘such certificates” refers simply to 
gold certificates, as spoken of in preceding 
parts of the section, and does not include 
silver certificates. 

That part of the section which relates to 
the settlement of clearing-house balances, 
whether it includes silver certificates or not, 
is simply a despotic usurpation of power 
by Congress. A clearing-house is merely 
avoluntary association of banks, by which 
they settle their accounts with each other 
mainly by the exchange of checks, paying 
all balances in money; and whether in the 
payment of these balances they shall use 
gold coin or silver coin, legal-tender notes 
or national bank notes, gold certificates or 
silver certificates, or all of them, is a matter 
with which Congress has nothing to do, and 
in respect to which it had better mind 
its own business. Congress has no right 
to specify any conditions upon which a 
national bank rhall or shall not be a mem- 
ber of a clearing-house, any more than it 
has to decide who shall be ‘its president or 
cashier. 


-_ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








Tue amount of loanable funds upon the 
local market is phenomenal for this period 
of the year, from the fact that, heretofore, 
shipments of currency to the interior have 
always been made for the purpose of assist- 
ing the quarterly settlements, and the early 
part of April has been looked upon as the 
time when a tight money market was to be 
expected as a matterof course. This year, 
however, is an exception, not that the need 
of money has been any the less for the above 
purposes, but the plethora of loanable funds 
has been so great that the outflow has taken 
place without producing the slightest indi- 
cation of disturbance in the financial situ- 
ation. Those who have heretofore looked 
to the advent of. April with more or: lese 
dread, have been relieved of their anxiety, 

and their disappdintment has been condu- 


cive to the promotion of a better feeling and 
a firmer confidence as regards the future. 
Throughout the week the demand was 
abundantly supplied at 1}@2} per cent. on 
call to borrowers on pledge of stock col- 
lateral, and 1@2 per cent. to holders of 
Government bonds. Time loans on stocks 
were quoted at 34@4 per cent., and prime 
mercantile discounts at 4@5 per cent. for 
double names and 5@5¢ per cent. for single 
names. The Domestic Exchanges are a 
little more favorable to this center, but the 
shipments to the interior continue Lo great- 
ly exceed the receipts. The specie imports 
amounted to $210,975, and the specie ex- 
ports to $3,428,463.39. 


Stock Marxet.—The dealings of the 
stock market have ruled dull and featureless 
throughout the week. The effort which 
was made in the early part of the week to 
bolster up prices and to increase an activity 
in sales proved a dismal failure, which was 
followed by a quieter period and an easier 
tendency in values. The absence of the 
outside public was very conspicuous, while 
the presence of but few ef the leading 
speculators tended to dampen the ardor of 
the room-traders, so that, with no features 
of special interest, the market has been 
tame, with no speculation and almost 
nothing done in investment securities. 
While there is a very general belief that 
good investment securities are cheap, there 
is yet a lack of confidence Which restrains 
outside operators frominvesting. There is 
any amount of money in the banks await- 
ing profitable, or any sort of safe invest- 
ment; yet even those who believe that 
sound, dividend-paying securities are safe, 
lack the courage to back up their convic- 
tions by investing. The tollowing table isa 
summary cf last week’s market, with the 
highest, lowest and closing prices, 

Htgh- Low- Clos 


Sales, est. eat, ing 
April ith, 





Aaams on, ron gage 126 18044 180g Wy 
American Express. . 6 99 97 97 
A., T. &8. Fe.. aes 12 7835 78% 78% 
American Tel. and C. Co. 1,183 68 67 57 
Bk. and Mer. Tel. Co.......... 8,870 1273¢ 126 12734 
Boston Air L, pf........00--:--+. Lb 88 83 #8 
Canadian South.. 9,680 62% 60% O51 
Canadian Pacific. 8,200 BBs, 51g 52 
Central Pacific... 16,163 58% 67 57% 
ce ee errr 5 6656 BIg Glig 
Ubes. and Obio.........0..00.006 489 13 1% «12% 
Ohes. and Obio Ist pf........... 0 26% 24 
Chicago, Bur., & Q.........6.64+ 10,781 12636 1238/4 125 
Ohicago and Alton.............. 855 136 «= (18B 3g 136 
Ohivcago, St. L. & P........... coe |= 100 96 8696 Os 
Chicago and N. W sees 78,430 1173¢ L14Sg 1164s 
Ohicago and N. W., pf.......... 8088 144 1 14 
Chicago, M. and St. P.......... 252,525 87g 85% 86 
Chicago, M. and St. P. pf....... 1,860 113s LID 1134, 
Cleve. & Pitts..........0--:.00006. 240 Ml Mt Mi 
Colorado Uoal..........0seseee++ 1364 1b& 16 
Delaware, L., and W'n..........123,5l0 124g 123 12344 
*Del. L. and West...........006 281,470 12254 12036 L2t 
Del. and Hudson...............5 2,655 1074¢ loz wT 
Deanverand R. G.........60000+6 1u,576 194 18% 18% 


Danbury & Nor.... 
East Tennessee. 
East Tennessee, p 


1450 a) 50 
- 18% Wm 7 7 
200 1g 16 12% 





Evans, & T. H.... WO 43 40 40 
SED iinnsbasnsskéccncncdenen wo 7% %%%% 1% 
Ri ceroccccstcces 0ssestevcese 290 195 = §=133 196 
Houston & Texas............... 100 45 45 eh 
Illinois Central...........0.0008 1,348 12936 128}¢ 1283¢ 
Tlinois Central !’d line ....... 28 84g By Hig 
Ind., Bloom.. and W ‘ ov 1 16% 17 
EBS GBOEC.... ccccccrcccecssccse 58,672 103% 10U%4¢ 101 
Sf itt BOs cccccccccccccecees ses 55835 WM Big 98 
Lake Erie and Western.......... Wo Ws 1K 6% 
Louisville and Nashville ow B6515 4776 «46356 462 
Louis,, N. A, &O.......000066 193 3 Wig Wy 
Long Island..........c0..0e0.00s 790 «(16 76 16 
Mambattan.......ccccccccccccecccce 1,700 45% 43 45 
Manhattan, Ist pf 3% M4 By 
Manhattan B..........cccccccscee 20 23g Wy Ws 
Maryland CoM................. B00 15 15 


Memph. & Charl..........-..... 
Mil. & L. Sh. pf.... - 






Michigan Central... 
Minn, & St. Louis, p: oo eee hu0 «32 Bly «(Bl 
Mo., Kan. and Texas............. 6400 20% 19% 20 

Missouri Pacific................. 49,971 


10 193 «6193 = 198 


N.J. Comtral.........0+esscceses 2.666 87% 86% 875 
BR. Fi emteeh.. 200. ccccccccecesees 11,067 1156 = 118% «113% 


N. ¥. and New Eng............. 3,000 17 4% «16 

. 21 181 180)— («180 
coves 608 «gl 91 91 
o Ate Be GBA W. cccccscscccecs 69,750 2236 20% 21% 


.. 4,289 2% 21% 2 
.. 18,590 48% 4736 41% 
2200 2 Bs 2% 
.~ © 0 wo Ww 

2,970 213g 19% 20% 
1,010 8614 8436 85 
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Rook Island......c.ccccccccseeess 2090 11935 118 119% TRAVEL. 
Bich, and W. P........6.0. seeeee 200 983 My Me 
Spr. Mt. Coal..........-.. bebetaia . 7,190 4836 41 4636 
{se * See 4s 46 (46 
LL<.......... i 95 MK - FIRST MORTCACE = 
St. P. and Omaha...............0. 81 2% «30 ! 
St. P. and Omaha, pref. 98 = 9B oo ¢ the ’ et ‘ 
*St, P, & Omaha pf........ hd 91 690 ee e wants of investors. 
Senet ont Fade... my w | TO™ r Personal acquaintance with lands and values. prety RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 
Union Pactf80.........00+-000+++0+ 2 4% 0% | we are giving particular atten- | 12loansm movigap Sua have never low @ dotios of be forever remembered 
w ye wie 104 10s ti to th ful lection of Sollreted and sent to. yo vot coat. each Ye Loan Chi on k Hovih W 
Diath Bact csissceiesees on to the careful sele n hal 
W. St. et eS bo ated arly ry! x estore my 


2 
Wells-Fargo Ex........cccc..ses00 11234 1104 112 
Western U. Tel...............++++-184,818 7156 6844 

Bank Srarement.—The weekly state” 
ment of the Associated Banks issued from 
the clearing-house last week, was techni- 
cally a very unfavorable exbibit. The 
changes in the averages show an expansion 
in loans of $1,306,800; a loss in specie of 
$5,046,700, a gain in legal tenders of $841,- 
000; adecrease in deposits of $2,740,500, 
and an increase in circulation of $57,900. 
The movement for the week results in a 
loss in surplus reserve of $3,520,575, but 
the banks still hold $4,203,875 in excess of 
the legal requirements. The banks lost 
$1,821,000 through the interior movement, 
$1,500.000 through the operations of the 
Sub-Treasury, and $2,500,000 through the 
exports of gold. 


Bank Srooks.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: 
































~~ , sane, Btl. Asked, 

America.......+- H |< 
American K 183 — 
Batch’s & ) mt, 154 = 131 
| aed neewee 25 — lov 
aan OTCB, «2.666 167 — 
Corp Exchange. 160 -- 157 
Chemica)...... Ny - - 
Central Nat'l wo = 
— ececes 123 —- -- 
: 5 - _ 
Citizens’ ; _ 
East Rive: pe 110 
Fleventh. Ward. iB - - 
First Nation'l.. = - 
Fourth Nation’i. 13 -- _ 
#ifth Avenue..... wo — 176 
ulton 128 - -- 

- i? 

- m6 — 

— Un itd States aan. = 150 

- | Wall 8 it. Nat'l. 1u6 





U.S. Bonps.—The market for Government 
bonds was strong, with a fair investment 
demand. The 4s advanced 4 and the 
8s 3. The closing quotations were as fol- 
lows: 

Bid, Asked Bid. Asked. 


4348, 1891, reg....1133¢ 114 .Ourrency 68, '#6.129 
4368, L891. couy...11%% 114 ‘ Rasveney SS, 96. 181 


48, 1907, Tew......1237¢ 124 ney 68. °97.124 - 
4s, 1907, coup....123% 124 Gee ae 1.13636 — 
Three percents. 100% «=— jiCurrency ta, 9.15856 — 


Raitroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
quiet and only steady, and prices were 
generally lower. The largest transactions 
were in West Shore 5s, which advanced }, 
to 55g, and subsequently declined to 54}. 
Chesapeake and Ohio Currency 6s declined 
1 per cent., to 54, an@ Texas and Pacific 
Land Grant Incomes }, to 513. Northwest- 
ern Debenture 5s were exceptionally strong 
and advanced }, to 993, and New York and 
New England 7s advanced 1 per cent., to 
108}. 

Forrign Exonanor.—-The Foreign Ex- 
change market was dull but firm, with a 
eontinued scarcity of bills. The nominal 
asking quotation for Sterling was marked 
up $c., to $4.88}, on Thursday, to meet the 
reduction in the Bank of England rate. 
That for demand remains at $4.90}. Actual 
business was done at concessions of 4c.@ 
ljc. from the posted figures. In Continental 
Exchange Francs were unchanged at 5.174@ 
5.16§ for 60-day bills and 5.15@5.143 fot 
checks, and Reichmarks at 954@954 for 
long and 958@ 953 for short sight. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL s'i., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
PER CT. suNET,TO INVESTORS 


F yon. 
Sirens a rn teage on first-class real esta 
free ine 


peg County, Minnesota, in 
nt o' ane and gueran- 
on guaran 





Been youre Fo yous per ont, ae oe 
1D “v7 eiroular. 8H. 
Central Avenue, Mina en ent 


—__EEn Aveniec, Miiancapoms, Mas. 
L. C. HOPKIN 

53 BROADWAY, NS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, Brokers. 


GRAIN AND ee 14 OHTOAGO, ON ON MAB 
hedge ne a 


Bere, Goes, oe 


desirable bonds, that can be 
properly recommended. To make 
such selections for themselves, 
out of the mass of securities 
offered for sale, is to most persons 
not engaged in the business a 
confusing and often a discourag- 
ing task. It is our aim to simplify 
this undertaking for investors, 
and aid their personal judgment 
by offering, from time to time, 
such bonds as seem to us best 
calculated to meet their require- 
ments, with information and par- 
ticulars which they might not be 
able to readily obtain for them- 
selves. 


We are prepared, at any time, 
upon request to do so, to forward 
lists, descriptions and prices of 
the most approved securities to 
be found in the market. 


FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau St,, New York, 





Security 3 to 
6 times loan, 
INTEREST 
eka 0 . . semi-annual 
Pt a pt -g+g- +, ome, 28th year of 


D. §. B; 


MENTIO! otlate Pa Pen. 





Profitable Tien rn 


Menez loaned for Eastern clients on First Mestgages 
that will neté to 8 ner cent. with N. -¥ Exchange. or 
Sale—A4 Million Dollars’ worth of Real Estate, some 
oe, rentals equal to6 cent, net, and incressin 
n value, Also a Summer Resort and Sanitarium, wit 


5 “Mare ants’ ational ‘tea 
National German American Banke, St. Paul, Minn. 


FAIRCHILD & DAVIDSON, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 


CES eae ia Ae pVEUROPE, ABIA: 


ADR AW BILLS OF BxCHaNe D MAKE TEL- 
EGRAPHIO T Sevens OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORN 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bon 7.t9 8 per 
ut. Se f-annaal tnt oa. venons ted bythe 
nneepolis and Investmen pompeny, 

sums of $2 0 an upw wards, a 

principal and interest Cou marabtee and 

m tied iP 4 without ¢ charge. LOcA- 
ONI ri NION. Fifteen years’ ’ enpentees. 

Ample capi: ioe connections. Send for forma, 

cular and references before you mu invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Bres't. _—‘iR. M, Sherman, Seo 
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"J. H. Merrifield, Rres't. 


VERMONT LOAN and TRUST COMPANY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 
Negotiators of Red River Valley ARE 
LOANS Bearing 8 to 9 per cent. 
Interest net, 
Correspondence Solicited. 

REFERENOES: 
Vv People's. National Bank, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Wit 0 et Savings Beak, Newfane, “ 
4 ermant e ” 


x TInsurap . Burlington, * 


7. ae 














#10. = Sent » INTEREST 
ZRocunep sis ards TA 





men, Bast and West—men for whom 
olen men, these Investments 8 for el eivht years — 
REFERENCES: 
Rev, Wo. L. Gaaz, D. R. Hartford, om. 
M. ‘New Bruinew Pu.D., , President utgers College, 


Sisrms, Kingston, ae, Ne 


DR. JNO. K. Buox YN, M Conn. 
Fi onal Bank, i ae 
he Congregationalist, 
ll are pleased with m investment. 


, with full information, ‘eren 


customers, and a New M Da 
on application. Monte ta kota, ~ rivee 


E.P.CATES Perera 


SATE INVES TOENTS! 
Faath NATIONAL DANK, Fairbury, Nebraska, 


PRarr ©: Com, EAL ESTATE LOANS. 
oo ORS Safe Inv emont in first mortgage 








annual in 
Fork ex fk without zoe —" is our iene 
8 given on cation 6 or in 
on er office. Bost’ cit ity references given. ish 
amquas 8 per cent, notes us y on 
U ion Nat. Pdeake Balding No. Ropmar' i Cow. 
ni . 
Minneapolis, Minn Now fork dity. 


No Risk: «= Solid 10 per Gent | .< 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central Hitnols Financial Agency, Jacksonville LL 


ORTGAGES 


the Kansas-Missourl 
Loan & Trust Co. 


WYANDOTTE, KANSAS, 


aa- CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.48 


Newotiates only the most desirnbl e | Re. 
cured b or Trust ‘od on 3 

fiseourl. toe fet tisfactio 
8800 . 
~ collected sot us ers ea 








x Wondeue Kaneas 
gzmons Bros. Banking Co., Bank of Commerce: 
Bank of ana City, or Citizens" National Bank 
paame © it fagourl; Dougias County nk. 
Ins.Co. es Kan RL Wrichtdr. ‘of the Fidel. 
ity Trust and haa :B McAilan- 
ter, Land Com. | U. +h Hunan Oi City, Mo. ; H.C. 
Keller, Leaven worth, Kan. J. A. Li ippincott, A.M., 
D.D., Chancellor Unly. of pee awrence, Kan. 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CoO. 


LAVRRESS, KANSAS. 





First Vert e Loans. y- 
ments in Ne cf fixchen, nterest dates ep trom O- 
posits. Latiny Guarantee a xX- 
perienc A] es. Send for circular, refer. 
ences and: sample forms 
1, by Wey eee, | LE nao iw aillett 
d arne, V. u —y e 

Y¥. Office, 161 den Hose & Son, 








BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............ 


REAL ESTATE 30987 AND, soLp 


PROPERTY RENTED $14 9 fer 
tances made promptly. 
TAXES and, Assessments looked after and 


ot 
LO ANS oo Tir Mo Moctaove f Fd a term years 


A GOOD MORTGAGE 
is a comfortable security, solid as the mother earth. We 
have long experience and can give references all over 
New Ene and. Sendany amount rom $200 upwards, 
by d instru 8. range from 








JOHN D. KNOX & CO., 
Bankers and Loan Agents, Topeka, Kansas, 
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GENT, C. 
SHICAGO, ILL. 


EUROPE!!! 


Coste Grape Excure ms leave New ete in 


e ial foot iti ‘ 
Aula matic steamers. | Specia fecyiuee fd casio 
hy) re | Furope. b all routes, a Bi Fat ection 
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THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway. N. ¥ 
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WASHINGTON, D.C, 

Chis well-known and favorably-located Hotel 
at the Great Winter Resort of the Country is 
First Class in all its appointments. A description 
of the Hotel with a brief guide to the city will 
be sent on application. Board by the month 
according to location of rooms. 

0. G. STAPLES, Proprietor, 


late of Thousand Island House. 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 





ap deta” prance We hans ithe exdandee 
changes a ap ars bad a ‘pain 9 
T. ROESSL “SON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A.J. DAM & SON, Proprietors, 


WINTER RESORTS. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
THE LAKE SHORE AND ) 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO., 


TREASURER’S —— GRanvD CENTRAL Deport, ( 
New York, March bag 1884 





'\HE BOARD Or a tay declared F THIS 
compan ve ena eclared a QUARTERLY 
dividend of upon its capital stoc’ 
pe ee oa cae Spay. NT Ist DAY OF MA 
a 


F ae Tpose ‘ot this dividend, and also for the 
Deal sali oF he aetiete te One 


ir bo: ol y 
P. M, on THURSDAY, the 3d day of A: itp Cand 
Il be i f AY. th 
wo Feopened ou the morn ang o ist ota 
reasurer. 





Western Union TELEGRAPH COMPANY, } 
New You«, March 12th, 1884. 5 
IVIDEND NO. 67,-THE BOARD OF DIBECTORS 
have declared a dividend of ONE AND THREE. 
FOURTHS PER CENT. upon the capital stock of thie 
company from the net earnings of the three months 
ending Sist inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the 15th of April next to share- 
holders of record on the 2@th day of March inst. 
The transfer-books will be closed in New York and in 
London at 2 o’ciock on the afternoon of March 20th 





tnet., and re-opened on the morning of the 24 of April 
next, R. H. ROCHESTER, 
Treasurer. 





SHELDON HOUSE 


yan Peagure Moe 
Spain ieee ln hae 


i heel are eine aoe "the healing 


a Glue HELDON, Sole Owner ite Manager 
a 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpr- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tue 
INDEPENDENT” emboesed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.60, 
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Commercial 


WAGERING CONTRACTS. 


‘Tug Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a case recently pending before that 
Court, defined a wagering contract in the 
following words: 

“The generally accepted doctrine in this coun- 
try ir, as stated by Mr, Benjamin, that a con- 
tract for the sale of goods to be delivered ata 
future day is valid, even though the seller has 
not the goods, nor any other means of getting 
them than to go inte the market and buy them ; 
bat such a contract is only valid when the par- 
ties really intend and agree that the goods are 
to be delivered by the seller, and the price to be 
psid by the buyer; and if, under the guise of 
such a contract, the real intent be to speculate 
in the rise or fall of prices, and the goods are 
not to be delivered, but one party is to pay the 
other the difference between the contract price 
and the market price of the goods at the date 
fixed for executing the contract, then the whole 
transaction constitutes nothing more than a 
wager, and is null and void.” 

The Court held, in this case, that, when 
the broker, who acts between the parties, ‘‘is 
privy to the unlawful design of the parties, 
and brings them together for the very pur- 
pose of entering into an illegal agreement, 
he cannot recover for the services rendered 
or losses incurred by himself, on behalf of 
either, in forwarding the transaction.” 

The theory of the law 1s that wagering 
contracts are simply one of the forms of 
gambling, and that the gambling element 
is not the less real, or the less contrary to 
good public policy, because it is disguised 
under the form of buying and selling. 
There is really no buying and no selling, 
and no expectation orintention of making a 
delivery of the goods nominally sold, or of 
paying the stipulated price for those goods. 
What the parties understand themselves as 
agreeing to do, is to settle, at the maturity 
of the contract, the difference between the 
price agreed upon and the market price of 
the goocs at the date of such maturity. If 
the market price rises above the price stip- 
ulated, then the nominal buyer makes 
money by all the difference between the two 
prices; andif it falls below the stipulated 
price, then the nominal seller makes money. 
The one is interested in having the price 
go up, and the other is equally interested 
in having it go dowr; and the relation ef 
the two to each other in the trangaction is 
simply that of gamblers in the price of the 
article that is the subject of the so-called 
contract. 

Unfortunately for the good of the people, 
this sort of gambling has become a very 
common practice at the produce exchanges 
of the country. Millions of bushels of wheat 
and corn, thousands of barrels of flour and 
thousands of bales of cotton are bought 
and sold for future delivery, at prices fixed 
at the time of the transactions, with the un- 
derstanding between the parties that no real 
delivery is to be made, and that the differ- 
ence between the prices fixed and the 
market prices when the contracts mature 
is the only matter to be adjusted between 
the contracting parties. This is a great 
evil to legitimate trade and a great curse 
to the general community. Gambling in 
bonds and stocks is bad enough; but gam- 
bling in the price of the staple commodities 
which are necessary to the life aad com- 
fort of the people is far worse. The gam- 
blers manipulate prices, and this creates a 
scale of prices that is not the natural re- 
sult of the law of supply and demand. 


DRY GOODS. 


A ouanoe forthe better in the dealings 
of the dry goods market is noted for the 
past week, and the tendencies all point to a 
continued and gradual recuperation of the 
commercial and industrial health in the 
varied departments of the trade. The vol- 
ume of business is considerably increased 
to what it was a short time ago; but still 
there is a wide margin for improvement. 
The moderation and caution which has 
coutrolled the dealings of the market for so 
long, still exists, and, notwithstanding the 
low prices that are now quoted tor various 
fubrics, there is but little disposition to an- 
ticipate the requirements of the future. 
The change from inactivity to that of ex- 
treme activity must of necessity be slow; 
nor is it desirable that it should be other- 
wise, as where quick transitions occur, it 
indicates the presence of artificial stimulus, 








which is a poor foundation for permanency. 
The decline in prices was gradual, pro- 
longed and wearisome, and, naturally, the 
return must assume much of the same chiar- 
acter, as a too rapid advance would involve 
the possibility of a reaction which would 
be disastrous to the business interests 
of the community. The financial condi- 
tion of the trade has improved very much, 
and payments are reported to be made 
promptly. Failures are growing fewer 
every week, and the April settlements have 
failed to bring the disturbances which were 
predicted by some. The prospects for the 
future are by no means dark, as the res- 
toration of confidence is rapidly gaining. 
For the week there was a more active un- 
dertone in commission circles, orders to a 
very fair amount having been received 
through the mails, while buyers on the 
spot were rather more liberal in their pur- 
chases of staple cotton goods, etc. The 
jobbing trade was moderately active, a very 
fair business in both staple and department 
goods having been done by most of the 
principal houses. The cotton-goods mar- 
ket is gradually hardening, owing to the 
strong position of the staple, and nearly all 
other fabrics are held with a fair degree of 
firmness, as far as the most desirable makes 
are concerned. 

Corron Goope.—There was a moderately 
increased demand for brown cottons at first 
hands; and prices are very firm on all 
weights and widths. Some brands of low- 
grade brown sheetings have been advanced 
from 24 to 5 per cent., in sympathy with 
print cloths, and the best makes of corpo- 
ration sheetings are firmer, with an upward 
look. Bleached goods have displayed rather 
more animation in first hands, some very 
fair orders having been received for popular 
fine and medimnm fine qualities, while a few 
pretty good sales of low-grade shirtings 
were made to exporters. Wide sheetings 
continue in steady request and very firm, 
while leading makes of denims and other 
colored cottons are more stiffly held by 
agents. 

Print CLorus were quiet in demand; but 
prices remain firm at 3 9-16c. bid for 64x64s, 
and 84c. for 56x60s, at which figures manu- 
facturers are very reluctant sellers. 

Prints.—There was a moderate inquiry 
for fancy prints by buyers onthe spot, with 
most relative activity in the newest and 
most tasteful work. Salesmen on the road 
seem to be doing a somewhat better busi- 
ness in fancies than of late, and orders to a 
fair amount have been received. There is 
no abatement in the active demand lately 
reported for indigo-blues, and leading 
agents are unable to supply these goods as 
fast as wanted by distributers. Shirtings 
continue in fair request, and furnitures, 
grays and mournings are deing well. Large 
jobbers report a good ons trade in 
calicoes, and the general jobbing trade is 
fairly active. 

GinauaMs AND Wasi Fasricos continued 
fairly active in jobbing circles, and the 
season’s business in this department has 
thus far been very satisfactory, while there 
is every reason to believe that the demand 
for consumption will prove to be large be- 
yond precedent. There was also a very fair 
movement in fine and standard dress styles, 
block plaids, ‘* Toile du Nord,” Jacquard 
**draper’s cloth,” seersuckers, chambrays, 
fine wash fabrics, etc., from agents’ hands; 
aad stocks are in such good shape that all 
desirable goods are firmly held at opening 
prices. 

Dress Goops.—There was a fair demand 
at first hands for duplicate lots of worsted, 
all wool and reversible cotton-dress fabrics, 
and agents continued to make considerable 
deliveries of leading makes in execution of 
orders on record. ‘Ihe jobbing trade was 
of good aggregate proportions—plain and 
fancy worsteds, cashmeres, beiges, nuns’ 
veiling, lace buntings, lenos, brocades, all- 
wool suitings, shepherd plaids, changeable 
mohairs, printed cotton fabrics, etc., hav- 
ing severally been in good request by re- 
tailers. Stocks of the most desirable dress 
goods are well conditioned, and prices re- 
main steady. 

Wooten Goops.—The woolen-goods de- 
partment remains quiet. The recent in- 
clement weather has checked the influx of 
buyers, so that the spot transactions are 
slow. There are strong indications of im- 
provement, however, which will be devel- 
oped in the near future. The best-known 
makes of clothing woolens continue to re- 
ceive the principal attention, which causes 
some weakness on neglected styles. But, 
in spite of the very cautious trading this 
season, there is a feeling of growing conti- 
dence in the situation. A week or two of 
good weather would do more than anything 
else to develop the latent possibilities. Most 
all mills have orders for present running; 
but many are going slowly, and some will 
shut down when orders have been filled. 

Hosiery anp Unperwear. — Trade in 
hosiery was quiet at tirst hands as to new 
business; but there was a good movement 
on account of back orders. With jobbers, 





business in hosiery was quite good, which 
reflects favorably upon the re-order pros- 
pects. In underwear trade still drags, al- 
though there was a fair business in some 
specialties always in demand. As a rule, 
orders for heavy weights are considerably 
in arrears. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The demand for goods.in this department 
is steadily increasing, and importers are 
conscious of considerable improvement in 
sales during the week. White goods of 
many kinds are doing very well, business 
in that department being better than last 
year, though prices are lower. The demand 
for white dress materials, robes, etc., is 
good; while laces and embroideries show 
up much better than last year. For gen- 
eral lines of staple goods jobbers are 
making better offers than of late, and some 
good lots are Deng negotiates, Summer 
silks are again in better request, and col- 
ored gros grains are improving. There is 
also more a for colored cashmeres, 
values on which keep up very well inthe 
face of a weak European market. The 
hosiery trade is fair, but ribbons are less 
active than a little while ago. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1884. 1883. 
Entered at the port........... $2,358,933 $2,400.051 
Thrown on the market....... 2,265,882 2,825,833 

Since Jan. ist. 

Entered at the port.......... 39,172,024 41,804,454 
‘Thrown on the inarket....... 87,987,677 41,754,078 
an 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 





MonDaY Evenina, April 7th, 1884. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 








Agawam, F . .36 53¢)Laconia,... .10-4 2214 
Atlantic, A.....36 T3g| “ ..... 11-4 — 
“ —D.....36 6 |Lyman, B......40 94 
wie tr mek aasachusette : 
«  P....36 5% eo Bea 6 
“ LL...86 5% C.....80 5 
. a Fm ew Stand. 36 74 
Appleton, A.. ..{ 7%4|Mystic River...36 634 
“ XX ..36 64¢|Nashua, fine 0... 64, 
e 36 7 a eS zl 
Augusta....... 36 «61g “« 6£...40 8% 
” ee | ee 4 « Tau & 
“  A....27 5 |Newmarket,B...36 5 
Broadway.....36 54 sad DD.36 5% 
Bedford, R.....30 4% ° G..36 5% 
Boott, O...... 34 «565% “ N..36 6% 
“ FF,....36 744!Pacitic, Extra..36 734 
~ fam.36 6% “ H 36 67 
hanged 8 
Continental, C.36 714 
“ - D40 8% 
Conestoga, D..28 5 
o G...80 6 
a 8...338 6) 
1“ W...36 7 
Dwight, X......30 5 
- Became © 
*S Beane 
Exeter, A...... 36 «6% 
i Se 338 6% 
Ellerton. ....10-4 224 
First Prize.....86 63 
Great Falls, K. 36 7¢ 
Hill’s8’mp.Id’m45  -— 
Indian Head...36 17% 
‘ “ 3 7 


s 
5 


“ 6% 1.45 19%¢ 
Indian Orchard 

” DW..40 8 

“ DW..36 7 

‘EE... .36 


O64 

“6 AA...40 14 

Lawrence, LL. .36 5% 
“ XX. .36 


“ XXX.40 83g 
kangen, &.-ge 6% 





ore 6 -.-.-108 40 
“4... .8-4 = 83¢|Wachusett..... 36 14g 
Laconia .....74 — ? «+2030 616 
to cee OO 1796 © deed Se 
6 eee A 20 “ ooeee 48 1236 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Androscoggin ° \Langdon GB...36 9% 
sé L..36 8 |Lensdale.......38 8 
“84 1646 “ Cambric 86 11}¢ 

Allendale... ..6-4 144¢|Masonville..... 36 

--  ieand 7-4 174¢|Nashua, E.....36 9 
~ . pee 84 196 - Fiscen & 

Avondale ..... 36 846 aS 12 

Ballou &Son...36 63¢|Newmarket,F..36 6 
ves 7s 6%4(N. Y. Mills..... 104g 

Bay Milis...... 36 “ Wt'r Twist 36 12¢ 

Bellows Falls..36 944) ‘ *." 16 

Blackstone, AA.36 97 ” --- 64 174 

Boott, R....... 27~—sé# ° 84 25 

wie ORR 36 7 {Pepperell ....6-4 15 

“ AGC.,..3 — 0 1-4 11% 
Cabot........ 1-8 6% " . 84 

o sseusuen 44 1% ” ..94 22 

© . -emadtwed 9-8 10 “ 104 25 

Och tea 64 11 a --ll-4 2736 

a 27.064 Pequot edees 54 14 

Clinton, Al....36 — eq aba 6-4 17 

Dauntless,.....36 653¢|Standard....... 36 — 

ht,Anchor 36 — /Tuscarora, XX.36 10 
Fearless...... ee: 9 Ts tcewsccd 3 — 
Fruit of the Loom : “ex. heavy.36 8}¢ 

- “ 9% 9 wT ineaena 54 15 
« 6 8 Y asedvncs 64 18 
“ Ge Bee acresaes w+ 

Forestdale..... 9 T eaccnmean 94 271 

essences pee ted SM A 10-4 

Gold Medal....36 7  heavy...10@ 3823¢ 
* -...38 6 * Nonp.....36 11 

Great Falls, 83..30 6 3 
“ M..32 644 “  OXX.36 104 

om as A..82 6% POP neni 13 

’s Semp. Indem : "blewarp36 

- . ~ 8 |Washington. . ..26 

oe .« 83¢|W: 100886 101¢ 

“ “ ll oe cotton— jolie 





12 oe 
Highland..... ad “ cambric...— 11 
Hope.......... 73¢|Whitinsville ... 36 
Indian # «+038 
“«  DWws — 3 
Langdon, 76....36 88% A136 914 





Amoskeag......—@ \Otis, CC...... 
Boston........ —@ 73¢'Otis, BB....... iis 
Columbian, h’ oe River....—@l4 
as ine a on TR a atencund 
Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA..—@12% 
brown.......—@ — “  BB....—@114 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton -— @T%4 Mass., D..... —- @1% 
Augusta.... — @7 (|Mass.,G — @6% 
| Seay — @1% Ae gag — @1% 
Laconia..... — @74|Pelzer..... 30— @1% 
Langley, A...— @7%|Piedmont... — @ 74 
Langiey, B ..— @7%|Stark, A.....— @ 74 





Chas. Gossage 


& Co. 


Dry Goods, Carpets, Shoes, 
Millinery and Upholstery Goods 
State and Washington Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





With every facility for catering to the wants of our 
out-of-town patrons, we beg to call especial attention 
to our 


MAIL ORDER DEP'T. 


Its object is to furnish persons living at a distance 
the same advantages, in every respect, of purchasing 
goods cheaply, promptly and satisfactorily, as if 
made by personal selection at the counter. 

The great variety and daily addition of new goods 
make it impossible to issue acatalogue that would be 
of permanent value. Full and particular information 
will be furnished on application, and samples sent on 
request, where practicable. 

All orders filled subject to approval, 

We solicit correspondence, which will have our most 
careful and prompt attention. 





R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 








WE WOULD INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE 
LADIES TO OUR 


TAILOR MADE 
CLOTH SUITS, 


WHICH ARE NOW SO POPULAR, AND WHICH 
WILL BE WORN SO GENERALLY THE COMING 
SEASUN. OUR TWO LEADING PRICES WILL BE 


$19.99 and $23.99 


THEY ARE MANUFACTURED BY MEN TAILORS 
IN OUR OWN WORKROOMS, AND THE STYLE AND 
FINISH CANNOT BE EXCELLED. MATERIALS 
ARE WARRANTED ALL WOOL, AND ARE IN ALL 
THE LEADING SHADES. 





WE GUARANTEE THAT OUR PRICES ARE BE- 
LOW ANY OTHER HOUSE. 





IN OUR DEPARTMENTS OF 


siLKs 
DRESS GOODS 


WE ARE SHOWING NEW SPRING FABRICS, AND 
AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION, 


R. H. MACY & 60. 


GREAT SALE 


CARPETS. 


il Pieces Saxony Velvets, $1.25 per yard. 





Pieces best Body Brussels, $1.25 per yard. 
Pieces All-Wool Ingrains, 75c, per yard. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO., 
Sixth Ave. and 13th St. 








rfoo7 _ “ey, 
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Apmil 10, 1884.] THE INDEPENDENT. (471) 28 
‘ A CHEESE. 
Freeman, Gillies & Co.,| ANNOUNCEMENT, | 28x Biaket eviews. Geek peg crc HB 
j y z : roe “| Pair to good... c.....cee0e sori 1044018 
20 WEST 14TH STREET, GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. ay ae yh Snes ee eX . rel. 
Between Sth and 6th Avenues, —_ Cee <r we good WUIRO . eee eeeee serene 
Designers and Manufacturers ot (For the Week ending Friday, April 4th, 1884.1 Bkims, CHOLES. 0... eee eeeceweceenees ; @4 
FINE FURNITURE : compan. ee thse bern 308 3¢@ 28% 
’ Rio Ordinary, to Chowe,.... 7 @I13}¢ | J single bbls, per doz........ 24@ — 
Offer their entire stock of Opening of Latest Novelties, Banton, Okolos to Bast. eppnnne: 7 10%@11 State ond enn., fresh, laid......... +94 _ 
FURNITURE Ses cth> <piitnny air adtinerninn' +++-14 @17 | Western, fresh-laid....... cesses eve 1936@ 19% 
WBic sc cccccpeccccec pececceckones 21 Game <b vce cc doclesccnaesea ie 19 @— 
At Greatly Reduced a bieicab cel tases WII 0g@1s URESSED POULTRY: : 
On account of Removal on 95 MAX Ww! 854 Mi Er shah eaiestaiit 94@13 Turkeys, prime, large....... ... —16 Fm 4 
to their New Buildings, N est TRA. . Chickens, POR. « ca cb +08 Sadboaed —18 
Weather soeer| FURNITURE, | tomo. c0ttecn- re a FHS 
ers of Furniture can —— rom 25 to no . 16 Fowls, Phila -16 @—17 
calling on Us and comparing prices sbefore purchas. Young Hyson........---se+eeeees eee @60 Wid, BAMB.. +... 002-+cereerers 
Meelsowhere. We have no undesirable el cebioenens premmgyemadiorenet SR aon nsnancdeer's —15 @— 16 
koods being niade from latest designs. Gunpowder......0. ..2+ ssees+s0s 18 @65 “State and Wesier......—14 @— 16 
- PEE ABR reo este @60 Ducks, Phila... ....4.-seess+++s -— @--— 
ry SUGAR. siokied State and Western........ — 90 — 
—F Ti ecce 69-16 @ 55K | Greose.... ... 000. ee esse essa sees —-— @-—-— 
Wall H ° atta ~ A. 9 pepo RR Me BURT A BLES. 
n In S ¢ } . oe TH@ — Green Peas, Southern, per crate.— 25 @ 4 00 
a a £ Se e © SE csnwoced Ks ceredees e Cabbage, ‘dain per 100. 6 00 @12 LO 
SS ns nhun ee gngns « T%@ — Potato, Be oF bbl. 7:00 @ 8 00 
GRANULATED......000-e0eseeeeees 1%@ 7 8-16 Pote 8, rebl ad 15 @ 1387 
Our Spring importation ot above line Careaentes & Wévbeddessatpdich ae UF, hema paket per bhi. “ete8"" "Ss 50 @ 8 15 
Gran, Allen and Orchard Sts,, N. Y, of goods is complete in every particular. | yyrzow.—Coffee O.......... cess ceee "6 @ 6% fmt my ao bbl... } = e : 4 
Our assortment of French Crepes, Ma- BROWE. wo. 0ssis seo dsesiie 5 @ 5% | Onions, Yellow..........-s0.. 1 J @ 4 
MOLASSES, Spinach, Norfolk, per bbl.. 1 @ 
SPRI NG N OVELTI ES dras, and Antique Curtains, amd me- | oyyg oc cseencncececeeee 23 @382 Anparagus, 8 Southern, p pr b’ ‘ch... — 25 @— 75 
dium-priced Wall Papers fer furnishing fe oe ecepeeneneah ee SEeeuEEe = 4 eeasiniael = yy GREEN wnt = 
in each of our Fifty-two Departments in large assort- TOCETY 0. cess ees veccesseccees » per qt.......-. -_ om 
sevanieten Gene dee 6 mae 1, residences a specialty. fests Eien bipineanencas Cerccnecceceas 4 on Apples, Yan chy and 4 err . 4 3 . = 
ing. Wequote but a few as an index. ew Pee couse se eceeeeeee : a __inferor, per tbl. tr a 25 2 15 
Cod it. 8575 @ 600 ranberries, Jersey, per cra’ 
STRAW GOODS. ’ Grand Bank {a0 per ati $50 @ 400 | Florida Oranges, per case....... 3 50 @ 6 00 
In every new shape, designed or manufactured this B iF COLOMON \ CONS Mackerel, No. 1 Mass........ .. 21 00 @ 22 00 Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p’k'd. 
Spring; and that our Stock is the largest in the city, ‘ r) j Mackerel, No, 2 Mass.......... ——@ 15 DOP 1D. 0 cbc cacvieccsecy 9%%@ 10 
can safely be relied on. Mackerel, No. 3 Mass......... —— @ li 00 Pecans, pe? 1b....0..0ccecccee — 6 @ 11K 
Black and colered Milans, all the new desirable Union Sq. and 16th St. Herring, per DOX.........+. +0 —14@ — 0 Hickory a ae x. = @112 
shapes and shades, at 45c., 75c,, 95c. $1.26 and $1.38. es — > — ——- Appl BNTIC DRIED ! ott 6 @-- 9% 
Fine Eastern Braid (imported finish) all the latest Pesonen, ANS abe ae Sgt teppei em 
shapes and colors, w0.. 50c., 65c. and 85c. : ; GENER AL M. MARKET. Peaches, Unpeeled Ss ee — 4K@— 65 
Rough and Ready Needle and Tramway Braids, in Blackberries —12 @—12% 
Sa as Sitown, Ge. ane a, FLOUR, MEAL, te. Chorries.....-csseceseeceeeeees 1 @—14 
Fancy Tuscan Straw, Small Bonnets, 75c., 95c., $1.25, Frovur: iuskisherries. ..... ......oeccscce —9 @ % 
= +7 iinet a aa Sour Extras and Patents. * . at 4 pe ATE” —30 @—31 
atin an an raws, $1.38, 81.60, $1.75 an ; cc deneeoees be ? f K ‘. 
. ° NEW SPRING STOCK, ALL THE LATEST eo fon taki ee 255 @ 2 80 Bheep, Waster caudate 5 on i 
rench Chips, in Black, 75c., 85c. and 95c. Ohio, Ind., Mich. juper- SO no os caseeene — 6%@ 
White and Colored French Chips, 9c., $1.25, $1.38. NOVELTIES. ELEGANT MOQUETTES AT fine Winter.......... ” @ 320 | Live Calves, prime idiG deiddsh She woes Genes 
TRIMMED HATS $1.25 PER YARD; 150 ROLLS FINE VEL- State Extra brands........ 830 @ 8 36 “ es. — 5K@— 9 
9 “ ‘ —e— — 
’ VETS AT $1.15 PER YARD; ALSO LARGE Wosleen Spring Woosh, extfe 9 9. © tS ls tian buttermilk fl. ae =. oan 
BONNETS AND CAPCTES. LINES OF INGRAINS, 3PLYS, TAPESTRY | Spring W tha aia 540 @6 50 | Dressed Veals, Sci” fine..... —— @—— 
At Least 1,000 Different Creations, BRUSSELS, BODY BRUSSELS, MOQUETTES, a pring 340 @ 3 60 an choice, . ° ee ou a3 
In Parisian and home-trimmed Bonnets, and no two E Am ae: Ohio , ana ’ o Sas See re ee 
alike, is literally and absolutely the fact; and each isa | AXMINSTERS, AND WILTONS AT GREATLY Mi r ’ 8 80 @ 515 WOOL MAB MARKET. 
specimen of artistic millinery which cannot be ex- |] ponrmoapn propa go. 4-S§F—-——_ ti—i(dL Og pe eH Be oy 
celled, and at prices which will show a saving of one- REDUGED SESCES. 0, Roa Hoa (Grit) 3 3 $0 ° ; $0 Indiana Medium, unwashed <a 38 @3b 
third, if not one-half usually paid for Trimmed Mil. St, Louis, Single Extras.. 470 @4 76 - Fine, 0 enesten Shed... = pf 
ee Bt. Louis, Double, “ ....500 @550 |yy ct roy aarter iced X and 
DRESS GCODS. Geneasee, Extra Brands.::: 490 @ 525 | dyn. uauasin Ds 85 @40 | 
The assortinentin this Department will be found inter Whea even N Y. Mich and Ind. ng Resale bd ctl 40 @45 i 
to bs made up with same class und qualities of Fabrics White =. Michigan Ex. 3 30 @ 6 25 ; 4 A ieee 35 @40 f 
as met with in other sections of the city, the only dif- | 50 HANDSOME ASH CHAMBER SUITES AT we — 525 @ 5 60 at “common... 28 @83 
ference being in price. et teseeeees 525 @ 5 60 | Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX...40 @48 } 
42 inch Black Brocade, Superior Quality, 80c. #25. 50 HANDSOME BLACK WALNUT CHAM- soaly stegeree be .beogenees Se os — - 48 | 
42 inch Extra fine Wool Black Brocades, 1.50. BER SUITES AT #30. ante” am sre - ; “ No. 1........44 \ 
42 inch Black Ottoman (tine wool), $1.00. Fine 235 @ 2 50 ye pe a No, 2. 35 
_ 42incn Black Cordurettes very fime, 75 and 8c, IMMENSE LINES OF ALL KINDS OF EL- Su: ye Baiaaneeanet ge 345 @ 3 60 ey common,, ..80 34 
ee a Wiha EGANT FURNITURE, MADE ONLY BY THE | Corn Meza: » were 7 
P : 4 ‘7 
BUNTINGS. | BEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE COUNTRY. | aoe oo Aemgaaaebamanads Pap Aadpa GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Complete Line Finest and Most Fashionable Piaid RY ARTICLE FULLY ARANTEED, IN- Prize Medal.............. . 800 @ 8 2 Per Ton. \ 
Goods. ~~ — or : GRAIN. Soluble Pacific Guano,......... $42 00 @45 00 j 
COLORED FABRICS CLUDING PARLOR, LIBRARY, CHAMBER, | w Listers’ Stand, Superphosphate 87 00 @40 00 t 
o ’ “ niated Dis'd Bone 82 00 @85 00 
Full lines of Colors in fine Wool Colored Dress Goods. | AND DINING SUITES. AS THIS STOCK IS bags ge pidoodeeewes a a _ on “UB. Phosphate 29 00 @81 00 } 
Ce eee eAs BD WINDON, ENTIRELY NEW, BEING PURCHASED SINCE | Red "100097 @ «99 “  Grotind Bone, 00.00. 81 00 @33 80 q 
nner AB D? SOLEIL, | THE UNPARALLELED REDUCTION or LAST — 55 @— 0 «Potato Fertiliser... 47 00 oe 00 i 
ear | tk ~~ aeeeebeeeeeeeteen “ “ y ’ 
Tallormade Buits, in all Moterial, Pesfect Shape, | FALL, WE CAN OFFER INDUCEMENTS IN Yellows eeevseeeeses sees -$ 246, “,  Bobscoo Fertilizer..... 47 00 @80 00 
— ee Meron aon $12.75 STYLES AND PRICE SUCH AS NO OTHER | gars — F (Free on board cars at eed York and Newark, f 
or-made Cloth Su .76. : ms a less 5 t. of i 
All-wool Flannel Suits, $3.00, HOUSE IN THE TRADE CAN POSSIBLY DO. Wooten seer _ is @— 4444 Baker's Potato Fertilizer : bh : mere 47 60 
Cashmere Suits, trimmed Brocade Satin or Silk, Gutatel,... cic ciscoe > oD wt wer ee 47 50 
$9.75, <  Gemeee.. ©’ nvssesea 48 50 
CANNOT BE EQUALED AT 814.00, TESS. EO ~% @— ** AA Ammoniated Super- 
Summer Silk Saitsin Stripes or Checks, Good Qual- Western... .. w—- @ — ohosphate Fertilizer. - 40 00 
ty, New Colors, $14.75. BEans ‘* Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 85 00 ) 
Black and Colored Silk Suits, trimmed Brocade Vel- SOCCER I 245 @ 250 8 compounded to order. } 
vet, Ottoman and Passementeries, $25.00, $30.09 and CR oe edad . @ 275 - Jem ange song A hs) py / 
835.00. Ti saddaeuihdonlamence’ : @ 2 55 (iMlichigan nm Wor 
Black and Colored Spring Wraps, New Shapes, 106 haath BROADWAY, NEAR ASTOR puach. Pras: Homestead ' tobecco Grower 
Richly Trimmed, $3.00, $7.50, 89,00 to $12.0. Green, prime, #@bush....... 180 @ 1 35 (Michigan Oarbon Works) 60 00 
Satin Brocade and Gros Grain Silk Wraps, Richly Southerr. Black Eye, # 2- Banner mw uo Fone ie i 
Trimmed; Chenille Fringe, Passementerie and Lace, bush, bag......-.-eeeees -325 @ 3 50 Earl’s Waper Phosphate. orks) 80 00 
14.75; worth $25.00, OV BIO. " os he 
Brocade Velvet Wraps $22.50, $25.00, $27.50 to $40.00, Pork: aii tee, Berd oS. hens * = 
Mixed Cloth, tailor-made Jackets, $1,50. Mess, New...........+- $17 60 @¥17 75 = od Ammoniated Superphos- 
Heavy Stockinet C.oth Jackets, $4.75 to 87,00. Extra Prime....ccccccce S @ 2 00 wpa 82 00 
. ° "gS eee ) @ 50 (6 hie Eee “ 
Our Fashion Magazine sac BY s=vssseveess vive 1900 @ 1960 | Add Phomhaten 2 a8 0 f 
Will prove a great aid and convenieuce to all who ‘ « Pulverizeds. @. 20 00 : 
cannot visit our Establishment in ah, it being a lame tend rare : ya 9@— — Cilepoensee oan la ieee | 
complete illustrated catalogue of our Entire Stock, 0 MEats : 1 bacco ) 
with same prices affixed as are charged at our counters, an Hams......... .-18 @ — 18K bea en To te age welt 38 C0@40 00 
and full instruction given for ordering by mail, Smoked Shoulders....... — 94@ — 9% phai per 2. 2,000 Ibs 85 00@37 00 
Single copies 15c., or 50c. per annum. MILL ¥EED Baugh’ ty-five Dols ie oocces 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) bdee ove 25 00 
ONS, Bran, 401bs,.. ..cccvreges ¥ 8% @e 9 Baugh’s A Fertilizer 
Shorts, 60 TS - 4 . = ps tor :~ nnne i AGUBE . 30 00 
Middling, 30 to ‘s Warran 
809, 811, $11 1-2, to 321 Grand Street; 8 + ipehenh eidtied 105 @ 110 eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 83 00@35 00 
56, 58. to 70 Aliens 59 te 63 Orchard BG BE casecceccees evses 9% @ 100 Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
Street, Screenings........eseeee0 50 @ 80 SABE. nbd tbusvide ccust «++--29 00 @81 00 
Cottounced Meals per tout.” 27.00 @ 2780 | Guano,Peruy'n,rectited &70 p.c.68 00 0 00 
Cotton rton.. 2 0, Peruv’n \ c. 
wl STRONG'S CORSET HAY AND STRAW m 8.40 "'* 60 00 @B2.00 
tracted undoes tt ; Hay, N No. 1, L prime, per ae * =~ ae— 90 Guar ed ba) Guenepe 00 @b4 00 
ry. No, 2. g _— —_ J | .j(|.. (Mtp@eee B07Me eee rere eeeee eeeeee 
effects of otherC Hay, No mein“ > on 4 3 ae 4 “ et th grates... ear on 00 
of othe ore y, clover sooo _ Dai i all 
relleves thedelicateand scone ea Bros. -aelenrated Coraline | Corsets Gnas « «oP mone Potash tas 
njurioug Hay, Clover “ ie Bk @ — 45 BIOS. cccccccaccocsecce 7125 @ 776 
The Hlextble Elip (sec cut) is espectally | Straw, No.1, Rye “ “ |... —65 @ — 60 | Plaster, pet ton G, ea 80 @ 9 00 
etaptes votpens whose sue break over the hip. Straw, No,.2Hye “ “ 1... —45 @ — 50 | Muriate of Po (80 p. ¢.), per 
The Health, wes line, Abdominal and Straw, Oat ‘“ “ 5... <<, @O—» 100 Ibe, cargo lots ws--. 1 5TX@— — 
ye Misses’ Core are tp atyles, adapted to ’ pee Sulp 4 per 100 lbs.— — @ : 6 
A eae eren Orme Dried baceeseenende™=-cmm 
pop ee Q Leone Lot from ih! up. pew SALE pe Rm LEADING COUNTRY PRODUCE ASHES.—We quote 43¢@5 cents Tor Pot and 
, for 
caitee give i ' > eae 
tlinesofa perfect devele ///)) BROS., B 
sarmtanderansatige p= 358 bie chars — eer, | fale fo good Tanga 
Half-firkin tubs........)..-.0+--++- Go cieal . 
aie, aerate ROH OBS 20 Tevians eas Se pile cnedeee a 83 ; ‘ 
cent pi assorted colors, | Western imitation Oreaiiery........... ie 1490 VAND: & OO, 
len co mncee, “4 TDI eebed Joes dts Jve te Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Street New York, 
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Iusurance, 
Is ITS TREATMENT FAIR? 


Tas following ‘recapitulation of all 
statements” for the year 1883, as made in 
the N. Y. Insurance Report, is of signifi- 
cance enough to justify calling special at- 
tention to it: 
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Here is a business employing soventy 


millions of capital invested, having six 
hundred and eighty-five millions of assets 
and a bundred and forty-six millions of 
surplus, with eleven thousand six hundred 
and thirty-nine millions of risks in force. It 
is large enough, certainly, to carry full title 
to respectful and just consideration ; nobody 
will question that. It is also important 
enough; for we presume nobody will deny 
that the sudden withdrawal of insurance 
on merchandise would throw the business 
world into confusion approximating chaos, 
and that the withdrawal of life insurance 
(even supposing that all premiums already 
paid were returned) would so upset exist- 
ing plans and hopes as to carry dismay into 
thousands of homes. Are there any good 
reasons why this great interest should bear 
the attacks of legislatures, juries, newspa- 
pers, and tongues? 

Insurance is no monopoly. It 
charter in any exclusive sense; and any- 
body who fancies the companies are grind- 
ing extortioners is free to start his own 
company if he can, and become himself an 
extortioner—or a philanthropist, if he pre- 
fer. Insurance is as open as newspaper 
publishing, or groceries, er any other busi- 
ness; no monopoly exists in it, and none is 
possible. So the good ** business” men in 
this or that city, who periodically discover 
that they are being taxed to pay for fires 
elsewhere, and, therefore, hold meetings 
which denounce the extortion, are doing 
a very unbusiness-like thing. If they 
really think insurance can be furnished for 
less than they pay, let them go ahead and 
furnish it. The way is open, and nobody 
can close it. 

Insurance is * corporation,” certainly; 
but not all corporations are hated, and not 
*llare hateful. Some are very innocent, 
arousing neither wrath nor fears, and it 
will be found that the hated ones (as is nat- 
ural) have exclusive rights by statute or by 
the nature of things; monopoly and exclu- 
siveness going together. A purely mutual 
company is a corporation before the law; 
yet it is only a voluntary association. What 
decent reason is there for having any feeling 
toward, or applying any treatment, to such 
a voluntary association, different from that 
cherished and used in respect to any indi- 
vidual! ? 

Do insurance companies wrong or defraud 
anybody? Up spring hundreds, here and 
there, to assert the affirmative, offering 
their own experience as the sufficient 
proof. Sufficient for themselves, no doubt; 
but if the plaintiff could decide his own 
case and enforce judgment courts would 
have little to do. Where is the business 
maa in the world who has not given some- 
body eause—that is, cause which the some- 
body thought sufficient—to be angry? And 
are not the dissatisfied people an army? 
Sift the thing, aud the charge of oppression 
becomes ridiculous. Ty use a new and 
very handy illustration, it is alleged that 
Taz Isperespesyt is extortionate—that it is 
not * worth” three dollars a year. Very 
gooi; perhaps you would Jike to get it 


has no 


” 





for three cents,and count that the fair 
price. Who makes you pay three dollars 
against your wish and judgment, and what 
sort of business man ure you if you pay it, 
thus opposed? If not worth three dollars 
to you, de not buy it; if its advertising 
space is not worth the price to you, leave 
it alone. Insurance companies fix their 
rates, but are powerless to collect them. If 
rates on merchandise are too high, seek the 
underground article; go abroad; or, if you 
prefer, do without insurance; the choice is 
yours. if life insurance is too dear, try 
the assessment traps, which trade on low 
prices. You can have all of that stuff 
you want; apd you can put your 
surplus into commercial paper promis- 
ing three to ten per cent. a month, if 
you like the kind. There is no monopoly, 
no compulsion. If you require to go to 
Albany, you *‘ must” go by one of two or 
three monopoly routes. If you want insur- 
ance you have the whole world to shop in, 
or you can exist without insurance at all. 
And is it conceivable that any article dealt 
in by all the world in open competition can 
be sold at an extortionate price? Does not 
the simple statement of the case prove 
that any general charge of injustice is 
absurd? If the rates are high and the 
companies sre getting rich, etc., what 
keeps capital from rushing into this field, and 
why is not competition at work in its usual 
evening-up of things? 

Insurance, furthermore, is not produc- 
tive; it is merely a redistribution of losses. 
Fire and shipwreck destroy property; 
death destroys property-life. All insur- 
ance dues or can do is to divide up losses. 
To tax it in any direct and special manner 
is to tax a tax; to assault and oppress it is 
to assault a savings process, inasmuch as 
all insurance is a gradual accumulation of 
portions of present earnings to be redis- 
tributed in case of future disaster. 

Either insurance performs a useful ser- 
vice or it does not. If it does not, on what 
ground is public support of it susceptible 
of explanation, and why not let it die by 
refusing to pay the companies any more 
money? If it does perform good service, 
why abuse it, accuse it, declaim against it, 


and try totieit up from the power of mis- 


chief-doing by all sorts of statutes? 
-_> 


WHAT IS A ‘“ NECESSITY”? 


MeN sometimes say life insurance is not 
a& necessity; it may be a very good thing, 
but one can get along without it. Well, 
what is a necessity? Men will usually an- 
swer that food and clothing, and roof over 
one’s head are necessities; that is, one 
must have these or become a pauper or a 
tramp. 

We are willing to accept the definition, 
and propose to show that life insurance, in 
many cases, stands for just these things 
which men, by common consent, call neces- 
sities. 

When a man dies uninsured, and leaves 
but little property, what is the stern ques- 
tion that meets the widow and children but 
this: ‘* How shall we get our food and our 
clothing, and how shall we keep aroof over 
our heads?” And when a man dies and 
leaves his family the proceeds of an ample 
life policy, why is it that they have no fears 
on this point? Is it not because, in the one 
case, they lack the means to purchase these 
necessities, and because, in the other, life 
insurance has furnished these means? 

The man who is in good health and sup- 
plies the necessities of his family by his 
wages, or by his personal attention to busi- 
ness, often seems to forget that, at his 
death, this method of meeting necessities 
must cease. Life insurance does not seem 
a necessity to him, because it is not neces- 
sary to mect the. present necessities of his 
family; he can meet them by his wages. 
But the necessities of his family will con- 
tinue to press for satisfaction, whether his 
life and wages go on or not; and what he 
needs to take to heart {s that life insurance 
is to provide for the future necessities of his 
family, when he may be unable to do so 
personally. 

Suppose a man were to ask, regarding 
every proposed expenditure: ‘‘ Is it really 
necessary now?” Would he not soon make 
life so hard and unlovely that it would be 
scarcely worth living? Suppose he wore 
only such clothing as was actually neces- 
sary to cover his nakedness and keep him 








‘warm, and ate only enough of the cheapest 


food to satisfy the cravings of hunger, and 
lived in a house which barely screened him 
from sun and storm, his furniture only 
such as was necessary ; no expenditures for 
comfort, none for taste, none tor culture— 
none except for the barest necessities. How 
long would it take mankind, under such a 
style of living, to degenerate into savages? 

And yet men sometimes neglect or refuse 
toinsure their lives, on the ground that their 
families could, if the worst came, get the 
necessaries of life. Perhaps they could; but 
if those who fail to insure for this reason 
will consider what a gulf there is between 
what is necessary for bare existence, and 
that condition of life in which they wish 
their families to live, they will see how 
great a boon it is that enables a man to se- 
cure the latter to them by an expenditure 
that he can afford without any exertion 
worthy, under the circumstances, to be 
called self-denial.—Unknown Source. 
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SAFEST FINANCIAL INSTITU- 
TION IN THE WORLD. 


THERE are some people who will not put 
money into insurance because the company 
may fail; as @ there were avy place on 
earth where money could be put, from a 
bank to the chimney or an old stocking or 
a hole in the ground, which could give 
absolute security against loss, and as if it 
were not notorious that fewer failures 
occur among insurance companies than any 
other class of financial institutions. We 
call the attention of these people to the 
magnificent record of insurance for 1883, 
in which it soured above.every other con- 
siderable business. Says the Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette: 

“Tt seems that the year 1883, while not a 
generally successful one in most lines of busi- 
ness, was the most prosperous for life insurance 
ever before known. It was the only interest of 
any magnitude in which not a single failure 
occurred, This, of course, refers only to the 
legitimate regular companies, or ‘old-line’ 
organizations, as they are sometimes termed, 
There was the usual swarm of failures among 
the horde of assessment or imitation insurance 
societies, Ohio and Pennsylvania alone furnish- 
ing 200 of such collapses. But among the real 
companies, as noted, there were not only no 
failures, but there was a greater number of 
new policies written than ever before in a single 
year.” 

The increase amounted to more than $30,- 
000,000, — Travelers’ fecord. 


An interesting event in connection with 
the life insurance business is reported by 
the New York Commercial Bulletin, as fol- 
lows: 


“Mr. Charles Barrett, of Ashburnham, Mass., 
took a policy from the ‘Mutual Benefit Life, of 
Newark ( No. 1271), in 1846, he then being fifty- 
eight years of age. It was a life Ba premi- 
ums payable annually during the life time of the 
insured, the amount of the policy being made 
pay able on his death to his representatives. Mr, 
Barrett has paid the premiums for thirty-eight 
years and is still living, at theage of ninety-six 
in very fair health. The cowpany, by the hand 
of its president, Mr. Amzi Dodd, has just ad- 
dressed him a letter, enclosing » check for 
$1,034.14, the amount of the policy, $1,000, 
vogetber with the dividend of the current year 
of 34.14. In his letter, President Dodd says to 
the veteran policyhoider: ‘‘ Since, however, you 
have this year attained the age of nine rin and 
have thus reached the extreme limit life, ac- 
cording to the table of mortality upon which our 
business is based, we feel that we may Fa mid 
pay the policy in full, without any nfringe- 
ment of the equitable rights of other parties.” 
Mr. Barrett is the only member of the company 
who has outlived the mortality table. 
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MANEATTAN WPL THSURANCE CO 


No. 156 os “158 BROADWAY 
onGsnigge | IN 1860 








caret of nee two and a quarter 
nerease in its net assets over last year is 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 Breadway, N. Y. 


Cash Ovpitale. vases esse see stes ce 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882....99.565 141 99 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MAS, 
88 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate ip distrioutions of surplus. 

The Mass. non forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
@xamine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
Manage r ot Agencies. 


STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


For the year ending December 31, 1883. 
Lzpogr Assets, Jan. 1, 1883........... $45,529,581.54 


INCOME. 
____, earn $10,727,547.96 
Re- 





vestments and on Sales 


of Real Estate......... 2,743,023.72 13,470,571.68 


$59,000,153.22 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 


ments 
a Surrender Values, and An- 





$3,410,614.97 








Discounted Endowmeunts...... 
ToraL Pain Poiicy-Ho.LpErs .070. 
| eter la vw” bmauinnemes aeesoess 7,000.00 
ommissions, vertising, tage 
and Exc hange. beveseseseces coscenses 1,019,156.66 
a, 973,616 
State, County and City Taxes......... 107,060.11 
ToraL DISBURSEMENTS..............+0+ $8,567,903.49 
Net Casn Assets, Dec. 31, 1883....... $50,432,249.73 
e ASSETS. 
Ronde and pees pe nose apsoness ooGiny 072,941.20 
ew Yor x nelui t 
Equitable Building and purchases 
under foreclosure. ......--cccsesecces 5,819,817.08 
Uae States Stocks, State Stocks, city 
= Stocks authorized by t. 
the State of New York...... 15,341,915.12 
ae secured b: Bonds | and Stocks 
(market value, $10,698,652.00)........ 8,199,000.00 
Real Estate outside te State of New 
York including | P rchases under 
foreclosure an Beciety" 8 Buildings 
TT. <1 aeeetesed dane, aited 8,627,515.06 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, 
I is cxcsctestnsbnices-catese 3,979,998.38 
(* A large ation of this amount 
was in t and has been since in- 
vested.) 
Commuted Commissions............-- 112,545.15 
Due from Agents on account of Prem- 
Pb cvscsnesessecntecce. b0sen0redes 278,517.14 
$50,432 ,249.73 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
iibccconsmesetheertecsateretesenees 765,653.53 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. . 451,850.44 
Premiums due and in process of col- 
lection (less premiums paid in ad- 
vance, PO vccccocccsccvesoccese 446,125.00 
Deferred Premiums................ .. 935,203.00 
Tora. Assets, Dec. 31, 1883....... .... $53,080,581.70 
Tora. LIABILITIES, including valuation 
At FOUR per CONE..2..... ce cece eee eens 43,914,612.44 
ToraL UNDIVIDED SURPIUS..........+6+ $9,115,969.26 
Upon the New York standard of 4 
12,100,756.79 


cent. interest, the Surplus is.. 
Bf which the proportion contributed (as com- 
puted) Oy Ee os in eee class, 


Of which the proportion _—- (as com- 
puted) by Policies in Tontine Class, 


is $5,658 
New ASSURANCE IN 1883.........00000000. $ 81,120,756 
TOTAL ASSURANCE... .sccccescecscceesces 210,160,588 





From the undivided surplus, contributed by poll- 
cies in the General class, reversionary dividends will 


be declared, available a amen 4 next ——e 
remium, to ordinary policies. 
undivided curpbee Pentribaved — in in the 
Tontine class, the amounts applicable licies 
maturing within the current year will be uly de- 
orc their respective annual p ms become 
jue. 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, ; 
FO VAN CISE,  f Actuaries, 


HENRY B. HYDE, Presmwenr. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vicz-Preswwenr. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2p Vicz-PResipEnT. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

E. W. SCOTT, SuPERINTENDENT oF AGENCIES, 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE C0, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., - «+ President. 
In this Company policy- 


holders have the advan- 
— over those ofallother 


panies, in Non-for- 
feltable dividends to = 
their ictes in 


See Chatter. 40 1 
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EXxcHANGE BUILDING 
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ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
8403.619.77. 
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TWENTIETH 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance (o., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN 
JANUARY Ist, 1884 





INCOME FOR 1888, 


a a ai 18 
om Belg et and ail other sources ba 7 63 


DISBURSED 1888, 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 


a. oscapropscde 


Death Claim 


Tor us 8 
rey erg ndowient andCan- 
led Policies, . 89,321 65 —8276,446 56 
Commissions and Salaries Paid 
Agents and Managers of 


Agencies 46,948 47 
a“ Otticers "and 
selenite. Fal nnd Opaanderedganeses 20,449 43 


Printing, Stationer: Adver- 
elaine. Postage, Charges and 


axes and al Expenses and 
Tee chanced to Proft ond 


Total Disbursed... ...... 2. .ccececeseees 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1ST, 1884, 


nm Real Esta‘e, first mort rages... 
Uollateral Loans and Bills Receiy: 











ple...... 390,124 95 

Premium Notes and Liens on Policies in 

mech "Estate Swied by thie G I on s 

a e Company........ 

} red Bonds anid Stocks... 2... 612486 68 
= 'y in Bank and Office . 41,430 82 
— Fixtures, and ‘Safes... 8,883 85 

Deferred and Unreported Premium 80,000 87 

Rents dne and accrued..........00sseccseeces 9.000 00 

82,447,722 19 
LIABILITIES, 

Amount required to re-insure 

all outstan ing pomeeee (Os 


per cent. tute: 
Death Glaime ‘s and *Endow. 
ments awaiting furt or asa 
adi other iisbilities,(2222°70.7 6,997 Ai —99,044, 103 42 
SURPLUS.. . 403.619 77 17 


POLICY ‘AND RISK “ACCOUNT. 
Pesetes issued and restored during 
Fay ORE BEER. ccc pe cc cgseeses. coccsces 1,536 2,188, 00 
palie es in force at end ef y ee 
ths during the y 91 
En dowments matured during ‘his 
126 108,907 v0 
Total tal Hieathi and Maturity since 
2,108 3,774,987 76 


Total tnt Expected’ Death and ‘Matar. 
. 2,476 8,169,288 47 


‘ta Ss. PARSONS, Pres't. 
ROBERT E. BEECHER, Sec’y, 


- $1,975,672 ov 








INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NCORPORATED IN 1843, ASSETS, $9,011 
. | Ot Cc. HUEY, ee - 

HENRY C, a HA 

ey pV MUTUA na 

Annual we. bs surplus, jurance at net cost, 

Policies non-forfei for their value, 


nis Wan’ 
STEPHENS. Vice-President. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corser Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASS! ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 








Lone pring al features of this any are 
ITY, ECONOM MA N GEMeNt 
a LIB ITY TO THe "THe INSURED. p. . 


AU Forms of Life and nd Endowment Policies leaued 
C, P, FRALEIGH, Secretar a. SmOeAN, -_ 
i. BURFORD, Actuary _ 


Fidelity a ee Casualty Co., 


oy y. New Vor! 
Officials ot ads, Express and Insur 


nce Cem 
pa SRR OF oF SURETYSHIP 
tie Company ar Se hocepted ee by hs -y- B- of peed 





insurin, 


formation eh ch on a oe 


JOHN M. CRANE, Bee AS, Asst.-Bec, 











LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 


ieee ahiee ale ocecsani ad 816,901,943 87 
Liabilities... ce ccccene 14.327.928 23 


Total Marbins. — --++00-0 814,015 O4 
BENJ. F. STEV ENS, President, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Youx, Janvany rH, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affaireon the Siet December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jau- 








wary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1883... 84,168,958 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
ERPEEENEG, Wb eebectocscscccccstasccceoe 1,589,232 53 
Total Marine Premiums $5,708,185 6B 
Premiume Jeers cf from. is January, 
1883, to Slat December, 1888...........+ $4,260,428 98 
Losses paid during the same por 
seneh seupieehenneons 81,901,042 38 
Returns of Premi- 
wos and Ex. 
heveee « {850,080 76 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United | fate and State of New York —_— 
joape secu Bionks and o bb wo @ 
estima: at, menemerinasionery 435,000 00 
A aoe wategseenes 1 
rota Noor ai Bil re 'SSST10 08 
po ih Rated ele eh eet $12,973,812 47 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or theix 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the vear ending 
Bist December, 1883, for which certificates will be useued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H, _H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





M. vi 
s et 


pet ' BURD irr, WiLLis pene ACY. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice.Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


opaiaraes (Pi os Sacer 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,775,820 69 
Reserve for all other ciaims.... 430,324 04 





1,000,000 OU 
BE GN coctittncutininduneiscien 1,661,797 28 
by Assets, Jan. meee 1884. er 


mR New Yo ome at Hesety Hund Law, abe 


twe rearitiona of the 3 
DIRECTORS: 


GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. C. Moere, 34 PiasFventtont, 


WM. OB 
N 
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hae? NEY. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. i ue. , ies Leg 


BO TON ses dnerneent, Brooklyn Dep't 
NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1860. 
67th Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. Ist, 1884 


TAL 
fers isha PGCE 
nave §874;0 34 a 
Poltoyholders in igen 
NEW Ferman at LAW. 

















THOS, F. GOODRICH, Secretarv, 





JOS. M. GIBBENS, Seoretary. 
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THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Lil Lnsuranee Company, 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY, N, Y. 
JANUARY ist, 1884. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1883 - - $48,918,515 11 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1883.......... 

Interest and Rents (including realized gains on real 
EE cont ncsvarniptontiveiesbens etait 8,098,863 96 

Less Interest accrued January 1st, 1883 $26,000 06— 2,712,863 89—813,661,350 66 


$62,579,865 77 


540,555 91-—#10,948,486 77 





DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,268,092 29 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
ORES OD GITID ao oc carnnsancncaccecéearnenaeqecnannegekecess 452,229 80 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies, 3,984,068 31 
Total Paid Policyholders...........cescececseees 6,699,890 40 ' 
Tees ONE VOTING. 0 o'0.coc cscccesescescccccecocees cotoses 262,492 91 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 1,690,207 13 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc...... ° 449,925 44— 9,102,015 88 
$53,477,849 89 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............ $1,393,615 02 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market 
WED SEAT es vn onscnccccennceseveenesedocecsessowsse 28,390,690 98 
BOD Ts 0 0:0:0:0:0:0:049 0:00:0.0:09:000006090 500000090050 50540sbsensenes 4,508,779 89 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $18,316,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)..............+++- « 20,681,471 72 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $1,624,887.00). 1,898,500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,570,617.00)........6.seeeeeeeeeee 461,445 57 
*Quarteriy and emi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
quent to J fe Sah, BOER. on ccns,.nesensacdscosoedenenes 645,047 46 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
Psd ps rccersgeccossebessseqqeenqeupes 2000p ous dvecvesee 586,811 05 
ReGRAG VERANO S00 i ccc vcedccviccccntbcccuccededesebeosvocce 104,216 55 
Acerued interest on investments, January Ist, 1884.............. ° 862,272 15--@53,477,849 89 


Excess of market value of securities over COBt.........66.eseeceeees se encnacdonces 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed wiih the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 


Cash Assets, January lst, 1884- $55,542,902 72 
-Appropriated as follows: 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1884,............ $251,403 43 

Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc...........seccceceenveeeees 859,368 60 

Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)... 29,768 00 

Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating e- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium..............eeeee0008 

Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January, 1st, 1883, over and above a 
= reserve on existing — of that 


2,065,052 85 





47,685,147 0 


GUAPNISN SOME TOS, 0 060 ccccese, cn dccsecieneseash 1,116,989 00 


DOO sii dbeiidedeens Nelseiec te Ee coves $9,208,811 16 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 
on matured Tontines. .........ceseeeees dorted 972,216 12 


Balance of Tontine Fund J: y lst, 1884,.... 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance 
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Divisible Sarplus at 4 per cent..............ccccceeceeccceeeeeeceeeees haw i 15h +4 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43¢ percent., estimated at over..... 10,000,000 00 
From the undivided surplus of $5,002,514.17 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
mnt of next annual premium. 
During the year 15,561 policies have been issued, insuring $52,785,564. 


(Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705 Jan. 1, 1 127,417,768. 
Number o1 {it} 1, 1881, = Amount = 1, eer 


Jan. 1, 1882, 58,927 an. 1, 1882, io 





Policies in force | Jan. 1, 1888, 60,150 at risk Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415, 
J 1, 1884, 69,227 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. 
Death- (1879, $1,569,854. Income (1879, $2,083,650, Divisible (J 1 120,871. 
1880, 1,781, 721. | so 2,317,889. — ya 88h “36 08. 
claims / 1881, 2,013,208. trom / 1881, 2,492,654. Surplus at / Jan. 1,1882, « 827,086. 
1882, 1,955,292. | 18% 2,798,018. an. 1, 1888, 
paid (1883, 2,263,092. Interest | 1888, 2,712,863. 4 percent, Jan. 1, 1884, Soon sia. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, JOHN MAIRS, 
WM. H, APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
WILLIAM BARTON, LOOMIS L. WHITE, ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 2. SUYDAM GRANT, 


8. 8. FISHER, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


JOHN M. FURMAN, 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 2d Vice-President, 

THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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Old und Voung, 


EASTER MORNING. 


BY ELIOT por Y F TRUE. 


I xwow a bank within @ Northern wad 
Long, weeks snd months the drifted snow- 
wreaths cover— 
A dark-robed hemlock like a priest hath stood 
A hundred years with blessing arms stretched 
over; 





A dreary wilderness, where naked boughs 
Make loud complaint when stormy winds are 


blowing, 
And streams are silent heeding not. their 
vows 


To gentle maiden-ferns beside them growing. 


isut then, the ferns are dead and hid away 
In icy sepulchers that hush their grieving. 
When Death binds all, what heart hath faith to 
pray? 
What soul the courage to go on believing? 


* * * * il 


Dawn-streaks are in the east! It’s growing light! 
And darkness folds her mantle at the warn- 
ing ; 
The Easter sun 
bright. 
O World! it is the Resurrection Morning! 


shines Out, and warm and 


The mound beneath the dark-robed hemlock 
tree, 
Where snows lie deep, and frozen brook so 
still is— 
The brook is fairly skipping in its glee, 
The erstwhile grave is white with new-blown 
lilies ! 


TOLEDO, O. 
i. 


FROM EGYPT TO CANAAN. 


BY J. H. PARSONS. 





Tere was a great scattering of the flock 
of children around Deacon Hammond's 
house, a glimpse of a girlish figure in rapid 
motion down the wood-road, a swift retreat 
of the remainder of the group to the friend- 
ly shelter of the kitchen, and when the new 
Minister alighted from his vehicle the green 
yard, sloping gently up to the front door, 
was as empty as a last year’s bird’s nest. 
If any one fails to perceive the connection 
between these two circumstances, it shows 
that he was not a resident of New England 
forty years ago. 

It was a solemn occasion, the semi-annual 
visit from a minister of ‘‘ ye olden tyme.” 
Hlis Influence over his people is absolutely 
inconceivable by their descendants of this 
generation. The children—at least some of 
them—thought him the Creator of all things, 
and any man who ventured to differ from 
him theologically was at once set down as 
a heretic by his fellow sinners. 

The arrival of the Minister was the signal 
for summoning the united head of the 
household from field and domestic duties, 
and the children from different points of 
interest in the vicinity, to be hurriedly in- 
ducted into clean habiliments, and, with the 
outer man in order, to be ranged around 
the sides of the ‘ best room,” and ques- 
tioned, one by one, of the things that pertain 
to the inner life. Nothing short of martyr- 
dom could be more agonizing to a sensitive 
youth. 

On this particular occasion all the mem- 
bers of the Hammond family, save two, 
submitted to the inevitable with what grace 
they might, and were soon drawn up in 
battle array. A hasty glance over the com- 
pany revealed to the amazed captain that 
Joe and Sarah were missing. A messenger 
was at once dispatched to bring in the de- 
serters; but they were not forthcoming. 
Who would think of looking for a deacen’s 
son in mid-air, on an occasion like this? 

When the first note of alarm sounded 
forth Joe had betaken himself to a ladder 
which was leaning against the ‘‘L” of the 
house, and, in an incredibly short time, 
was like a sparrow alone upon the house- 
top, his bare toes clinging tenaciously to 
the shingle roof, while the great square 
chimney served as a ‘special interposi- 
tion” between him and his pursuers, and 
there he remained, a young Simeon Stylites, 
till the sound of voices beneath proclaimed 
that the interview'was at an end, and the 
Minister about to depart. 

Peering eautiously down from his aerial 
perch, he obtained the first glimpse of the 
enemy, who, at the same instant raised his 
spectacled eyes heavenward, and thus re- 
ceived his silent introduction to Joseph. 


h Only, the. bind | of! 8 Gntte ‘ted the 

fact, however, and the Deacon proceeded 
with his leave-taking in sublime uncon- 
sciousness. 

“Golly?” ejaculatéd the youth, under bie 
breath, “aint he a @urup lookin’ Minis 
‘@begs he ¢an laugh, if pe trig nt 
believe he'll téll Pa, tho a 

**T do feel concerned a out my little girl, 
Mr. Warner,” the Deacon was saying. ‘‘ She 
don’t seem to have any idea of what it is 
to experience religion. There’s Ruth, she’s 
s0 pious she thinks it’s wicked to laugh. 
The school-ma’am had a real tussie with her 
to get lier to make ber manners in the 
spelling class, she’s so set against anything 
frivolous. Jane’s a churchmember in good 
and regular standing, and John—he’s my 
oldest boy—means to be a minister, if he 
lives. I don’t see what ails Sarah. She 
won't learn the Catechism. 1 coaxed her 
and I threatened her, till I got her down 
to the twentieth question (the one about 
election, you know), and it wasn’t in the 
power of mortal man to get her one step 
further. She’s hard to drive” (the Deacon 
sighed) ‘‘andI had to giveit up. I sup- 
pose she ran off when she saw you coming. 
She hates ministers.” 

Mr. Warner did not stay for further in- 
formation concerning the stray lamb, but 
gathered up the reins with a pleasant 
**Good day,” and drove off. We will fol- 
low him presently. 

When Parson Allen died, a twelvemonth 
previous to the opening of our story, the 
whole community mourned. He had not 
shunned to declare the truth as he saw it, 
whether men would hear or forbear. Fore- 
ordination, election, and kindred doctrines 
were preached without stint; and so terri- 
ble were some of his delineations of the 
future state of the wicked that, on one oc- 
casion, a brother minister, who was sitting 
with him in the pulpit, could bear it no 
longer, but, seizing his arm, exclaimed: 
‘Stop! Is not God a God of mercy, also?” 

Under such preaching it is small wonder 
that strong men trembled, and women, with 
every nerve strung to its utmost tension, 
ended the struggle—in what ways let their 
descendants tell, if they can unveil the ter- 
rible memories. Nay; rather let silence 
and forgetfulness do their healing work. 

To such a people, and to be the successor 
of this man, Philip Warner had come, after 
years of study and travel in other lands; no 
longer young—at least, old enough for a 
little thinning of the dark hair and occa- 
sional need of help in deciphering the 
closely written pages of his manuscript. 
Will he ‘cast the net on the right side of 
the ship,” and bring to land food for the 
perishing? 

He had visibly astonished Deacon Ham- 
mond by the informal nature of his first 
pastoral call. Instead of asking each one 
in rotation after the state of his soul, he 
had interested himself in their every-day 
life and duties; but, although the conver- 
sation was cheerful, no one felt it an abrupt 
transition when he asked: ‘‘ Shall we have 
a word of prayer together?” and, kneeling, 
commended the family to the Father’s care. 

The Minister wished to make other calls 
that afternoon; and, taking the wood-road, 
he allowed his horse to.proceed at its own 
pace through the fragrant pine grove, whose 
fallen needles made a noiseless pathway. 
Emerging, he descried a little sun-painted 
house at the end of a lane, approached 
through a gate left hospitably open by 
Father Time, whose corroding tooth had 
gnawed away the hinges. Dismounting, 
he pursued his way along a path orna- 
mented, on either side, by decrepit farming 
implements, til! he reached the house, com: 
ing suddenly upon a pair of tow-headed 
urchins, evidently twins, although the ap- 
plication of soap and water would doubt- 
less have revealed more striking points of 
resemblance. 

Too bewildered to retreat, they made a 
simultaneous rush at the door, which, yield- 
ing to their frantic edoris, precipitated 
them into a dark entry, the guest cautiously 
following. At the noise, a little girl, one 
degree larger than the twins, opened an 
inner door, ahd the youngsters scrambled 
through. The Minister paused, and in- 
quired, “Does Mr.’ James Hammond live 
here?” At the sound of his voice, a lank 
woman rose from her seat by the fire-place, 





and invited him in. 


~ 








perm and Winter alike, Lucy Ham- 
mondgat with fold while 
her relatives 1s d most that 
was Gonefor the comfort of. the family. 
A door opering into the bed-room adjoin- 
ing revealed ‘a little bed, almost covered 
with asters and golden-rod, with long, 
feathery sprays of clematis in its Autumn 
beauty, through which shone a pair of 
large, dark eyes, belonging to a thin, white 
face on the pillow. The sunlight, whose 
beams failed to penetrate the old kitchen, 
streamed through a small window, over 
the woodsy treasures and across the head 
of a young girl, who sat holding the child’s 
hand in hers. 

As the Minister advanced, she cast one 
swift, startled glance toward the door, 
but remained quiet. The visitor discreetly 
turned his back upon the pair, and listened 
to the voluble tongue of the mistress of the 
house, finally getting a chance to ask the 
whereabouts of her husband. 

**Oh! he’s gone to the village, to put a 
letter in the post office, to go to his brother 
Sam, in Hartford. Had Mr. Warner ever 
been to Hartford?” He bowed. 

‘*Perhaps he knew Sam.” He had not 
that pleasure. 

** Well, he’s Jim’s (my husband’s) brother. 
He has always been good to us; not that 
John haint—that’s the Deacon, you 
know,” (with a glance toward the young 
girlin the next room) ‘‘but Sam’s more 
forehanded, you see, and,” (lowering her 
voice) ‘*we’re in dreadful trouble about 
Lottie. She hurt her knee a few weeks 
ago, and it’s turned into a white swellin’, 
and the Doctor's afraid he can’t save it.” 


A cry from the little bed caused the Min- 
ister to spring involuntarily toward it. 
Poor Lottie’s eyes were dilated in terror, 
and she trembled from head to foot. The 
other girl bent over her, soothing her with 
soft words, The mother came forward too; 
but the close hand-clasp was not loosed, 
and neither seemed conscious of the pres- 
ence of a stranger. Amid the pitiful sobs, 
the low voice sounded on, till at length 
they ceased, and the restless hands were 
still. 

The Minister stole quietly out. The 
prayer in this dwelling was all unspoken, 
but a swift messenger bore it up to the 
court. of the King. It was a very lovely 
landseape that was spread out before him 
as he rode homeward, but it is doubtful if 
he saw aught of its beauty. His heart was 
full. 

The horse stopped of its own accord at a 
dooryard gate, and the homely, smiling 
face of his hostess appeared at the window. 
Her husband advanced from the opposite 
side of the road, where a sign over an open 
door bore the name of ‘‘ Eliphalet Smith,” 
followed by a not particularly artistic pic- 
ture of a horse-shoe. The good man was 
nota believer in witches, neither was he 
sesthetic; but he could shoe a horse as 
well as he could expound a text of Scrip- 
ture, and, in either case, was a workman 
who needed not to be ashamed of his work. 
He viewed the horse with a critic’s eye, 

‘* Seems to me that left hind shoe wobbles 
a little. Ill tighter it in the morning. 
Here, Bill,” (to a boy in the shop door) 
‘* take Dolly round to the stable. Come in 
to supper Mr. Warner. You look tired. 
Mother’s cup of tea ’ll make you all right.” 

The good couple lived alone. One by 
one, the grown-up sons and daughters had 
gone out from them to make other homes, 
modeled after this-one so full of sunshine, 
and pure an@-true Christianity, aud each 
childin turn had lovingly offered ‘“* Father 
and Mother” a warm corner in the new 
dwelling. But they said nay to each 
pleader. ‘‘ Providence permitting,” they 
said, ‘‘we will end our days here.” The 
Minister was charmed with the peace and 
quiet of this lowly home, and thought him- 
self fortunate, indeed, to have come under 
the motherly care of Aunt Patty. 

As the evening meal proceeded, and 
‘‘Mother’s cup of tea” had in part restored 
his spirits, he related the scene at Jim 
Hammond’s. Good Aunt Patty was much 
shocked. Living three miles from the 
‘* North End,” news traveled but‘slowly to 
a stay-at-home body like her. 

‘* Deary me!” she commented; ‘I won- 
der if an earthquake would stir Lucy Ham- 
mond out of her tracks! Poor Lottie! 
('m afraid it has all come trom want of 





Se! 


good care. It does beat all how cool that 
woman -takes things. You see,” Mr. 
Warner, awhile ago, Jim and Lucy went 
to a protracted meeting, and she got sancti- 
fication,” (the Minister looked up inquir- 
ingly) “and since then things have gone 
wofse than ever. She says that if we 
put our trust in the Lord, he will pro- 
vide, which means that Sam and John, 
with some help from the neighbors, will see 
that the children don’t suffer.” 

“There, there, Mother!” interrupted 
Uncle Eliphalet. ‘Aint you a /etle too hard 
on her? You know we are commanded to 
speak no ill of our neighbor.” 

‘*Maybe so,” responded his wife. ‘I 
don’t really suppose it hurts a part of the 
Lord’s creatures to be the means ef provid- 
ing for the rest; but, somehow, it seems 
dreadful shiftless in Lucy. I hope Mr. 
Warner can explain ‘ sanctification’ to her 
in a better way; but it’s hard to teach old 
dogs new tricks. Anyhow, the children 
must be looked after. Lottie has more 
pluck than a dozen like her mother. Poor 
child! She’ll need it all before she’s Jhrough 
with Ler trouble.” 

“The young lady; who was she?” in- 
quired the Minister. ‘‘ The little girl seemed 
very fond of her.” 

‘*Oh! I presume it was her cousin Sarah, 
the Deacon’s daughter,” said Aunt Patty. 
‘She is a strange girl, and her father is ex- 
ercised because she hasn’t experienced relig- 
ion; but, for my part, I think the Apostle 
James wouldn’t agree with him. She’s a 
master hand in sickness, if she aint pious; 
and for all she’s only eighteen, Dr. Kings- 
ley says she’s the best nurse in town.” 

Uncle Eliphalet here took up the dis- 
course. Said he: 

“Old Parson Allen used to labor with 
her every chance he could get, which wasn’t 
often, if she could help it; and one day 
she turned upon him. Says she: ‘ Mr. Al- 
len, if I am elected to be saved, I shall be 
whether I want to be or not; and, if I am 
not, what’s the use of trying? The Lord 
made me; I never was consulted about it; 
and if he chooses to send me to perdition 
for his own glory, I shall have to go; and I 
don’t want to hear another word about it! 
I am going to help folks all I can, though, 
first.’ Parson Allen was so dumbfounded 
that he hadn’t another word to say.” 

That. night Aunt Patty’s tea kept the 
Minister awake for a long time. When he 
did sleep, he had a strange dream. He 
thought that the blacksmith knocked at 
his study door, with the request that he 
would come and help to seek a stray lamb 
from Deacon Hammond’s flock, and that 
he arose and went with him. After long 
searching they found the young creature on 
a bleak hill-side, browsing on the withered 
herbage with which the spot was covered. 
He picked up a bit that lay in his pathway. 
It was a leaf from the Shorter Catechism! 

Moreover, he saw in his dream, that the 
good blacksmith approached with an iron 
chain in his hand, which he tried to fasten 
around the lamb’s neck, in order to lead it 
back to the fold; that it sprang away from 
him, down a steep cliff, and when he looked 
over, thinking to see it lie all bruised and 
bleeding below, behold, instead, a young girl, 
with eyes and hair like those of Dante’s Bea- 
trice, whose hands were weaving a wreath 
of golden-rod for a child at her feet, while 
a sunbeam kissed the spot where they 
rested. Then he awoke; and behold, it 
was a dream! 

The Septeyiber sun smiled down upon no 
lovelier scene than it beheld on the next 
Sabbath morning, when, from every quar- 
ter, the people came flocking up to the 
white meeting-house, set, like the Temple, 
upon a hill, the center of many a winding 
road, every one bordered now by Autumn’s 
gorgéous wers, with the coming of Octo- 
ber signaled at intervals from a tree-top, 
which waved its blood-red..banper. trium- 
phantly over the heads.of the passers by. 

The Sabbath had begun at sundown of 
the previous evening, whien all secular 
books and papers had been Iaid’aside, and 
the last ends of the week’s work gathered 
up and fastened so securely that no flutter- 
ing shred of week-day care miht distract 
the eye or thought of the Sa - 8. Pa: ; 
and now, the serious business ities 
meeting” pressed upon every mind: .%* 

To-day . a fresh interest shone im eagh 

ce; for the new Minister was to preach 
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his first sermon. The wealth of the woods 
remained all untouched, although displayed 
within easy reach of a child’s hand. Na- 
ture had furnished a dazzling background 
for the white exterior of the meeting- 
house; but there was no hint of flower 
adornment within. It had never been seen 
in that fashion. At the tolling of the bells 
the groups, already gathered on door-steps 
and in vestibule, filed decorously in, the 
monotonous ‘‘tuning of the instruments ” 
ceased, and the services began. 

When the Minister announced the one 
hundredth Psalm, from ‘* Watts and Select 
Hymns,” be involuntarily raised his eyes to 
the ‘‘ singers’ seats” opposite, and saw the 
embodied vision of his dream. He heard 
her voice, too, distinct and clear above her 
companions, singing: 

« Enter his gates with songs of joy; 

With praises to his courts repair, 
And make it your divine employ 
To pay your thanks and honors there,” 
and he thought of the New Jerusalem, and 
the orbs of heaven 

“Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim, ” 
and in*this exalted frame of mind he 
preached of the love of God to the waiting 
congregation. 

In the intermission the women and chil- 
dren gathered in the graveyard hard by, 
while the men congregated at the horse- 
sheds, for a little harmless gossip, and, per- 
adventure, to compare notes on the morn- 
ing discourse. While the younger portion 
of the graveyard visitors read the curious 
epitaphs, the women walked and talked. 

‘¢T never heard the beat of it!” said old 
Mrs. Munson. ‘‘ Why, he talked as though 
he really believed that God loved us!” 

Her listener slowly shook her head. ‘I 
don’t know what to make of it,” said she. 
‘*You know the hymn-book says: 

‘“«* Our God appeared consuming fire, 
And Vengeance was his name,’” 

‘* Well,” replied the first speaker, ‘that 
was only Dr. Watts. It wasn’t one of the 
apostles. I don’t suppose he was in- 
spired.” 

‘‘Oh! if my Jimmie could have listened 
to such preaching!” moaned a poor wo- 
man, who was bending over a grave upon 
which the grass had but just begun to 
grow. Jimmie was ‘‘the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow.” Not far 
from this spot were three little mounds, 
from which a sweet-faced woman was care- 
fully removing dead leaves and smoothing 
the turf with caressing fingers. She looked 
up. 

‘*Oh! Mrs. Elder!” sobbed the mourn- 
ing mother. ‘‘ Your children died before 
they were old enough to commit actual sin, 
and they are safe. Jimmie was a good boy 
and all my comfort. He was a child of the 
Covenant, too, and I prayed for him every 
day of his life. Ido now. I suppose it is 
wrong; but I can’t help it. But when I 
asked Mr. Allen if he didn’t think he was 
saved, he only said: *We must leave him 
with God.’” 


‘** You couldn’t leave him in safer keep- 
ing,” said the sweet voice. ‘I think the 
new Minister has some comfort for you.” 

At the same time the groups around the 
horse-sheds were cautiously airing their 
opinions. Deacon Green “thought it was 
dangerous doctrine, savored of Universal- 
ism; it wouldn’t do to let down the stand- 
ard. The watchman upon the walls of 
Zion must blow the trumpet with no un- 
certain sound.” 


Uncle Adam was ‘afraid he didn’t be- 
lieve in Election.” 

** Why,” Piped up a little old man, with 
a withered face and Tithouuglike legs, who 
earned his living by sawing wood for his 
more fortunate neighbors, “ if that sarmon’s 
true, the Lord cares for me and Polly, just 
as much as he does for *Square Peters or 
Deacon Hammond. It aint in natur’ to 
believe that. It would be e’en-a-most as 
good as bein’ one o’ the elect.” 

‘*It lets down religion,” chimed in Mr. 
Holcomb, a wealthy farmer at the “ North 
end.” ‘*Makes it too common, like your 
ever'd’y clo’es. You want a better suit for 
Sundays, you know.” 

Mr. Holcomb never soiled his Pharisaical 
te re masa Tenge ha witeaad 

C y- The more 
thoughtful men in the group were silent, 
only as their faces spoke for them. The 
tolling of the bell for afternoon service at 


last summoned the scattered flock, and con- 
ferences were at an end, for the time. 

*‘ Mother,” said Sarah Hammond, as the 
two sat together in the Sabbath twilight, 
‘* do you suppose God loves the heathen?” 
Mrs. Hammond looked around nervously 
before venturing a reply. But the Deacon 
could be seen in the distance, serenely milk- 
ing a cow, and the younger members of the 
family were “letting off steam,” as they 
termed it, in the back yard. When they 
could no longer see the sun shining on 
Chesterfield hill it was the signal fora gen- 
eral unbottling of animal spirits, after the 
enforced quiet of the day, and it was no 
easy matter to coax them back into the 
bottle again. A shout usually announced 
the event, like the one which demolished 
the walls of Jericho; but the old stone walls 
were accustomed to such demonstrations, 
and remained immovable. 


The fathers and mothers of that period 
were not wont to win the confidences of 
their children. They would willingly have 
died for them; but how could they tell 
them so? Thus it often came to pass that 
parents knew less of the spiritual conflicts 
of those nearest and dearest to them than 
they did of the Sandwich Islanders. Mrs. 
Hammond was a timid woman, and her 
husband was her lord and master. Now 
she answered her daughter’s question hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘*That has always been a great mystery 
to me; but your father says we mustn’t pry 
into these things. I can’t help hoping, 
though, that it won’t go as hard with them 
as he thinks.” 

Further conversation was arrested at this 
point by an outcry from the back yard. 
Both rushed to the rescue. Billy was roar- 
ing like a young mountain lion. ‘‘Oh! my 
toe!” with another roar. 

‘*What is the matter?” queried mother 
and daughter in one breath. 

‘* Why,” sobbed Billy, ‘‘Joe stumped me 
to jump over that stone; and he swore I 
couldn’t do it, too. But I did!” forgetting 
his pain in the triumph of the achieve- 
ment. 

‘*Now, Billy Hammond, you know I 
didn’t swear!” exclaimed Joe, indignantly. 
Billy responded : 

‘* Yes he did, Mother. He truly did. He 
said: ‘ By the great jumping Jehoshaphat!’ 
There!” with a withering look at the 
culprit. 





‘*Why, Joe,” expostulated his mother. 
How could you? Sunday, too!” 
“Taint Sunday, anyhow!” responded 


Joe, casting a triumphant glance at Chester- 
field hill. ‘‘Its sundown.” 

The Deacon here appeared upon tke 
scene, milk-pail in hand. Let us drop the 
curtain of night and silence. 

The next week all the North End was full 
of anxiety and sympathy. Little Lottie’s 
hour of trial came and passed. It was be- 
fore the biessed day of anesthetics. 

When the time came, she made but one 
request. ‘Ill shut my eyes, and say my 
prayer, and I shall not be afraid. But I 
want Cousin Sarah to hold my hand.” 
The request was not denied. 

Later, the Minister drove past the house, 
quiet enough, now; and just out of sight 
of it he came upon the girl lying on a 
bank by the road-side, absolutely unable 
to take another step toward home. Poor 
frightened Joe, who was doing all he could 
with a dipperful of water, but with indiffer- 
ent success, hailed the new arrival with 
tearful joy, saying: ‘*Oh! Mr. Warner, 
can’t you do something to help sister?” 
With which somewhat unique introduction 
the Minister lifted the girl to a seat beside 
him, and drove rapidly home with her. 
Once she raised her eyes by an effort, and 
said: ‘‘ Don’t let Lottie know.” That was 
all. Her companion had read a great deal 
about the Spartan women. He had not 
expected to meet one in an out-of-the-way 
place like this. 

Autumn faded, and white Winter came. 
As the Minister grew more acquainted 
with his people, he was constantly sur- 
prised to find among them such depth of 
thought and variety of character. The 
picturesqueness and stability of their rocky 
environment seemed to have been repro- 
duced in mind and body alike. Whatever 
errors there might have been in the teach- 





ings of his predecessor, it is not in the 
nature of things that a manshould deliber- 


ately make up his mind to be shut out trom 
light and hope forever, if. thereby his 
Maker can be glorified, and not have his 
powers of endurance strengthened by the 
operation. 
The pastor felt that a great door and ef- 
fectual had been opened unto him, and be 
entered in and preached as the ‘Spirit 
gave him utterance”; and while his people 
received this bread of Heaven with joy and 
gladness of heart, they, in turn, ministered 
unto him carnal things at tea-drinkings and 
like festive occasions, where the young 
people ‘discovered that the spectacles 
shaded a pair of very bright eyes, and that 
the ministerial barrel held something 
besides sermons. 
But his acquaintance with the Deacon's 
daughter progressed but slowly. She found 
little time to attend social gatherings. 
‘*Mother needed her,” she said, the older 
sisters being too much engrossed in higher 
duties to be of much practical use in the 
household, while Cousin Lottie 
‘* Looked out for her coming as the prisoner through 
the grating 
Looks and longs and longs and watches for the 
opening day”; 
for it was a long time before the little 
maid was able to leave her bed, and walk 
once more, by the help of crutches. 
‘* Monday after Thanksgiving,” the Win- 
ter schools began. Of course the Minister 
was Chairman of the School Committee, 
and old Dolly plowed her way through the 
deep drifts, bearing her master on his 
visits to remote districts where ‘‘men 
teachers” held sway over the pupils in the 
little red school-houses. 

The ‘Center School” was made up 
largely of the worst boys in town; great, 
strapping fellows, who took advantage of 
the lull in farm labor to work off their sur- 
plus energies in whatever way would most 
annoy the teacher, who was this term a 
quiet, studious man, a college sophomore, 
who could wrestle with and conquer the 
tovghest mathematical problem, but was 
utterly powerless to lay the spirit of de- 
moniacal possession which seemed to have 
entered into his charge. Uncle Eliphalet 
was Prudential Committee for the district. 
He walked into the house one afternoon, 
with a cloud on his usually sunshiny 
face. 

** Well,” said he, ‘‘ things have come to a 
head in our school! This noon the boys 
took the master out and washed his face in 
a snow-bank, and he left on the afternoon 
stage, staying not on the order of his going. 
All the good men are picked up. I’m clear 
discouraged. I declare I’ve a great mind 
to take the school myself. I believe I could 
beat something into their heads, with my 
hammer and tongs!” 

Aunt Patty looked up from the striped 
mitten she was knitting, and placidly 
asked: 

‘*Why not try a woman?” 

‘* A woman! Bless me, Mother! You must 
be losing your senses! How long do you 
suppose she'd stay in that school-house?” 

‘‘ Tf the woman was Sarah Hammond, I 
think she’d stay all Winter,” calmly rejoined 
Aunt Patty, proceeding to take off the 
thumb. 

“That young thing!” ejaculated her 
spouse; and said no more. But he turned 
the matter over in his mind, and the result 
was that the young thing was persuaded 
to leave her numerous home duties, and was 
duly installed over the CenterSchool. And 
forasmuch as transportation was rendered 
uncertain by reason of the snow-drifts, the 
usual custom of ‘‘ boarding round” was 
remitted, and the teacher placed under the 
friendly shelterof the ‘‘committee man’s” 
roof. 

The boys did not wash Sarah Hammond’s 
face. In her presence they found their 
missing self-respect, and washed their own, 
instead. At first it was not easy work for 
her; the old rebellious spirit would some- 
times rise; and more than once all Aunt 
Patty’s motherly tenderness was needed to 
soothe and quiet the girl, after a long, 
patience-trying day; but after the largest 
boy, @ great, rough fellow, head and should- 
ers above his companions, had tried rebel- 
lion, and been conquefed by firmness and 
kindness, there was no further trouble; and 
things moved triumphantly on toward the 
final ‘‘ examination day.” 

Aunt Patty’s cheerful wood fire often 





tempted the Minister, of an evening, to leave 


his lonely study and -bask in its radiance. 
Occasionally he brought a page of. his ser- 
mon for Uncle Eliphalet’s opionion, and 
once he produced his Greek Testament to 
look up the original rendering of a word, 
From the Greek Testament to. Homer 
was an easy transition, and Mr. Warner 
asked the blacksmith if he had ever heard of 
the shield of Achilles, and finished the 
evening by translating from the *‘ lliad,” for 
an audience of three, that wonderful de- 
scription of the forging of the shield, with 
its pictured story. 

The Minister was of a helpful turn of 
mind, as we have already seen; and when 
he saw how eagcrly the young girllistened, 
what could be more natural than that he 
should offer to teach her the ‘rhythmic 
Greek”? And so it happened that sermon 
making, for the evening at least, was laid 
aside, and the language of Plato taught in- 
stead to this very select school. 

The worthy old couple, sitting by the 
ingleside, smiled to each other, when the 
bright head almost touched that of her re- 
vered teacher, as they bent over the book 
out of which she learned the alphabet; but 
if he had mastered considerably more than 
the rudiments of another universal lan. 
guage, as old as Eden, before his pupil had 
arrived at Omega she had no suspicion of 
it, but pushed bravely on, with the same 
resolution and the same success which 
were wont to attend all her undertakings. 
If the Angel Gabriel had alighted under 
that roof, on aspecial errand to the old 
saints who dwelt there, she would just as 
soon have thought of his developing an in- 
terest in her, as that this earth-born soul 
should descend from his heayen-appointed 
sphere to find pleasure in one of the 
daughters of men. But true it was that 
the headstrong son of old Priam never ex- 
perienced keener delight in the beautiful, 
as embodied in the fair Helen of Troy, than 
this angel of the churches found while 
basking in the charms of this Puritan 
maiden, this child of bleak, practical New 
England. 

The time came when the old school- 
house must be closed and the boys depart 
to the wood-chopping, which precedes 
sugar-making. ‘'Examination day” was 
over. The proud parents who had filled the 
low room had dispersed, after ‘‘ remarks” 
and prayer from the Minister, the scholars, 
crowding around their teacher, had said 
‘* good-bye,” and she was left alone with 
her spiritual guide, who had volunteered 
to perform the duty usually devolving upon 
the Prudential Committee, and take the 
teacher home, asserting that it would be no 
trouble at all, as he wished to see the 
chorister, who lived at the North End; in 
regard to a ‘‘ set piece” for the opening of 
service on the next Sabbath morning. 

At first it was a silent ride. The girl was 
very quiet, tired with the excitement of 
the afternoon, sad at the leave taking, and 
a little frightened, it may be, by her close 
proximity to the Minister, without the 
presence of a third person. The “ crazy 
Jane” hood nearly covered her face, and 
she was so disguised in shawls and buffalo 
robes that, she might have been taken 
for an Esquimaux, He was thinking how 
lonely the sitting room would look that 
night, bereft of her bright presence, and 
how, the Greek lessons all over, the Winter 
idyl ended; he must go back to his dim 
study, and write sermons. He would have 
been content to go on forever over the 
white waste of snow reaching into the dis- 
tance till it seemed to him that they were 
alone in the universe. While he was mus- 
ing the fire burned. Then spake he with 
histongue . .*. . 

Ifthe high crystal walls on either hand 
had suddenly descended, and swallowed 
her up quite, the startled girl would not 
have been more utterly overwhelmed than 
she was at this swift avalanche of words. 
When she found her voice, she gasped: _ 

‘‘ How can you talk like that to me? You 
a Minister, and I not aprofessor! I never, 
never thought of such a thing!” She was 
trembling now through all her 
but not from the cold. ‘‘Oh! I wish I were 
home.” In the words of the immortal 
Chaucer, “‘there was na moore to say.” 

Mr, Warner had traveled in foreign: 
countries, .He had spent a long time in the’ 
“land of Sinim;” and hed written a 





voluminous work on the ‘‘ Manners and 
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Customs of the Women of the Flowery 
Kingdom”; but he had yet to learn that he 
might not take the sons of Benjamin for 
an example, when they lay in wait for the 
unwary daughters of Shiloh, and the 
specific nature of this creature of ‘‘ spirit, 
fire and dew,” this child of the hills, was 
as unknown to him as was that of a resi- 
dent of the other side of the moon. If 
seven years of patient waiting could have 
been rewarded by the possession of the 
damsel, he would have accepted the condi- 
tions with cheerful alacrity; but he verily 
thought that a woman’s yea was yea, and 
her nay, nay. 

In actual life men and women do not die 
for love; and this man lived on, and did 
his duty, and nobody but old Dolly knew 
of that little episode among the snow-drifts. 
If good Aunt Patty surmised, she main- 
tained a discreet silence when the people 
said that the Minister grew daily more like 
the beloved disciple; and time passed on, 
as its manner is to do. 


Meanwhile, the Deacon's wife was exer- 
cised concerning her daughter. She grew 
so quiet and preoccupied that even Joe 
sometimes failed to obtain a response to 
his demands. She spoke to her husband 
about it, and they came to the wise con- 
clusion that they would let her alone; per- 
haps she was under conviction, and might 
be getting religion. They wereright. She 
was under conviction; and, whatever she 
might or might not be getting, had come 
into her woman's inheritance, and found, 
with poor Undine, that it brought her in- 
finite trouble. 

Just when the Summer was at its hight 
of bloom and verdure, when the abundant 
moisture caused by unusual rains had 
made an almost tropical vegetation to 
spring up around every farmhouse, the 
typhus fever broke out among the people, 
and raged till there was hardly a home in 
the little community which it had not 
entered. At each new sound of the tolling 
bell the anxious watchers paused, counted 
the strokes which marked the age of the 
victim, aud then turned wearily back to 
their tasks. 

Mr. Warner's heart and hands were full. 
He was always found where trouble was 
heaviest, caring for the sick, praying for 
the dying and burying the dead. At first, 
as he came and went on his errands of 
mercy, he often met Sarah Hammond. 
When, in the early morning, he sometimes 
met her, returning like Evangeline, from a 
night’s vigil, he was startied by the expres- 
sion of her face; but she never wearied. 
Together they closed dying eyes, and once, 
on the threshold of such a scene, he ling- 
ered unperceived, and heard such a prayer 
for the parting soul ascend from her lips 
as might have allayed the father’s fears 
for the spiritual welfare of his daughter. 
Then, sickness entered her own dwelling, 
and she came no more. Sickness, not 
death; the father thanked God from a full 
heart for that, as, after along period of 
anxiety and almost hopeless watching, the 
unbroken circle was again gathered around 
his fireside. With the coming of frost, the 
epidemic abated and the weary nurses 
paused in their work. 

One morning the Minister failed to appear 
at the breakfast table, and Aunt Patty found 
him in a heavy sleep, from which shecould 
not rousehim. The doctor was summoned, 
but gave -but little hope. The whole sys- 
tem was poisoned, through and through, by 
long contact with the disease. For a while 
Aunt Patty resisted all offers of help; but 
one day the doctor was imperative. ‘* You 
want younger hands and feet,” said he, 
‘*and you are too nervous to drop the med- 
icine. Send for Sarah Hammond. There’s 
no nonsense about her. It won't be long 
that she will be needed.” 

She came. Together they fought for the 
life which had been offered so gladly for 
others need; and still the fever burned on, 
and no gleam of recognition brightened the 
dull eyes. There came a night, when, with 
the doctor, they never left the bedside, 


when, in the solemn hour that precedes the 
dawning, the soul seemed sinking surely 
down into an infinity of silence aad forget- 
There was a pause—the almost 
disembodied spirit turned back again to its 
earthly companion—end the life was saved. 
Then the young nurse went home. 
The last Aucumn leaves were falling; the 
Minister sat in a great chair by the window, 
Jooking out upon the sunset clouds. It was 





his first visit to the familiar sitting-room 
after many weary weeks of sickness and 
slow convalescence; and even now his face 
was almost as white as the pillow on which 
it rested. The doctor had advised a warm- 
er climate for the Winter. He was wonder- 
ing whether change of scene would bring 
forgetfulness. But he did not wish to for- 
get. If he must go, he would come back 
to his people very soon. They had growao 
very near to his heart in the last few 
months, and he would give them all he had 
tu give. His life should be purer and 
richer in blessing to others for the love he 
bore to a true woman, all vain as had been 
the dream of calling her his own. 

Aunt Patty had gone out for a little 
neighborly call, and the house was very 
quiet. As the Minister sat in the fast gath- 
ering darkness he could not see a tall, 
slight figure advancing up the garden path ; 
but he presently heard a light footfall be- 
hind him, and the voice which had often 
echoed through his dreams, asking: ‘‘ Is it 
true, Aunt Patty, that the Minister is going 
away?” 

What meaning quivered along those tones 
which should give him the courage to an- 
swer, as the young girl came forward to 
meet her aged friend, and knelt beside the 
chair in the darkness: ‘* Not if you bid me 
~ darling!” 

he response need not be recorded in 
words; but there, in the silent gloaming, 
the Deacon’s “little girl,” as had been 
elected and foreordained, made her first 
confession to her priest, who, granting full 
absolution, took her to his heart in close 
communion forevermore. 

CoLLeer HILL, Onto, 
—_— -_ 


THE FISHER AND THE TROUT. 


BY L. F. STARRETT. 


Aut day long beside a brook 
Sat a fisher, angling ; 

All day long his empty hook 
From his rod hung dangling. 


But at last a little trout 
Took the bait he flung him ; 
Then the fisher pulled him out 
And ashore he swung him, 


But there can be little doubt 
That the thing impressed him 

Very strangely, when the trout, 
Looking up, addressed him : 


‘* Fisher, with yeur cruel hook, 
How could you deceive me? 
I was happy in the brook ; 
Throw me back and leave me.” 


“Throw away my fish, indeed, 
When so much I need them! 

I have many mouths to feed. 

This is how I feed them.” 


** But I'm such a little mite, 
I shall scarce be able 
To afford a single bite, 
Served up for your table, 


“If you count the time to cure, 
And the time to cook me, 
You'll be sorry, I am sure, 
That you ever took me, 


* But I'm young and I shall grow 
If you will but let me; 
And—say in a year or s0o— 
You can come and get me.’ 


** You are such a pretty fish, 
And so much you know, sir, 
That it shall ,be as you wish. 
I will let you go, sir. 


‘* But remember when the year 
Has rolled round that I, sir, 
Shall expect to meet you here. 

Until then, good-bye, sir.” 


Homeward (id the fisher go 
With an empty basket. 

Where the fish went I don’t know ; 
So you needn’t ask it, 


When away a year had flown 
Did the fisher seat him 

On a bank, and now full grown 
Came the trout to meet him. 


By a something in his look 
Did the fisher know him, 

And while he prepared the hook 
That he meant to throw him, 


Quoth he, with his blandest smile, 
He was #o elated : 
** It was surely worth my while 
For you to have waited.” 


‘* Yes,” replied the fish, ‘for size 

*Twould be hard to match me ; 
But I’ve also grown too wise 
Now to let you catch me.” 


Saying’ this he swam away 

Where the bank would screen him 
And the fisher, who, they say, 

Since then hasn't seen him, 


Said: ‘ There’s one thing that I know. 
I again will never 
Turn a fish adrift to grow 
Should I live forever,” 
ROCKLAND, Mx. 





EVERYTHING COMES ASHORE. 


BY CHARLES BARNARD. 








Ir seemed as if they lived at sea and yet 
on land. The house stood directly on the 
sand, facing the little bay, and with the long 
sloping roof at the rear backed up against 
the wind that came in from the open sea. 
Nothing but sand everywhere, except the 
water that stretched out on the west, the 
north and east to the very horizon. On the 
south, over the sand, lay the town, with its 
rows of white houses, none of them over 
one story high, and its two pepper-box 
steeples and three red school-houses. 

Here lived Letty Hartstrong, her mother 
her father, old Captain Hartstrong, and her 
brother 8am. Things were very comfort- 
able in that house. There were pleasant, 
sunny rooms, with windows that looked 
out directly upon the beach. Good furni- 
ture, books and papers to read, chickens in 
an old boat behind the house, a very com- 
panionable dog, who, it was believed, could 
nearly talk, and hundreds of sea-birds 
wheeling over the house or running in the 
wet sand on the shore. To be sure there 
was not a tree or scrap of grass to be seen 
anywhere; but there was always the vast 
and beautiful sky, the unending music of 
the sea. Letty Hartstrong knew no other 
home, and was happy. 

There was the *‘ Amanda Jane” schooner, 
whereof her father was owner and captain. 
Letty knew every inch of that fine boat. 
She had even lived on board for weeks at a 
time, when the city folks came down to the 
cape in the Summer. Captain Hartstrong 
was a Grand Banker. He had sailed away 
on many a voyage to the Grand Banks; but 
as Letty grew up he began to give up some 
of his trips, and preferred to sail the 
‘* Amanda Jane” for fishing parties from 
the city. The excursion season was short, 
and the rest of the year the good old 
schooner had to sail away for the far-off 
Banks. It was hard work, and yet there 
were many in it. The ‘‘ Amanda Jane” 
was only one of a large fleet of boats that 
sailed from the little town. Every boy and 
girl Letty knew in the red school-house or 
at the little wooden meeting-house had a 
father or brother in the fishing fleet. 

The Winter was the most anxious, and 
yet the most delightful time of the year. 
It was then the Grand Bankers sailed away 
with just a shade of sadness. There was 
ice on the Banks; long, long storms, when 
the schooners had a hard time to find their 
way back to port. Then there were the 
awful fogs, the blinding mists that hung on 
the water, shutting off all sight of friendly 
ships andland. There were the steamers— 
monster steamships rushing along heedless 
of poor little schooners. Letty had heard 
about such things all her life. She knew 
ten girls who had lost fathers and brothers 
on the Banks. Tales of shipwreck had 
been repeated to her since she was a child. 
Somehow it never seemed to come near her. 
Her father’s boat was said to be a lucky 
one. He was a good sailor, careful, pru- 
dent, and learned in all the strange tricks 
of the sea. She stayed at home content to 
sit by the drift-wood fire and read, or to 
visit her school friends at their homes. 
The Winter was always full of good times. 
Games and parties every week at such glo- 
rious open wood fires, inevery house where 
they could meet to tell stories. 

These wood fires were very curious. 
Round the kitchen door of every house 
were heaps of wood, strange logs with the 
bark still on, singular looking blocks and 
lumps, torn fragments of ships’ knees, 
shattered timbers from old wrecks, sticks 
and chips of every shape. On every hearth 
blazed the waste and wreckage of the sea. 
They found it along the shore, cast up by 
the waves. _ It was free to all who chose to 
gather it up, and both boysand men picked 
up the wet and shattered wood and took it 
home to dry for the kitchen stove and the 
parlor andirons. 

Letty often wondered, as she sat and 
watched the crooked sticks in the fire, 
where it all came from. Once she had 
found on the beach behind the house a 
whole log of solid mahogany. Another 
time her brother waded into the surf and 

found a strange prize, the stem of a palm 
tree. Sometimes there-were marks on the 
wood, parts of letters and words in Spanish. 





Why did these Southern woods come ashcre 
in Massachusetts ? 

She asked her father about it once, and 
he said: 

‘Everything comes ashore—some day.” 

‘* Everything? Why should not a log or 
a floating wreck float onfor years and never 
come near the land?” 

**I don’t know. I only know it is ’most 
generally so; everything comes ashore, 
sooner or later. I never heard tell of any 
wreck that didn’t come aground or sink. 
The land seems to ’tract "em somehow and 
they get to the beach. Looks as if every- 
thing was tired of the sea and wanted to 
hug the land.” 

‘* Some of the wood must be adrift a long 
time to float so far.” 

‘“Yes, this West India wreckage and 
logs travel up on the Gulf Stream, and the 
Cape seems to "tract ’em, and the stuff comes 
ashore.” 

It was carly in September when they had 
this talk about the crift-wood. The ex- 
cursion season was over and the ‘“‘ Amanda 
Jane” was soon to be fitted out for a trip to 
the Grand Banks for cod. Somehow the 
day of sailing seemed to come too soon, 
this time. She had been much with her 
father this Summer, and had in some fash- 
ion grown to love him more than ever. 
Only three weeks, and he would be home 
again and then perhaps the ‘‘ Amanda 
Jane” would be laid up for awhile. She 
was getting old now, and was better suited 
to the smooth waters of the bay than the 
long billows of the Atlantic. 


It was a lovely afternoon when she 
sailed. Letty had been to the little dock 
in the town tosee them off. The tide was 
running out and there was alight breeze 
from the southwest and the ‘ Amanda 
Jane” slipped easily out of the harbor and 
steered away forthe North. Letty walked 
home along the shore, following the 
schooner and watching the men spread 
every sail. When she reached home the 
schooner was just passing the end of the 
Cape and now changed her course for the 
northeast. 

Many atime she and her mother had 
seen the ‘Amanda Jane” sail away be- 
fore; but, somehow, this time it seemed to 
be different, though neither could tell why. 
Letty Hartstrong watched the boat from the 
door till it disappeared behind the beach. 
Then she hastily went out the back door 
and crossed the pond till she came to the 
outer beach. The schooner was still in 
sight, and she sat down and watched it fad- 
ing and fading away, growing smaller and 
smaller till it was only a white speck on the 
horizon. Then there was nothing save the 
sea and the sky. 

How short three weeks can be. It was 
almost gone already. The ‘ Curlew,” the 
‘* Sarah Thomson,” and the ‘‘ Rattler” had 
come in from the Banks with full fares,and 
had reported seeing the ‘‘ Amanda Jane” 
with all well on board, anda good fare of 
fish secured. The last dayhadcome. The 
weather had been very pleasant, with light 
airs from the northwest—just the right 
wind to bring her home on time. It was 
with just a shade of disappointment Letty 
watched the sun go down, and not a 
schooner in sight on all the wide stretch of 
water. Nevermind. There was the tall 
lighthouse behind the town. The ‘‘Aman- 
da Jane” would make the light in the night, 
find her way home easily, and in the morr- 
ing her father and brother would come 
ashore in time for breakfast. 

Her mother said the next morning that 
perhaps it was not worth while to wait 
breakfast. The ‘‘ Amanda Jane” had not 
yet hove in sight.” Peruaps she would be 
in by noon. {t was a lovely day—calm and 
pleasant. Perhaps the light airs would de- 
lay the schooner. Supper time, and nothing 
in sight yet. Letty felt no concern. She 
knew the winds were light and unfavorable. 
All the sehooners were delayed at times. 
She would certainly see the ‘Amanda 
Jane” at anchor in the harbor at sunrise. 
Another long, long day—quiet, lovely, with 
a smooth sea. Steamers had passed during 
the day, but the sailing vessels had loitered 
along the horizon, or hung motionless in 
double, repeating their listless sails in long 
reflections on the water. 

Letty sat on the beach nearly all day, 
watching and watching the northeastern 





How did the palm tree reach the Cape? 


horizon. A big English steamer passed fay 
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away tothe north, out of sight, but leaving 
on the sky adull cloud of smoke. Somehow 
the long wisp of smoke made her sad. 
The sea, too, seemed melancholy and lone- 
ly, and once or twice sullen rollers broke at 
her feet in a strange way. A sea gull 
passed over her head, screaming a mournful 
note. She would go to the town and see 
some of the girls. Perhaps she would feel 
better to talk to them. 

“Why, isn’t the ‘ Amandijane’ in yet? 
She can beat anything in the port, "cept the 
‘Tilly Smith.’ It’s strange she’s so over- 
due. Your folks don’t feel no ways, con- 
cerned?” 

“Qh! no; not yet. The wind’s been 
very light of late. Guess she'll be sighted 
to-morrow.” 

To-morrow came and the lighthouse- 
keeper got out his big glass and raked the 
whole horizon. There were a few sails in 
the eastward; but they were all topsail 
schooners bound in to Boston. The folks in 
the town began to talk about the very long 
trip Captain Hartstrong had made this time. 
Must have had bad luck, or lost his boats, 
or something. Then the ‘‘Skipjack,” the 
“Blue Lightning,” the “Susan,” and the 
“Tilly Smith” came in together with all 
well on board. 

‘‘The ‘Amandi’ not in yet? Why, she 
left the Banks more than four days ago.” 

‘Its a whole week, Mother. He’s a week 
overdue.” 

‘* Yes, child, I know it. She will make 
port somewhere yet. Your father was 
overdue once ten dzys when vou werea 
baby.” 


It seemed very long, and she went once 
more to the lonely beach to scan the vast hori- 
zon for the familiar sail. People began to 
call on her mother and talk in. a quiet way 
about the Captain and his son. School had 
begun for the Winter term and the pleasant 
Summer days were gone. The sea now 
seemed to be always gray, and the wind 
forever sighed round the quiet, lonely 
house. 

The seasons changed, and many of the 
buats were laid up for the Winter. How 
could she live on and on through the long 
dreary Winter, with the sea ever moaning 
at the door? Her mother, weary of waiting 
for those who never came back to the town, 
took to her bed and soon after it seemed 
to Letty as if her mother must have gone 
in search of her father. 


Their friends came from Boston and the 
little home on thé sand was broken up. No 
use to wait for the ‘‘Amanda Jane.” The 
lighthouse would send its friendly yellow 
eye far over the wintry waters; but would 
never guide the poor old schooner home 
again. 

Letty Hartstrong hardly krew how to 
begin life all over again in a city. Boston 
seemed so noisy, so dreary and confused. 
There was only a bit of sky to be seen be- 
tweer the houses and not a single stretch 
of sand where a girl could walk or sit down 
in comfort to watch the sea. The sea. She 
seemed to dread the sea now, and seldom 
cared to speak of it. 

Already it was Spring. The air seemed 
warm and pleasant, and one Sunday morn- 
ing she started off alone tochurch. There 
seemed to be many people on the side- 
walks, and all looking very happy about 
something. She wondered if their folks 
ever went to the Grand Banks. She won- 
dered if they knew what it was to wait for 
schooners that never came ashore. 

Presently she found herself near a great 
stone church, with a mighty dome lifted 
high in the air. Thinking much of other 
things, she had not observed that she had 
sone astray. The bells were tolling near 
by. It would be too late to find her own 
church now. 

‘*T suppose it makes no matter. I can 
pray for father in this church as well as an- 
other. Tl goin here to-day.” 

The door opened softly and easily, and 
she found herself in what seemed a most 
beautiful place. There were many people 
going in, and she was shown to a pew by a 
young man, much as if she belonged there. 

‘* Perhaps I may be at home in any one of 
God’s houses,” 

Then came a flood of brilliant inusic, as 
if all the world was very happy about some- 
thing. She saw the pulpit was decorated 

with flowers, which seemed strange. She 





didn’t quite uuderstand the text, yet the 
minister pleased her. He even seemed to 
know something about the sea and sea- 
folks ways. 

Presently it seemed as if she saw some 
far away shore, where there was a bright 
and wonderful sea. There were many peo- 
ple at the edge of the water watching those 
who were landing from boats. She looked 
about, wondering if the ‘‘ Amanda Jane” 
might be araong the craft. Suddenly she 
saw the Captain and brother Sam, and all 
of them who had sailed with her father. 
They seemed very well and strong and 
happy. They seemed very glad to get 
ashore, and appeared to speak to those who 
came to meet them. She could almost 
make out all they said. She wondered they 
did not seem to see her, when she was so 
near. Then she tried to speak to them— 
and awoke with a start, and an old gentle- 
man in the next pew looked at her sharply, 
and then smiled in a pleasant way. 

She sat still for a moment or two, and 
then looked up at the wonderful picture- 
window just over her head. It seemed to 
be a picture of some ship at sea, and under 
it some words in strange, old-fashioned 
letters. ‘‘To Captain "—somebody—* lost 
at sea.”’ 

‘Everything comes ashore,” said the 
minister. ‘‘ And it is on this Easter Morn- 
ing that we know that they who go down 
upon the sea in ships find another port in 
another country. Like the spicy wood 
from Indian isles that drifts on the Gulf 
Stream, till it finds a shore on some conti- 
nent, so do they who are lost find some- 
where their haven and Heaven.” 

New Yor« Ciry, 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 


Take one letter from each word in the follow- 
ing sentences, and find a prominent town in the 
State of New York. 

1, Charlotte told Sarah to be still, 

. Fear will make him run away. 

. I don’t think I can stay. 

. Forgive the enemy the evil act. 

. How many more times will that fellow run? 
. Who was very lazy? Jno. Baker, 

. Good wives will make good mothers, 

8. Stop and think on what he said; perhaps 
you misunderstood it, 

9. Those young urchins came back, Laura 
saw them. 

10, You cannot resist such temptations, 

11, What you bought you better return, 

12, Happy people are true ; jealous people are 
envious, I suppose. M. O. 
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CURTAILED WORD, 
-—e* *£ *e = 

*‘* * * 
** * 
** 
_ 

Upper line avross, a bird; next, one who is 
brave; next, belonging to a temale; next, a 
male ; the last letter a consonant. M. W. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 
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First cross-word, a kingdom of Europe ; 2, an 
important fortress of France; 3, a watering- 
place of America; 4, on the south coast of 
Sicily: 5, of ancient Greece, and famous for a 
battle. The last two letters of each, when taken 
in the downward order of the lines, make affir- 
mation. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 3p. 
BURIED PLACES. 

1, Hague; 2, Lisbon; 3, Ouse; 4, Natal; 5, 
Andes; 6, Berne; 7, Erie; 8, Palestine; 9, 
Tyrol; 10, Venice; 11, Hayti. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
91 LETTERS. 
“Oh! fear not in a world like this! 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 
ANAGRAMS, 

1 Andromeda. 

2. Eridanus. 

8. Camelopard. 

4. Canis Minor. 

5. Corona Borealis. 

6. Coma Berinices. 

7. Argo Navis, 

DOUBLED WORDS. 
1, Mad—ame; 2, pea—hen; 8, hum—bug; 4, 


/} 
bur—row; 5, bar—bed; 6, ant—her; 7, ash-~ 
ore; 8, cur—few ; 9, war—den. ( 

TRIPLE PUZZLE. 
Play 
Love 
Aval 
Yelp 


Sing 
Idea 
Neat 
Gate 
and 
D 
Baa 
Dance 
Act 
8 
ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE, 
“1, Ye; 2, eye; 8, cue; 4, yew; 5, bee, 6, are; 
7, ell; 8, sea; 9, tea; 10, Dee; 11, pea; 12, jay, 
18, oh; 14, gee, 


BEHEADED AND OURTAILED WORDS, 


Bowls 
Irate 
Lasso 
Scow) 
Paper 
Frame 
Dante 
Raspes 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


Lenten-season. 
—_———————_—_—_—_—_—_——————————— 


“COULD NOT HAVE LIVED MANY 
DAYS.” 


Tue following testimonial from Hon. H. P. 
Vrooman, of the law firm of Vrooman & Carey, 
Topeka, Kansas, is of so direct and positive a 
character that it can hardly fail to convince the 
moat skeptical that in Compound Oxygen there 
resides a marvelous healing and restoring power : 

‘TopeKa, Kansas, June 27th, 1882. 
‘Dre, STARKEY & PALEN: 

‘* Gentlemen,—In the interest of suffering hu- 
manity, I send you, for publication, an account 
of the almost miraculous cure which your Com- 
ee Oxygen performed in the case of my wife. 

er condition was a very peculiar one. She had 
a complication of diseases: Dyspepsia, Torpia 
Liver, or Liver Complaint, as her physicians 
have anage called it, and general nervous pros- 
tration. If you will refer to my description of 
her case, you will see that she was suffering from 
severe attacks of colic and vomiting. These at- 
tacks first came once in two or three months, 
when she would vomit herself almost to death's 
dvor. Each time the attacks came at shorter in- 
tervals and were more severe, until she became so 
weak and exhausted that we are sure she could not 
have lived many days longer had not your Oxygen 
Treatment come just as it did and saved her; for 
the colic and vomiting had become almost per- 

tual, and her strength and life were nearly ex- 
usted, Wecould see a change inher condition 
from the first inhalation; tor she never had so 
severe an attack of colic afterward, and had more 
strength to endure the and retching. She 
continued to gain steadily, and for the past four 
years has had no severe attacks, If she is threat- 
ened with one she takes an inhalation or two 
and 0 escapes any severe paroxysms., I think it 
but right that we should make wn to others 
what Compound Oxygen has done for us, and 
therefore send this statement for publication. 
“Very respectfully, H, P. Vrooman.” 

Our ‘* Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free, Address, Drs, Starkey & PALen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia, 
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ALABASTINE! 


FOR FINISHING WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


Is the most durable and cconomical terial known. 
It is a valuable errs, and is ra y superseding 
Kalsomine and other w: utacsured ina 
variety ot beautiful tints, and can plied by any 
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GH PIANO 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all lands 
indorse the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 152 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, 












For PARLOR, CHURCH, and 
CHAPEL we. In solid walnut cases, aise 
SATIN WALNUT, MAHOGANY, and 
EBONY FINISH, 

New and elegant designs now ready 

(2 Liberal discounts to Churches, Luiyes, 
and Schools, 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. W. KIMBALL & 00., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEW YORK AGENTS, 


Chickering & Sons 


CHICKERING HALL, New York, 


GJ SOAR & C0, 


WOOD MANTELS 
FURNITURE 


INTERIOR FITTINGS, 
175 Washington Street, 


The Anthony 


WROUGHT TRON FURNACE. 
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Farm and Garden, 


(The Agricultirat Bditor wilt be glad to receive ~~ 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our @ubscribers who feel specially interested.) 


TIMELY NOTES. 


BY E. P. 


More health and comfort comes from an 
asparagus bed than from any bed of equal or 
twice the size. It is the celery of Spring, 
Plant Conover’s Colossal. Get two-year old 
plants by the bundred. Set the rows three feet 
apart, and the plants in the rows two feet. Get 
the ground deeply enriched before setting and 
never cease to fatten it. Top-dress heavily with 
rotted manure in the Fall. Fork it in the Spring 
and top-dress with ashes and salt, There is a 
good deal of discussion as to the value of salt in 
this case, but it is of general value as a fertili- 
zer at least, and the asparagus is originally a 
salt marsh plant. 

The plan of setting deep has the advantage of 
allowing the bed to be burned over and forked 
over. The white asparagus is simply the bleached 
stalks or that which grows below the soil, It is 
generally tough and useless, There are, however, 
occasionally stalks that come white. If these 
were selected for propagation we could establish 
a white varicty, But the esparagus to buy is the 
large stalks, of deep, bright green, These are 
tender to the end, 

The season for planting strawberries is just 
as carly im Spring ae the ground can be well 
pulverized and put in good order. I should 
préss the planting forward at least very early in 
Mey—if possible, in April. The ground must 
be loose aud free from excessive moisture. The 
following varieties can now be considered as a 
fair sifting of the large number of recent can- 
didates for favor, The list is made out for 
home planting, and not specially for market 
purposes; although the best market varieties 
are included in the number ; 

(1.) For earliest the best berry is probably the 
Duchess. It is of fair size, good substance, and 
a very good cropper. The quality is not best, 
but is at least very good. 

(2.) Cumberland Triumph, This is an ad- 
mirable berry every way; large and exceedingly 
handsome, as well as high flavored. The shape 
of the Cumberland is almost perfect, having 
some of the knots and indentations character- 
istie of most large berrics, The foliage is 
abundant and very beautiful ; growth very rapid. 

(3.) Charles Downing. This berry is already 
the standard for quality, size and quantity. 
It may be called the New Wilson. It succeeds 
everywhere, and is equally good for home or 
market, 

(4.) Bidwell, which in most sections meets every 
demand of a large, medium early berry, Sharp- 
leas, later, is 4 failure inso many sections that it 
cannot be estimated as a first-class berry for 
universal planting. 

(5.) Manchester. This may yet be dropped for 
general planting, but is not likely to be. 

(6.) Triomphe de Gand and Black Defiance 
are two of the very highest flavored of all berries, 
and the first of them is pretty nearly a generally 
valuable berry. 

Of the best of the varieties, now 3 mewhat 
superseded but still very generally valuable, 
some of the very best were Miner, Captain Jack, 
Monarch of the West, Captain Cheney, Ken- 
tucky. 

Among the newer ones, promising well and re- 
porting well so far are Big Bob, Nigh’s Superb, 
Warren, Longfellow ; but the list is too long 
that might be made out of these. Crescent, 
like Wilson, is too sour, and will not get a per- 
manent place on the table or in market. 

Amateurs do not wish to experiment at first 
hand with new comers; but should wait for 
those which stand a couple of years’ test with 
large growers. 

Good soil for potatoes is good soil for staw- 
berries. The first point is to get it free from 
weeds and seeds; absolutely clean. I like, for 
amateur cultivation, by all means to grow the 
strawberry in hills. It is more trouble to work 
the hill system ; but vastly less trouble to man- 
age it, Weedsare more easily kept out and the 
garden kept more tidy and presentable to 
friends. The amateur is supposed to be an en- 
thusiast and to enjoy nothing more than to call 
in friends to admire the results of his skill. 

Well-rotted barn manure, spread thickly 
among the hills and forked in, is the best fertil- 
izer. Coal ashes used as a mulch are excellent. 
There is no use in planting the strawberry un- 
less ycu are prepared to mulch it well. Sawdust, 
run through your stable as bedding, is a most 
excellent material for this purpose; or coal 
ashes, a8 suggested above. 

But the first requisite, as it is with all sorte of 
gardening, is to have the ground well prepared. 
Letit be forked over well by a competent hand 
for a day, and a dollar now will go as far twenty 
days and twenty dollars in cleaning a bed after 
it is planted. 

But don’t imagine that any hired man can 
spade or fork s garden. It is a nice job, and not 


POWELL. 





one Yankee in one hundred understands it, A 
well-trained English gardener will turn evenly 
and lay smoothly, grading down excrescences and 
filling hollows, and pulverizing every cubic inch. 
He always works from left to right, and you can- 
not coax him nor hire him to hurry. But when 
he is through he will tell you; “ Wall noo, that’s 
a job as ought to plaise” ; and so it ought. But 
the ordinary hired man plunges im anywhere, 
digs in every direction, hops and skips about, 
leaves things in heaps, doesn’t pulverize one- 
tenth, covers in half the weeds and scrubbles to 
get through. He hates the job, and takes no 
pride in it, as well he may not. Good spading 
is one of the fine arts in farming. 

It is hardly worth the while of an ordinary 
farmer to test one out of a hundred of the new 
kinds of potatoes, Ina dozen catalogues I find 
at least fifty varieties that are so extraordinary 
in quality and croppers that no good farmer 
ought to be without any one of them. Why not 
buy a section of land, and get rich raising them? 
But I happen to know that a large part of them 
are, if not inferior, in no way superior, Of those 
I have tested I should take Beauty of Hebron and 
White Elephant and Burbank, The Burbank 
is often pronounced a poor table variety. It is 
not quite the best; but the difficulty is it is a 
very late potato, and is generally dug before 
completely ripe. In 1882 my crop was dug in 
this way, and the potatoes were very poor. As 
a baker it is excellent if well ripened. But asa 
cropper itis not surpassed unless by the two 
varieties named before it. The Beauty of 
Hebron is thin-skinned, finely-shaped, mealy, 
sweet, and not only early, but a fine keeper. The 
White Elephant is a wonder both for yield and 
size. With these three I hold on to Late Rose as, 
all in all, the best table potato ever raised. It isa 
good-sized, good-ehaped, large cropper. It is 
good when dug, and good till June or July. My 
family unanimously prefer it for all in all. 

Lima beans are known by most people only asa 
green bean for Summer use. But it is good 
every way. The green ones, dried, can be cooked 
at any time, and are about as good in Winter as 
in Summer. The ripe beans make the best bake 
of any sort—incomparably the best. If you have 
never had a dish of baked lima beans in mid- 
winter, you have missed a luxury, 

The limas are a very profitable crop when they 
can have a long season. But the sections are 
not common in the Northern States where late 
Spring frosts and early Autumn frosts will let 
them have time to mature. They bring, here- 
abouts, $2.00 per bushel, green, in the pod. 

Among flowers a few pets that will charm the 
lover of Nature who has time to attend to annu- 
als are (1) the ageratums—white, pink and blue. 
They are charming for bouquets, and for our 
climate are annuals, If lifted to pots they bloom 
all Winter and live for several years. (2,) The 
new colors of candytuft. These will sow them- 
selves, and will cross colors so that you will soon 
have a dozen nice shades, from the old white to 
rich reds. (3.) Clarkia. These are lovely pets, 
especially the rugged whites or Clarkia alba. The 
integripetalous varieties are also fine. (4.) Gilia, 
especially tri-color. The spicy, wholesome fra- 
grance of this tiny flower is delightful. It is 
almost as hardy asa Christmas rose. (5.) The 
long, white-tubed mirabilis, or four o'clock, is 
not only exceedingly pretty, but very delightful 
in fragrance. All four o’clocks are pr2tty, but 
this is exquisite. Itis sold as Longiflora, (6.) 
Nierembergia is very fine. The flowers are lilac- 
tinted or white, and are always in bloom. They 
are capital for vases, etc., but good in any little 
nook. (7.) Salvia pateus, in our climate annu- 
al, as are nearly all the salvias, but a flower of 
such delightful blue that it ought to be better 
known. Itisalso superfine in window-garden- 
ing, and is, in pot culture, perennial. (8.) Schi- 
ganthus, This a delightful annual, that will 
live through the Winter as a window-plant. It 
will certainly please a lover of the inherently 
lovely. (9.) The valerian is a very neat little 
flower, of red-and-white shades, on tall spikes, 
It likes cool, moist places and shade, 

The vines are not only pretty, but are of that 
sort that become special favorites; our little 
friends that we like to look at alone and don’t 
care whether other people like them or not. 

CuinTon, N, ¥. 


THE APPLE-TREE BORER. 


As soon as the frost is out of the ground the 
orchardist must begin the battle with the de- 
structive insects, and keep it up until the last 
basket of fruit is gathered. 

One of the firat enemies which claims atten- 
tion is the apple-tree borer. As soon as the 
frost is out of the ground and the weather is 
suitable every apple tree should be carefully ex- 
amined, To do this the earth should be scraped 
away from the tree down to the roots; then, 
with a large knife, scrape the tree, so as to make 
it smooth; and if any borers have found their 
way into the tree, the fact will be at once dis- 
covered by their castings. If they come from 








an egg deposited last Summer they will be quite 


small—say half an inchin length—and will be 
found about four inches down from the 
point where the egg was deposited, and in 
the sap of the wood, just under the bark; in 


- 


fact, by cutting away the bark, they will be seen 
laying in the channel which they have made by 
eating into the solid wood. To kill them, when 
thus found, is but the work of a moment. But 
if they have been in the tree long enough to 
mature, they will have eaten their way back to 
the point where the egg was deposited, and there 
they will bore into the wood and go up from 
four to eight inches, where they will change to 
millers and come out as soon as the weather 
becomes warm, When they have advanced to 
this stage, they do no further injury except to 
lay eggs for another generation, To prevent this 
they should be killed, This can usually be done 
with a very small whalebone, ten inches long, 
running it up into the hole until it reaches the 
worm, 

When the tree has been thoroughly examined, 
and all of the worms killed, the earth should be 
put back again and a few shovels of fine gravel 
placed around the tree, making a cone up to 
where the trunk is smooth, This need not be dis- 
turbed until next Autumn, when it should be re- 
moved and the tree again examined. The borers 
once out of a tree can, in this way, be kept out. 
—Mass, Ploughman, 


SEA-ISLAND COTTON. 


‘Tue first crop of sea-island cotton was raised 
on Hilton Head, 8, C., in 1790. This crop 
reached its year of maximum production in 
1827, when 15,140,798 pounds of long-staple 
cotton was exported from the State of South 
Carolina, In 1841 it had fallen to 6,400,000 
pounds, Since 1856 this crop has fluctuated 
from a minimum, in 1867, of 4,577 bales toa 
maximum, in 1872, of 13,150 bales. The finest 
cotton ever produced is the long-staple cotton 
of Edisto Island, which sold for $2 per pound 
when other cottons were bringing only nine 
cents, 

Long-staple cotton, being the leading crop of 
the coast region, naturally receives consiJler- 
able nowce in the very comprehensive report of 
South Carolina’s resources and industries pub- 
lished by the State Board of Agriculture; and 
from this it is learned that the field labor on the 
sea islands off Carolina is perfurmed almost ex- 
clusively by Negroes, many of whom are engaged 
in farming on their own account. The total 
number of farms on the islands is about six 
thousand, and the largest number of acres 
of sea-island cotton planted under one 
management nowhere exceeds one hundred 
acres. The white planters probably do not ay- 
erage more than thirty acres, though they may 
be landlords of considerable estates. There is 
no proportion between the size of the farms 
actively cultivated and the land holdings, owing 
to the absence of capital and the low price of 
land and labor. Land worth $50 to $60 per 
acre half a century ago, and which increased in 
value down to 1860, was, until recently, selling 
at $10 or less per acre. Laborers, for the most 
part, are paid by grauting them the use of so 
many acres of land for certain stipulated ser- 
vices. On Edisto Island, for instance, the labor. 
er gives two days’ work each week for ten 
months, and receives in return a house, etc., 
and six acres of land, which he cultivates on his 
own account the remainder of the week. Any 
one, and with ordinary implements, can make 
four times as much cotton as he can gather ; it 
only requires new machinery to reduce the cost 
of cotton-picking, to render cotton one of the 
cheapest of materials, 

The cost of production appears to vary from 
about 15 to 20 cents per pound. The highest 
yield on record to one acre is 566 pounds of lint, 
while the average yield is about 200 pounds ot 
lint per acre. It is difficult to arrive at any 
estimate of the profit per acre to the farmer. 
This varies according to the grade of cotton 
produced, prices fluctuating, with the firmness 
of staple, from 30 cents to $1 or more per pound. 

The sea-island cotton-plant is more vigorous 
than the upland plant and withstands the 
vicissitudes of the heat and cold better and is 
less liable to disease ; while the flowers are larger 
than most uplands, the bolls are smaller ; hence 
harvesting the crop is more tedious and expen- 
sive. The fiber of the lint is much finer, 
stronger, and in pi | hme W rel to that of 
the upland cotton.—The Wor 





One of the most t creditable practices of old- 
time orchardists, now, I am sorry to say, almost 
obsolete, was that of whitewashing the trunks 
and larger limbs of fruit trees. It may prove 
unsightly from an esthetic point of view ; but 
the result is death to all manner of insects and 
their eggs hidden away under the rougb, scal 
bark, besides leaving in time a healthy, smoot 
surface after the 8 have washed the greater 
part of the lime away to act as a fertilizer to the 
roots. Another old-time idea had its good uses. 
Scraping the bark of rough, diseased trees, and 
then scrubbing the surface with thick soap-suds, 
made from good home-made soft soap, with the 
addition of a little flour of sulphur. Above all, 
let every one owning a single tree or many use 
around the surface of the soil a good top-dress- 
ing of some rich fertilizer. Bear in mind our 
trees exhaust the plas lant food from the earth ; and 
it needs to be replaced just as much as do the 
vegetables of the ¥ arden require annually a lib- 
eral supply of on: nutriment.—Jos1an Hoopss 
in “The Tribu 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
DECIDED BENEFIT. 

Dr. Joun P. WaskLer, Hudson, N. Y., says: 

“T have given it with decided benefit in a case of 








AGRICULTURAL, 


RE L SHAN FOWLS, best layers and 
han ndsoinest fov me 2 market. 1§ ges. $2.50. "Et uffed 

50 cents. Pets Ca mounted, 
I OHNSON 4 bo.” "Taxidermists, Allenwood, Pa. 


GRIND YOUROWN BONE, 
Meal, Oyster Shells and Corn 
in the 85 HAND MILL (fF, 
Wilson’s Catent), 100 per cent. 
more made in kee 
Also Power Mills 

Circulars and Testimonials sent on 











Feed Mills. 
application. WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 











J,M. THORBURN & CO, 


15 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
Beg to offer to their friends Extra size 


LILIUM AURATUM 


GOLDEN BANDED LILY OF JAPAN. 


25c. EACH. $2.50 PER DOZEN. 
NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1884, 


Flower Seeds, Vegetable Seeds, ete, et, te 


Mailed free. 


4 124 fine 

Strawberriess::4%+$ 1.00 
lor only 

25 plants each of Wilson, Sharpless, Cumberland and 
Bidwell, and acopy of alarge seventy-page book, tell- 
ing howto grow all kinds of Fruits, Flowers, etc , also 
how to destroy all Insects that trouble Trees, Fruits, 
House-plants, etc. All of the above for only $1.00, and 
every person ordering will receive free 12 plants each 
of James Vick and Manchester, the leading new 
varieties. Show this offer to your neighbors and get 
upaclub, $50in cash to the three persons sending 
the most orders. 
E. W. WELD, Nurseryman, Jamestown, N. Y. 


OVED C A 
TER HUGS. Send for descriptio 
of vy famous br lso a 
B. SILVER, CLEVELAND, U, 


Baugh’s 
$25 Phosphate 


THE BASE of this article is not South Carolina 
Phosphate Rock, but Animal Bones not free 
from Flesh; and it is a real Ammoniated 
Bone Super- Phosphate, which we produce by 
means of special advantages in manufacturing. 

IT contains the elements of Plant Food, and is not 

"adulterated, 

THE excellent results obtained everywhere since its 
introduction in 1879, have secured it a very large 
sale, 

Price $25.00 per Ton of 2,000 lbs., in new bags, 
delivered free on board cars or boat at Philadel- 
phia. 

SEND for circular gtving guaranteed analysis and 
Surther information. Address 


BAUGH & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, Philadelphia. 


CHESTNUT TREES. (8 to 12 inches.) By Mail, 12 
= or 15 American for $1.00, Send for New 


ursery Ca ie, Free, 
yO H MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


























DOES 
WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 
KIDNEY DISEASES 


AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, © 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 


KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that it develope in oe ana Uri- 


nary 
ion, Fn oe Se Ae ti 





W, led 


Ner- 





11 Female Complaints. 

ty SOLID. PROOF OF THIS. 

IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS oF CASES 

COL quickly Tot. gh a 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
can be sent a mail. 
WELIS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
3 Send stamp for Diary ‘Almanac fur 1884, 











AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 











innutrition of the brain, from abuse of alcohol.’ 











Sat ae 
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April 10, 1884.] 
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Farmers Can Raise 
BETTER CROPS 


Parreste’s Complete Maura 


THAN WITH THE 
BEST STABLE MANURE. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST 


Farm andGardenCrops, 
POTATOS THAT ARE MBALY, 


All Produce of the Best Kind, 


USE FORRESTER’S 


Complete Manures, 


WHICH ARE FREE FROM ODOR, 
AND THE 


Piant Foop Reapy for the Crop, 


I will be pleased to mail my Circular, 


GEORGE B. FORRESTER, 
169 ‘Front Btreet, 


New York. 






Catalo ppli cation. Monthly 


Whol 





emailed Bree on 
‘iit f the trade. TT tion thi 
e List for e trade. ention 8 
W. L. SMITH, AURORA, ILE- 
Canvassers in every 
county in this State to 


Address 
WAN ED ‘ take orders for Nursery 


stock. Steady and De. 
sirable Employment at GOOD WAGES. Experi- 
ence in the business not required. Nurseries widely 
and favorably known. For terms address the C. L. 
ven DUSEN Nursery Oo., 


n Dusen Nurseries § 


GENEVA, WN, Y. 
Viestetiishel 1889. 


(Also Stock at wholesale. 


FERTILIZERS. 


All those who wish to know 





ta pure, aenuine 
@ season, b 
, th i sphat 
Gnitod Staton, Kell Horsetdot Guano at 830 per 
BY EARL PHOSPHATE CO.. 
42 Washington St,, Providence, R, I. 


eee, in etre’ round Maitl tlan “7 an or 


eit Region of Orange Co,, Florida, 
tendo Lake end Terms reasonable, ‘Partichlare on 
application to Isaac Vanderpool, Maitland, Florida. 

















OSCAR CLOSE, Prop’r, Wercester, Mass. 


GREENDALE NURSERY. 
Catalogue ae 
10 Concord Gennes sent ° mom for.. 
100 Asparag ts 
or r Versailles Currants. .......-.segeees- 1 p> 


12 Cherry 
12 Chotes Gladiolus Bulbs and 10 p ry Picts Fiower Need 1 0 
1 Fay’s New Prolific C’r’nt and 1 Pocklington Grape 1 00 


Ww AN snd bay Yer 
bs, and gxve bs 
BRI GHTON, N 


E, ' W. - PARSONS & = 60.| = 
WESTCHESTER, N. Y. 
SEEDS! PLANTS! TREES! 
Flowering Shrubs, Roses and Green- 
house Plants of all Kinds. 

+ Free. 


HARDY ROSES 


Catalogue No. 2 Seeds, Small Fruits, etc, 
Our Specialty. 


Hybrid Perpetual, Moss and 
Everblooming Roses, 


By Mail or Express. 
Best new and standard old varities, 


Strong one and two year dormant plants warranted 
to bloom this season, 


Full description and Low Prices on application to 


The Hooker Nurseries, 
H.E. HOOKER CO., Proprietors, 
Rochester, New York. 


UCKEYE 
i 
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1RON TURBINE 


abi Ses Se ORL | 
Maer. 7008 & OO, Springfield, Obia, 
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NEW BLACKBERRY. 


as ; 
aici Pies brea Suse il | 


sweet and fond i coca? Farm rea gece aay Mey 


Graves aa He bry other ait 


S. COLLINS, Moorestewn. N. J,” 





REAR CUT LAWN MOWER. 
Surpassing all Othere s ana Proneunced the 


1884 





PLEE, 
Meet : 
8 ” 
ila,, Pa. bth 
por {iustratoa Nursery Catalogue and 
Frui a 


it and O tal ter, 
ree Ton oot roamen Plan 
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SOLUBLE PAUIFIC GUANO | 2 


Yearly Sales 
50,000 TONS. 





ame {Tee. 
GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 
General Sellong A genta, 
Boston, Mass. 


James River,Va., in a Northern 
F AR MIS eetsicmen. Tlustrated circular free 


I. MaNoua a Claremont Va 











HUSSEY'S 
CENTENNIAL 
ORSE HOE 


Anv Cunttvaron 


Ilas wrought iron frame, five steel teeth and two steel . the best im- 
plement 0 make planting and hosing easy. Tilustrated ostalogue TREE 





DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Best in the World. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


ALESMEN WAN'TED! 


To canvass for the sale of Grapes, Roses. and 
other Nursery Stock, Steady conprovenene fruar- 

anteed, SALARY AND Expenses Patp! Apply at 
r once. 


Unass BROTH Rochester, N. Y. 
(Refer to this paper.] 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York k Oem, 159. Frent Street. 
‘actory, Newark, 
ane ps Dealers are fivited to send for 








a 
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ted. Addre 
Co O- Union Springs, N, Y. 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


We waut reliable Agents in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine. 

Those engaged in grinding or selling mil! feed; or in 
buying farm produce, or in selling farm implements 

preferred, 
FARMERS’ FERTILIZER CO., 
5 Bowling Green, New York City. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 
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TRUSS CO., © 
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OF CAST S'THEL. 
NO RIVETS OR HOLES 


fice. 118 Chambers Street. 


MADE FROM ONE PIECE 







BULTURAL COMPANY, lion, N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA + 
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: HENDERSON'S 
“CENTRAL P 
LAWN GRASS & 
ee Seed in forming ¢ me yO rf 
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has for sale the following namediifine Steel Engrav 

ings and the following Publications, which wili be 

sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 

low prices named 

ENGR AVINGS.. 

om “ FIRST BEADING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROGERA TOON.” by Ritchie, Size 

of Sheet, 26x36. ous nise diet deisel 


Ritchie, the Emgraver..............++- W veee. BO 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ¢ UNITED STATES. 

Size, 26x40,.,.... 
i in “Artiat's Pi 


ete entaeetstrente | 2 00 


A. 





M. STANTON. 16x30.....-scaees., se 

= {at SUMNER, Sige, 16x2,....-... 0... 
All of the above are printed on Saipan sheer 
‘andwill be semt, postpaid, on receipt of the mouey, 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN." 

» Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth, 
860 pages. PEO, .........s00.e: 0% 

The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” “Bound ‘in 
Cloth. 190 pages.........%- sevees OBO 

Orders, with the cash inclosed, ‘tobe addressed to 


3 THE INDEPENDENT, 
‘ 251, Broadway, New York. 


a 


| he Andependent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
= ‘Nunibers (postage Tree)............cccceeseees 
(9 mos.) (postage free 
(6 mon.) 

(4 mos.) ” 
(3 mos.), = 
(1 month), _ 
2 ad (2 weeks), - 
1 Number (1 week), LS esapeseoste 
One subscription two years.................... 5 00 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in 

CUS DOs en nin.ctcnsecaseescsdcconsoaenens 5 00 
One subscription with two new subscribers, in 

CUD SOMAANIIGD, 6 6:000504. 0005000900 ccgebibocadencees 700 


* 
17 “ 
3s 
4 “ 





One subscription with three nzw subsoribers, 

$m GRO POUT. «60k dine cn cvncaiecdecetvencsees 8 50 
One subscription four years.. 8 40 
One subscription with four NEW ‘subscribers, in 


ONE FOMITANCE,.... 00.00. sereveeereseceeeseccseees 1000 
One subscription five years,...........cssecceseeeee 10 00 
Avy number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance. 


SORTPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT OLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 
In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and vor 





learn its 37 

“Trial Ttip,” for 9 cents, which can be semtea t by 
postage stamps, Payment of $279 in addition will 
seoure the balance of a ps 


Subscriptions will be stopped at the end af the time 
for which ts mage. 

Sample Free upon Application. 

2" Makeall remittanees payable to the order of THE 

ENT. 

Ga" Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafta, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a Ruoterznrp Letre®. The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an a ute pro. 
tection against losses by mail, and all P are 
obliged to rerister ietters whenever requested to do so. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance, 


SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their pubsqmiptions, atch fe is always 
given on the yellow address Ja’ ast page of 
the paper. and renew two or three weeks previous 
~. uF tres ogee so that no lors of numbers may 


.» No. 188 Fleet 8 
ta in London to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P.O. Box 9787, New} York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1884. 


Orne® first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THe Inperenperr, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their gub- 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
Phin to aba Cashin 28 — oe to the column.) 
if Te a h):: 
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: a 
251 Broadway, New Yerk. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT.2m eKOKIVED rnom SUS. — 
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THE KNOWING PUSS. 

But that which cleans the baby’s face, 
The father’s hands, 
| Removes the dandruff from the head, 


‘*You awful kit, I want to know, 


In all the world how come you so? and mother’s lace, 


I declare, 


Without.a single decent hair, 


\ perfect scarecrow, 


| The berry stains from table-spread, 


And only Ivorv Soap is nigh, And makes iver dishes shine 
On ich we alway .s thor t taken from the mine 
f showld despair, and v1 { might, _ | Wills remove the smut and stau 
Of ever «les uch a And make my darling white again.’ 
If your grocer does act keep the | > andois fwo-cen: sanips, to pry Ore postage, 
to Précte’ 8 Sartheyt tnetiinat thew wid stud YOR vee slange cake of lvoRY SOAP, 


aa tl -_ —_— 


_ FISHER Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, WidQipeace 


CARRIAGE BUILDERS. 


The unequalled facilities of this firm enables it to produce good Carria 
a far less cost than the work of small makers in agg A wagon shops, an that 
class are now purchasing largely of us to supply their local trade. Send for 
y ter 











Illustrated Price List of ° 
E. Howard & Co.’s é i? 
TOWER CLOCKS Si  « 
have booe sented tor ese rege ,Waprosted | f 5 
The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., | 4 ry 
20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT ST. | = gs 
___NEW YORK: _ BOSTON. ck ; 2 
Ee Es 





SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 


. Furniture, 
Paris Charen, snd Uptee Tara 
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W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


M IDDLETOWN, ’ 


rare Hf DRESSING. 
if Jitations. Awarded high. 
position, 1878, 
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a] =, rPngibhs m= 


“Metallic =} les 
Groasty reduced Fiapreved Designs mingles. 
oat bie aaaaeth eesrte ROOFING ‘co, 

New York. 


pe pon ROLLino CHA. 2, 
(Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon to 
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he R MAKES<) 
THAT WiLL san REPAY AN 
INVESTIGATION 
BY THOSE WhO 70 SECURE 
THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


265 Broanway N.Y. 
683 CHestnur Sr. PHita. 








SPRING, the time for instituting 
new homes and furnishing old 
ones the world over, 

The Esvzy Oreaan has heen the 
choice of thousands in homes new 
and old, The various designs in 
our Illustrated Catalogue are pro- 
nounced elegant, and _— excellent 
quality of our Organs has 


‘x Fasthinene of ts of peculiar ad 
0 

tation for | Ohusches, and 

Lodge Rome ; 


ESTEY ORGAN 0., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Kissena Nurseries. 
’ ad 
Trees and Plants. 





_Persons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED. 


Flushing, N. Y. 


TRY 


Ts onWacds — 


eel Vel 
» au SRA Ere the! ity od 
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Borer motion, aad, pert 
ALL STYLES 


Or 
LADIES’ 


VILLAGE CARTS, 
Biggg ie Bereich haieeto! ment. 


manufacture all ‘een of LIGHT CARRIAGES. 
eee Illustrated 
pile on, 


THE BOSTON BUCKBOARD COMPANY, 
Li to 18 Fast Foot of Wooster, 


Mes POTT 


cAQ IRON 
GOLD < 


atalogue mailed free on ap- 
























0 CHEAP 


HARODWARE TRADE 


YOU ARE INTERESTED CHILDREN 
IF Oe AE FATESESTeS OSs 





is’ 
for 


Mailed free, containing latest styles of Boys’, 
and Babies’ Clothing, including Everyt 
Children’s Wear, from Hats to Shoes. 


BuesT «+ CO. °° 
60 and 62 West 23d St,, New York. 


THE BUTLER SAFE 


AGAIN VICTORIOUS. | 
A SEVERE TEST. 


CouRTLAND Marc! pmb, 1 
2B NY. 





W, BH. BuTLER 
Dear Sir:—After witnessing one of the most severe 
tests of intense heat that a p enip e could possib’y be sub- 
8 ocew: 
1884, I have no hesitancy in 
boo! voice kept by H. M. Kell 
the Butler safes were in as perfect a 


in 





ra of the co 

unanimous in their commendations of the con- 
Rition of the books, saying t 

arival, Yours very respectfully, 


Resident Insurance Agt. ORVILEE D: ALLEN, 


W. H, BUTLER, . 
FORMERLY VALENTINE & BUTLER, 
tena, 1850, 


ADWAY, 
General pay Diebold Sate and Lock Co, 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China and English Porcelain at LOW Low Prices 


Fine White French China Dinner Ploces. 00 ti 
Elastin ae ites. if 

pieces. Ne 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOoDs. 


bt Engh Horeslgin inner per yd 

ecuiinations Getplogme and | Srtce List mailed free on 
C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
charge. Bent O10. Dor BO. Money ¢ — 


PSTANM CH ANO RELIABLE [Ex 
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SS BICYCLES 


| OPE MF G-CO 
597. Wasbinston +5! - Bestop - Mass 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


| re Sy ee 
0. orth phia. 
| \ 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 




















BELLS. 
MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 
ef .c q 
CLINTO 4. ANY, 
1 MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 










ee 


and 
Menecly & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 











McSHANE BEL rere FOUNDRY 
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